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PREFACE. 



The Author of the following pages, when contem- 
plating emigration to one of the Australasian colo- 
nies, experienced some difficulty in deciding between 
them ; and he believes that other persons have felt 
greater hesitation, whilst many have been so per- 

1 plexed by the rival pretensions of these distant 
Settlements, and so distrustful of the puffs which 
have been put forward in favour of each, and so 
fearful of making a wrong decision, that they have 
altogether abandoned their intention of emigrating, 
or have deferred its execution until the opportunity 
has been lost. In acting upon the decision to which 
he himself came in favour of Port Phillip, the 
Author sought in vain for useful and practical in- 
formation on many subjects connected with the 
colony, the voyage, and the outfit, the want of 

^ which exposed him to great trouble and expense. 
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IV PREFACE. 

To relieve the future emigrant from much embar- 
rassment, arising from the same causes, the Author 
has ventured to publish the result of his experience. 
This involved the necessity of giving some account 
of his own doings and journeyings in the colony, 
which, though it may carry with it some interest to 
a large circle of friends, yet would not otherwise 
have been committed to writing, much less to print. 
He has, however, confined the relation of his own 
proceedings to circumstances either necessary to give 
connection to the work, or calculated to impart in- 
formation not contained in other publications. 

The Author would deeply regret being the means 
of inducing any individual to emigrate under erro- 
neous impressions gathered from the following 
pages ; and he, therefore, cautions his readers not to 
allow their judgments to be influenced, without a 
careful perusal of the whole work, and weighing 
one passage with another. 

The names of private individuals will be found 
occasionally mentioned ; but every expression which 
might possibly give offence, or hurt the feelings of 
any one, has been carefully avoided ; and for the 
harmless introduction of particular names, it is 
hoped that a general apology will be readily 
accepted. 

In conclusion, the reader is forewarned that he 



PREFACE. V 

must not look here for any general or detailed ac- 
count of New South Wales as a whole ; the Author's 
residence in the colony was too clouded by domestic 
misfortune, and too limited, to enable him to enter 
upon such a work, even had he entertained the wish 
to do so, or had the field not been already fully 
occupied. He trusts, however, that the following 
pages will not be altogether valueless in the prac- 
tical advice they contain to emigrants — in their 
plain unvarnished description of life in Australia, so 
far as the Author's own experience has enabled him 
to give; and in the remarks and suggestions with 
which they are interspersed. It is right, however, 
to add, that a much more complete work would 
have been published, had the intention to write 
been originally entertained. Notes might then 
have been made upon various subjects, which are 
now too faintly remembered to commit to print with 
^ny assured accuracy. 

Charles John Baker. 

4„ Vebulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, 
April, 1845. 

Note. — Besides directing attention to tbe Map, it may 
be 'well to mention, that the title of " Port Phillip" has 
been in common use extended from the harbour of that 
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name to the whole province of Australia Felix — that Port 
Phillip, or Australia Felix, id the most southern district 
of the colony of New South Wales; whilst New South 
Wales itself is a portion of the Island of Australia, or as 
it is called by some, from its vast extent, and its containing 
various other colonies or settlements, the Continent of 
Australia; and that Australia is the principal member of 
Australasia, or the Australasian group, which comprises also 
Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, and the other adjacent 
Islands. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE VOYAGE AND MELBOURNE. 

Ix the latter end of 1841, I sailed from England in 
a vessel of about 500 tons, bound to Port Phillip 
and Sydney, New South Wales. By embarking at 
Plymouth, the last port at which the ship touched, 
instead of accompanying her from Gravesend, I 
avoided, in a great measure, the dangers of the 
Channel, and the liability to rough and cold weather, 
as well as other desagrements usually attending the 
passage "down Channel," in consequence of the 
great confusion almost inseparable from a start upon 
so long a voyage, and which are felt the more 
keenly in proportion to the degree of comfort and 
happiness of the home that has just been relin- 
quished. Vessels, too, are not unfrequently wind- 
bound in the Channel, during which passengers, 
by deferring to join the ship, might be enjoying 
themselves amongst their families and friends, or be 
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2 ENGAGING A PASSAGE. 

completing any arrangements that might still be 
necessary upon so long an exile. They who aban- 
don old ties in England with regret, will feel the 
value of the time thus afforded them to pay farewell 
visits free from the interruptions of buying and 
packing an outfit. These advantages are cheaply 
purchased by the trifling expense which a journey 
to Plymouth entails. Embarkation at the last port 
frequently proves also far more economical for young 
unmarried men, as they are often induced to squan- 
der the money, with which they have been supplied 
for their first arrival in the Colony, in dissipation 
between Gravesend and the final start. It is well 
if, in these cases, the ready cash alone goes, as lia- 
bilities are sometimes incurred between the young 
men themselves, which have subsequently to be dis- 
charged in the Colony, — the first sure step to early 
ruin. To avoid this evil it will be prudent on the 
part of their friends to detain them at home as long 
as possible. 

Before a passage is agreed for, it is highly advisable 
to make diligent inquiries, and obtain all the infor- 
mation possible, relative to the character of the ship 
for speed and safety, and that of her owners for 
liberality. If these be satisfactory, it should be 
stipulated in writing that t the vessel shall leave 
Gravesend on or before a certain day; that fresh 
meat shall be provided twice a day throughout the 
voyage, and also, if valued, soft bread (on board sljip, 



FITTING UP A CABIN. 3 

biscuit is called bread) ; that at lunch, dinner, and 
grog time, a specified liberal quantity of beer and 
spirits, and of particular wines, shall be allowed ; 
that the ship shall carry a cow and a good filter; 
and, last, but not least in importance, an expe- 
rienced surgeon. In the choice of a cabin, a mar- 
ried man should not hesitate upon taking one of 
the stern poop cabins ; that they are generally con- 
sidered to be the best is proved by the fact of their 
being dearer than any other ; they are lighter, more 
airy, and less exposed to the smell of bilge water 
and other offensive odours than those immediately 
below them, whilst frequently a whole voyage is 
passed without any necessity for their dead lights 
being put in. They save too the trouble of going 
up and down the cuddy stairs — a task difficult for 
ladies in rough weather. If, however, sea sickness is 
much to be apprehended, a cabin as near midship 
as possible should be selected, the motion there being 
considerably less than right aft. 

In fitting up a cabin, everything should be placed 
in the most come-at-able position: and in a side 
cabin, " 'tween decks," trunks containing any articles 
liable to injury from salt water should be raised a 
little from the deck, which is frequently flooded by 
a sea being shipped down the hatchways, or through 
one's own or a neighbour's port. The best plan 
invariably is to employ a carpenter from an outfitting 
agent, or from one of the slop or furniture shops in 
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4 STORES AND 

the neighbourhood of the docks, much time and 
trouble being thereby saved, at a trifling expense. 
I would recommend the voyager to lay down floor- 
cloth in his cabin,— carpeting is wholly inadmissible, — 
and to furnish himself with a dust*pan and brush, 
three or four dusters, and a rough slop cloth or two,* 
a box of Seidlitz powders, a horn drinking cup, a tea- 
spoon and wineglass, a small stock of lump sugar, 
a few lemons (for lemonade, or a slice in grog, &c), 
plenty of good keeping apples, a small quantity of 
superior brandy, a few pounds of sperm or wax 
candles for a swinging lamp with a glass shade, some 
boxes of lucifer matches, a painted water-can, and a 
quart measure, a filter,! and, for amusement, some 

* The mention of these household articles will, perhaps, raise a 
smile, but it is incredible how rapidly dust and dirt are accumulated 
on board ship, and to those who study cleanliness, the advice will be 
found useful. I have known many married people and single ladies 
prefer the occasional use of these articles themselves, rather than 
allow half the day to expire before their cabin was put in order, or 
rather what the steward's mate or boy, perhaps a slovenly inattentive 
fellow, wanting in both civility and cleanliness, would call putting in 
order. In our ship the steward and his mates had too much to do, to 
think even of attending to more than a few of the cabins. 

t The water on board being very bad, so much so as to be wholly 
undrinkable in its natural state, and frequently even in tea or coffee, 
and there being no ship's filter on board ! it is difficult to conjecture 
what I should have done without the small one I had taken the precau- 
tion of buying ; which, being placed in my own cabin, certainly was 
a daily comfort of great value. I also took an extra quantity of 
water, as the allowance on board ship is very limited. Two or more 
passengers should agree to take- a cask between them ; the charge 
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CLOTHES FOB A VOYAGE, 5 

fish lines and hooks, arsenicated soap, and bird skin- 
ning instruments, with such books and entertaining 
games as he may fancy.* 

The clothes f required for the voyage are, one or 
two warm top coats or cloaks, not Mackintosh (as 
salt water is said to destroy the India-rubber solution), 
an old and a bettermost cloth coat, six white jean 
jackets, for wear on Sundays and at dinner in the hot 
weather, a black or dark blue cachmere, and two or 
three brown holland or some other cool round jackets, 
and two blouses, and a light shooting coat, a cap for 
rain and wind, also a good wearing light one, eight 
or ten pairs of white trousers, two or three dark 
ones, and as many of the stoutest brown duck, also 
two pairs of cloth, a very limited stock of waistcoats 
(as in the hot weather they are generally discarded), a 
pair of strong-soled slippers, and a pair or two of 
old shoes and boots, which, if of patent leather, 
would be so much the better, as they would then 
not require to be blacked— a job difficult to get done 
in some ships, particularly at a convenient time. 
Blacking, moreover, is unpleasant to the smell, and 
injurious in a small cabin. To these should be 

for freight is trifling, bat the comfort is great. Additional water 
is absolutely necessary where there are young children. 

* Cards, chess, backgammon, and draughts are the usual games on 
board ship, and are played at all hours. 

t It must be borne in mind that I specify what will suffice for com- 
fort and respectability, and tbat I write for persons the majority of 
whom study economy in emigrating to Australia* 
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added a pair of rather stout shoes or half boots to 
wear in wet weather. The quantity of personal 
linen must of course depend upon every individual's 
own habits ; but it may be some guide to him in lay- 
ing in his stock to know that less is required than on 
land, where the exercise is greater, and where dust 
and smoke abound. Ladies should have a propor- 
tionate assortment of warm and light dresses. Low 
gowns and finery are out of place on board ship — 
neatness and cleanliness, not smartness of attire, 
should be aimed at by the fair sex. In all warm 
climates, flannel is almost universally worn next the 
skin, and the other under garments are made of 
calico. Perspiration is thus absorbed, and sudden 
checks to it avoided. Mildew, iron-moulds, &c, if 
not absolutely destructive to linen on a long voyage, 
often sadly deface it, and therefore the oldest clothes 
should always be first selected for wear, their subse- 
quent fate, whether it consign them to the deep,or 
to the bottom of a dirty clothes-bag, being a matter 
of small moment. 

The first land we sighted in Australia was Cape 
Otway, on the 12th of February, 1842; and, as may 
be readily imagined, it was the occasion of no little 
interest amongst us. There lay " the land of our 
adoption," where one and all of us had frequently, in 

i 

imagination, run through several bright years of 
happiness and prosperity, some building their castles 
in the air, and some, no doubt, on a solid rock, but 
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all pleased with the various creations of their* fancy 
or judgment. There lay the land where all our 
crotchets and plans for the future — to form which, 
during the idle hours on board, had been the fond 
amusement of some dreamy speculatists, and the sub- 
ject of anxious deliberation of others sensible of the 
responsibilities attaching to them, and of the serious 
difficulties they would have to meet — were to be 
practically tested. There was the country about 
which we had read and heard so much, but of which 
we knew so little; the country for which we had 
bartered, for a time, the land of our fathers, with all 
its precious ties and old associations, — who could 
not fail to view it with the liveliest interest? 
The coast was visible at early dawn, and we ran 
along it all day sufficiently near to see it well with 
the naked eye; it was high, well-wooded, and pic- 
turesque, and we were all pleased with our bargain 
so far. In the night we lay-to for a few hours, 
and at daybreak entered the harbour of Port 
Phillip, after a favourable voyage of 103 days, during 
which nothing of any particular importance occurred ; 
though what with reading and writing, the novelty 
of sea-life, shooting, fishing, gymnastics, acting 
plays, editing and contributing to newspapers, row- 
ing to and visiting other vessels when becalmed,* 

* One morning no less than twenty- three vessels could be seen from 
the masthead, not one of which was visible the previous evening! 
The greater number had been becalmed two or three days, and the 
breeze which brought us up died away as we got amongst them. 
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love-scenes, hot and cold friendships, crossing the 
Line, with all its eccentric fan and merriment, 
threats of duels on reaching land, and the evening 
whist and vingt-et-un, an endless variety of small 
matters " chequered the moving scene," and tended 
to beguile the idle time with all on board. 

We experienced two gales, which gave rise to 
.much unnecessary alarm on the part of some of the 
passengers, and to not a little ill-timed boast- 
ing on the part of others. "The waves of the 
sea are mighty and rage horribly ; but yet the 
Lord who dwelleth on high is mightier." That, 
however, which afforded during the voyage the 
highest and most continued interest, was the sur- 
passing beauty of the sun's rising and setting, and 
the contemplation on calm clear nights of those 
infinite regions in which endless worlds and systems 
like our own are so wonderfully suspended by the 
hand of Omnipotence. In England, where the 
horizon is broken by a variety of objects, and the 
atmosphere is comparatively dense, no just idea can 
be formed of the beauty and sublimity of a sunrise 
or sunset such as " they that go down to the sea in 
ships" witness within the tropics. And the same 
may be said in regard to the heavens at night, for at 
sea, the horizon being unbroken, a much larger 
expanse of the starry canopy is within view at the 
same time, which both enlarges the interest and 
exalts the ideas. Moreover, as the ship advances 
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south, new stars and constellations appear, whilst 
those familiar to us gradually sink and become invi- 
sible, until the whole wonderful scene is shifted, and 
we gaze upon the southern 'hemisphere in lieu of the 
northern, viewing in the one no less than in the 
other those sublime and stupendous evidences which 
both so abundantly afford of the .power and goodness 
of the Almighty Being who created and upholdeth 
all things. 

The harbour of Port Phillip is very capacious, 
measuring forty miles in length from the heads to 
the anchorage in Hobson's Bay,. and about the same 
distance in its extreme width. The distance between 
the heads at the entrance is about three miles, but 
the passage is less than a third of that width, in con- 
sequence of a reef of rocks running out about a 
mile from either head. The first sight which greeted 
our eyes on entering was the wreck* of a North 
American vessel, which, .having been knocked almost 
to pieces on the reef, finally went down just within 
the harbour, her mainmast appearing above the 
water. The navigation, however, is now better 
known ; and with the aid of one of • the pilots 
attached to the port, and a good chart,* no danger 
need beiapprehended. Ships of 150 tons and upwards 
anchor ttff Williams Town in Hobson's Bay, and lie 

* A chart of Bass' Straits, and of some of the neighbouring porta, 
including that t>f Port Phillip, was published by the Admiralty at the 
dose of 1844. 

B 5 
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about two or three miles from that part of the shore 
which is nearest to Melbourne ; the Yarra Yarra river, 
on which the capital of Australia Felix is built, not 
being of sufficient depth to allow vessels of such 
tonnage to navigate it 

An excellent iron steam-boat plied two or three 
times daily between Williams Town, the shipping, 
and Melbourne, and on a signal being made, came 
alongside any vessel for a passenger or goods. The 
charges were three shillings for the former and ten 
shillings a ton measurement for the latter. There 
are also many licensed watermen's boats for hire, 
resembling those used for whaling, and not only 
fast, but thoroughly seaworthy. The ships dis- 
charge their cargo through the medium of lighters, 
the charge for which was five shillings per ton 
measurement. A small wharfage due of sixpence 
if demanded upon every package not coming under 
the denomination of personal luggage, and this being 
paid, the emigrant is free to take himself and bag- 
gage wherever he pleases. 

That many, on first landing, must be sorely 
puzzled to take care of their own effects, is 
proved by the existence of a great number of large 
warehouses, on some of which — in letters that 
reduce to utter insignificance, those proclaiming 
the "dealer in marine stores," who, in this country, 
is obliged by Act of Parliament to write up his 
calling in letters of six inches length at least — are 
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painted in huge capitals " goods stored." The 
charge for depositing any baggage, or goods, is about 
Is. 3d. a week per ton measurement ; but the store- 
keeper is open to a bargain, according to the quantity 
stored, and the time for which they are to be kept. 
Many of the most respectable merchants in Melbourne 
thus turn their warehouses to account, and afford great 
convenience to newly-arrived emigrants. 

A single man should take up his quarters at a hotel, 
unless suitable lodgings, which are rare, can be pro- 
cured ; but in his choice of either, he should be guided 
by the advice of some person whose knowledge of 
the place will save him from putting up under a 
disreputable or expensive roof. The married man 
should take a house before he finally quits the ship, 
but for no longer a time than a month, as a better 
knowledge of his new residence will very likely, for 
some reason or other, make a change desirable. 

Being now fairly in Melbourne, let us look round 
and see what sort of place it is, and whether it 
answers our expectations. At first sight, a feeling of 
dissatisfaction, perhaps of disappointment, may pre- 
vail. If it be the dry season, the town is very hot, and 
the glare of the shingle roofs makes it appear more 
so; whilst the dust,* in which it is probably enveloped, 
contributes to give to the capital of Port Phillip rather 

* Melbourne is perhaps watered now, but the nuisance cannot be 
wholly removed, as the dust, which is remarkably fine, must still be 
raised around the town, and occasionally blown into it. 
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a forbidding appearance. The few gardens and 
flowers, at other times adorning it, are then in a 
burnt and withered-looking condition. Scarcely a 
tree is to be seen. There is no relief, therefore, 
to the eye; all is dry and arid looking — brick and 
dust. The streets are laid out at right angles, and 
some of them are still disfigured by unoccupied gaps, 
or by rude temporary dwellings, which were hastily 
erected by the first sfcttlere. No snug quiet-looking 
residence is seen marking the abode of a man of 
leisure, or of a fafnily voluntarily living there on 
their private fortune; the inhabitants, on the con- 
trary, are an active people, immersed in the affairs 
of this world, and the busy aspect which the town 
thus acquires forcibly distinguishes it from any in 
England, where there is always some admixture of the 
idle, and the independent, and retired in life. Then 
again, at Melbourne, there are no old people, and 
not many even who are advanced enough to come 
within the denomination of middle aged; and the 
countenances of all have generally a keener and a 
more self-confident expression than those met with 
in an English town. Everything, in fact, unites in 
forcibly impressing a truth, painful to the indolent 
and timid mind, that to succeed, an emigrant must 
exert all the energy he can command, and rely, under 
Providence, on himself alone. Owing to these causes, 
a new comer is often depressed in spirit, and not the 
less so because he finds himself a stranger in the place, 
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without friends. He should not, however, allow this 
feeling to damp his enterprise, but examine the more 
closely the reason of his disappointment, which, if 
tested by dommon sense and a sound judgment, will 
soon disappear. In viewing the present, how much 
restlessness of spirit and discontent we occasion our* 
selyes, by allowing our minds to dwell upon and 
magnify existing evils or annoyances to the entire 
oversight of the greatest blessings; whilst, On looking 
upon the past, we remember only the sources of 
happiness or comfort, forgetting everything which 
tended to mar them. To these unjust comparisons, so 
destructive of present enjoyment, may be traced such 
oft repeated and fruitless exclamations as "the good 
old times," &c. Let the emigrant, then, if he would 
be happy and prosperous, never forget that "man is 
born to trouble," and that if his new home has its 
evils, so also had his old. 

When the first feeling of disappointment is sub- 
dued and the mind recovers its proper tone, Mel- 
bourne will be seen with different eyes, and a far 
juster and more favourable view of it be taken. The 
emigrant will then ask himself what more could he 
have expected; or rather, he will be greatly surprised 
to find that all sober expectations which he may have 
entertained of the capital of the new country, fall 
short of what it would justify. Let him recollect 
that it was in 1835 only when the first settler located 
himself there, and in 1837 when the town of Mel- 
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bourne was planned and a Government established.* 
And then, when he looks around and sees the 
very extraordinary progress which the capital has 
made in seven years, reckoning from 1837, and con- 
siders the difficulties attending every settlement un- 
fettered by the Government, and more particularly 
one at such a remote distance from the Mother 
Country, he cannot fail to become imbued with a 
portion of that enterprising spirit which is so con- 
spicuously the genius of the place. 

Early in 1835 Australia Felix had no European 
settler within it, and was in a more unfavourable 
condition than even if it had been entirely unknown; 
for its fair name was stained by the former unsuc- 
cessful attempts to colonise it, and yet now we 
behold it, possessing a capital with a population 
estimated at about 10,000, f with several minor towns 
and villages, whilst its broad lands are in every direc- 
tion far from being scantily occupied by settlers, who, 

* There were two former attempts to effect a settlement in Aus- 
tralia Felix, one in 1804, by Governor Collins; and another in 
1825-26, by Governor Darling ; both of which, from causes it is not 
necessary to mention here, altogether failed. 

f I am aware that the census which was taken of Melbourne, in 
1840, fell short of this number, but everybody, from the highest 
to the lowest, agreed that it was very inefficiently made. Any eye 
accustomed to estimate population in an English town would, on 
seeing Melbourne, at once be satisfied that 10,000 cannot be a very 
inaccurate calculation. Besides this, the population has ou the 
whole considerably increased since the census was taken. I include 
in the calculation the immediate suburbs of Melbourne. 
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by devotion to their pastoral pursuits, steadily advance 
their own interests, and necessarily promote also the 
prosperity of the province. In Melbourne, the 
Established Church has a large and very handsome 
stone edifice, while the Roman Catholic, the Presby- 
terian, and many Dissenting portions of the popula- 
tion, have also their several places of worship, some 
of a superior description, with ministers' houses and 
schools attached, and none inferior to those we ordi- 
narily see in England. An extensive stone gaol, of 
a good design, has been recently built, with courts 
of justice and all the requisite accompaniments to 
make the building complete within itself, for the ad- 
ministration and execution of the law. Then there 
are the custom house and mechanics' institute, 
both very handsome erections ; two club houses, on 
the same plan as those of London ; several hotels, of 
various grades, large substantia] buildings laid out 
as at home, in " chambers," for professional men ; 
a theatre, and shops of all sorts and sizes, generally 
well stocked with every kind of English goods. 
The town also possesses its quays and docks, 
though it must be confessed they are not quite 
equal to those of Liverpool; markets as well for 
vegetables and fruit, as for live and dead stock ; 
a cemetery ; two or three banks ; and three or four 
newspaper offices, one paper at least being pub- 
lished every day. This enumeration of some of the 
inanimate materials of Melbourne, may be sufficient 
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to convey an adequate idea of it as a town ; but the 
sketch will be improved by the mention of some of 
those who people it 

Australia Felix is a province of New South Wales, 
and is governed by a " superintendent/' resident at 
Melbourne, and acting under the immediate orders 
of the Governor of the Colony, The present super- 
intendent is Mr. Latrobe, a gentleman bringing to 
the discharge of his official duties, equal ability and 
attention. His situation is by no means enviable, -as 
a great variety of duties devolve upon him, whilst 
he is much fettered in action, and thwarted in mea- 
sures by the Governor of the Colony, reference to 
whom frequently causes injurious delay. Mr. Latrobe 
will not be entitled, I understand, to any retiring 
pension, and his salary, though it has lately been 
very properly raised 'from 8007. to 1500/. a year, 
must yet be insufficient to allow much, if any, saving 
after payment of those peculiar charges to which, in 
addition to ordinary expenses, a gentleman holding 
such a situation is always exposed. Next in rank 
comes the judge, against whose decisions an appeal 
lies to the three judges at Sydney. This gentle- 
man receives a salary of 1500/. per annum, and after 
a certain number of years is entitled to a retiring 
pension. The bar, consisting of six or eight gentle- 
men, is headed by a salaried " Crown Prosecutor." 
All these learned individuals, it is believed, are exist- 
ing, while two or. three are really living, and rumour 
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says, feathering a warm nest. The* e are also a Chief 
Commissioner of Insolvents, a situation, which from 
the recent difficulties of the Colony, has been very 
lucrative to the fortunate gentleman who holds 
it ; a deputy register and deputy sheriff, and 
two salaried police magistrates, one for the town of 
Melbourne, and another for the shipping. Then 
come the solicitors and attorneys, of whom there 
are twenty or thirty; a few being in lucrative 
practice. Of the clerical profession at Mel- 
bourne, there are ministers of almost every per- 
suasion. The Established Church at present haa 
but one. The province is within the See of the 
Bishop of Australia. The. medical profession id 
well supplied, and thfe merchants, the majority of 
whom transact business of all sorts, are also nume- 
rous. The military consists of one company only, 
a detachment from Sydney, where, ordinarily, two 
of her Majesty's regiments are stationed. There 
exist, however, two police forces, the "Border" 
and the "Mounted;" both small in number, but 
efficient, and habituated to act at a moment's notice 
in any part of the country. The former are under 
the immediate orders of the "crown commission^ 
era," of whom there are three, each having a parti- 
cular district of the province assigned to him. These 
gentlemen receive salaries of 500/. per annum, be- 
sides certain allowances. Their duties consist in 
superintending the crown lands, and all matters 
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connected with them. The various civic function- 
aries must not be forgotten, as, under a recent act for 
the establishment of municipal corporations in the 
principal towns of New South Wales, Melbourne 
has its mayoralty chair, and all the usual subordinate 
municipal seats. In concluding the catalogue of the 
principal people of Melbourne, mention should not 
be omitted of the farmers and graziers, a great 
many of whom are always in the town, either on 
business or pleasure, and being often well-educated 
young men of good families, they form an agreeable 
addition to the society. 

Such is an outline of the chief inhabitants and 
buildings of Melbourne. It was commenced with an 
observation that a survey of the town could not fail 
to impress a reflecting mind with considerable sur- 
prise. The more I looked at it as a whole, and 
observed the number of buildings and expensive 
improvements which were in progress in various 
parts, whilst the streets were being extended and 
filled up in every direction, notwithstanding " the 
heavy blow and great discouragement" under which 
the Colony was labouring from causes to which allusion 
will hereafter be made, the greater my astonishment 
became. That such a town, so full of substantial life 
and vigour, weakened for a time, it is true, by too 
rapid a growth, and the better, no doubt, for a pass- 
ing check to its prosperity, should have sprung up in 
bo short a period; that the numerous population 
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treading its streets, filling its shops, and giving it 
everywhere an active and busy appearance, should 
have been so recently total strangers to each other, 
drawn from all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
professing every Christian creed, all forsaking the olden 
country, and giving up ties, the force of which none 
can tell but those who have broken them, and ventur- 
ing to so distant a part of the world simply on specula- 
tion, a hope "to do better," now gathered together and 
forming a very intelligent, active-minded, industrious 
and orderly community ; that every profession and 
business which Englishmen ordinarily engage in, 
should be filled, and their several avocations con- 
ducted in the same form and order as " at home ;" 
that all this, and much more, should be the fruit of 
five years only,* must excite no less surprise than 
patriotic pride, at the practical enterprise and energy 
which so remarkably distinguish our countrymen. 
It has been effected by individuals drawn together 
without previous concert, and acting in the first 
instance, not merely without encouragement from the 
Government, but independently of its authority, 
relying solely upon the well known natural resources 
of the province to justify the adventurous spirit 
which led to its settlement Unlike South and 
Western Australia, and New Zealand, which the 
Government, or the powerful companies interested 

* Melbourne, when I first saw it in 1842, answered the description 
here given. 
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in their settlement, puffed into a temporary blaze, 
speedily followed by gloom and darkness, Port 
Phillip was founded by experienced colonists from 
Van Diemen's Land and Sydney, who, being con* 
vinced of its superior merits, did not hesitate to 
migrate to the new settlement with their numerous 
flocks and herds, although they must have been well 
aware of the impossibility of doing so without con- 
siderable cost, trouble, and anxiety. Since then, 
Port Phillip has worked its own way in the surprise 
ing manner here mentioned, and has assumed a 
position which in the opinion of many entitles it to 
be established as an independent colony. 

The cost of living at Melbourne, in a quiet, un- 
ostentatious manner, such as the prudent emigrant 
will always adopt, is on the whole not very great, 
particularly if he buy or build a house instead of 
renting one, and if a medical man do not often pro- 
fessionally cross his threshold. Rent was, in 1842, 
very high; perhaps three or four times as much 
as it is in second rate towns in England. From the 
number of people who went out without sufficient 
capital to build or buy a house, and were therefore 
compelled to become tenants, an exorbitant rent, in 
some instances quite preposterous, has been readily 
obtained; and even during the present general depres- 
sion it has not fallen in anything like the ratio of other 
things. The cost of a small house, or cottage, is not 
much; bricks are about 18*. to 20s. per 1000: they 
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are made close to Melbourne, and give employment 
to a great many hands.* Deals were rather dear, 
but on the whole timber did not bear any extravagant 
price. Neither were paint nor glass expensive ; and 
builders' work was done at moderate rates. On my 
first arrival at Melbourne, I hired a large wooden 
house, built in England ; it consisted on the ground 
floor, of four good-sized rooms, two on either side of 
a very spacious hall; and above these were two 
others in the roof. At the back of the house, 
standing at some little distance in a large yard, was 
a two-stalled stable with loft over, also taken out 
from England ; and a small brick kitchen. For 
these buildings, devoid of all furniture, and without 
either cupboard or shelf, I paid the reduced rent 
of three guineas a week. An emigrant should neither 
take out nor rent one of these wooden houses, as 
they are less secure than brick buildings both from 
fire and thieves, and are more penetrable by damp, 
heat, cold, and dust. Their carriage out, and subse- 
quent erection, are attended with no little trouble, 
whilst their entire cost from first to last exceeds that 
of a substantial brick house erected on the spot. 

* At first, tbe few labouring brick -makers who arrived in the 
Colony, earned, it was said, twenty shillings a day ; and the reckless 
manner in which they squandered money thus easily acquired, was 
shown by the profusion of champagne bottles scattered about the 
scene of their labours. It is a fact that champagne, or rather what 
was called champagne, and for which they paid an enormous price, 
was a common beverage with them. 
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Furniture may be purchased in the colony at a 
moderate price, and should not therefore be taken 
out from this country, as freight on such bulky 
articles is very heavy. 

Water and fire wood are dear commodities at Mel- 
bourne; the former is brought in water-carts from 
the Yarra Yarra, and is retailed at the rate of about 
2s. for seventy, eighty, or ninety gallons. As much, 
however, as 6s. is paid when the carrier has to go 
higher up the river for it, the water being occa- 
sionally brackish at the place where it is usually 
drawn. For a good load of wood was paid 8s. or 10s. 
None may be cut within a circuit of three miles 
from the town, and a licence is required for the pur- 
pose on crown lands. Coals are imported from 
Newcastle, about one hundred miles north of Syd- 
ney, but at present have not, for domestic purposes, 
superseded the use of wood. There are a great 
many " hewers of wood and drawers of water," and 
though thfir palmy days are over, yet either occupa- 
tion is still a profitable investment for a small capital. 
An Italian, who supplied me with water, was about 
to retire from business, having amassed 20007. or 
3000Z. by his water cart. 

I am convinced that there is a good field for the 
employment of capital, in supplying wood and water 
to Melbourne upon improved plans. The present 
mode of procuring wood, is alike unfavourable to the 
cutter and consumer. The former goes out with his 
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horse and cart, when ordered, or when he thinks he 
has a prospect of selling a load. Occasionally he is 
perhaps for days without employment, losing the 
habit of honest industry, and spending the earnings 
of former labour, while at other times he may have 
more orders than he can readily execute, when he 
is apt to injure himself and horse by over-work. 
Moreover, he cannot choose his times and seasons 
for cutting, — it must be done in rain as well as in 
sunshine. On the other hand, the consumer is some- 
times, through the negligence of his servants, whole 
days without any wood at all, and is obliged to 
beg, borrow, or steal, before his dinner can be 
cooked; while it is always a trouble and inconve- 
nience, more particularly where servants are scarce, to 
look after a cutter; and who, if found, may be fully 
occupied in executing other orders. A buyer, too, is 
frequently cheated by the present wood-cutters, who 
impose a light load upon him, or wood that is wet 
or green, or of a kind that does not burn well or 
economically. These facts strongly impressed me 
during my residence at Melbourne, that it would be 
of great advantage to the inhabitants, if a public 
company or a few individuals were to store wood, for 
sale, on an extensive scale. For this purpose, a 
capacious yard should be engaged, commanding 
frontage to the river, by which facility and economy 
of transport would be partially secured. One set 
of men should be employed to cut the wood, and 
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should be paid according to the quantity and 
quality they collect, whilst another set should be 
occupied in bringing it to the yard. Both must be 
done during the dry weather, when the wood is more 
easily cut and the roads are lighter for its carriage 
to the yard, where it should be protected from the 
wet, and sorted and stacked in different heaps ac- 
cording to its variety and size. The public could | 
then, at a moment's notice, have just what quantity and 
description they might require; and it can hardly j 
be doubted but that the wood could be sold con- i 
siderably below the present price, and yet return 
a handsome profit. Many of the present cutters 
will find steady employment, under the plan here 
suggested. 

With regard to water, nearly the same inconve- 
niences result to the consumer from the present 
mode of supplying that necessary article of life, but 
aggravated by worse consequences if the load brought 
be bad, which it frequently is, either from its being 
drawn too low down the river, where the salt-water 
tide reaches, or from the foulness of the cask in 
which it is conveyed. Within a distance of two miles 
in a straight line from Melbourne, the Yarra Yarra 
protracts its sinuous course no less than fourteen 
miles; and it was the opinion of several well-informed 
persons that the water might be laid on by pipes 
from some point far above the influence of the tide. 

• 

If this were done, it would tend to remove a very 
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serious objection to residence at Melbourne, which 
will be particularly pointed out when the climate 
of Port Phillip comes to be considered. In conse- 
quence of the dearness of water, laundry work is 
high. From three shillings and sixpence to five 
shillings a dozen pieces " all round," was the price 
charged. 

These are expenses which no resident at Mel- 
bourne can avoid. Much may be saved, no doubt, 
in the economical use of wood and water, and in not 
being over-housed, but there are other things which, 
go where we will, and be as healthy as we ordinarily 
can, we must unfortunately sometimes stand in need 
of, — medical advice and medicine. They are both very 
costly. It is the general rule for all medical practi- 
tioners to charge ten shillings for every visit, and a 
guinea for a consultation. In sending in an account, 
they do not put down the number and date of at- 
tendances, but charge merely thus :— " For attending 
so and so, from such a date to such a date, so much," 

Were we to stop here, the reader might imagine 
Melbourne to be a very dear place of residence, but 
such is not the case. Beef and mutton, those impor- 
tant articles of life to John Bull, average about two- 
pence per pound — prime joints. Veal and pork are 
comparatively dear. Poultry, three or four shillings 
a couple. Turkeys, which thrive remarkably well 
around Melbourne, and require but little care or 
cost, finding ample food for themselves in the large 
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ants and other insects which abound there, are ten 
shillings the finest. Fish is plentiful and cheap;* 
whilst the price of bread, butter, and potatoes, and 
of grocery, f is much the same as in England. Vege- 
tables generally are dearer, and fruits also, with the 
exception of melons and oranges. Apples are im^ 
ported from Van Dieman's Land in large quantities ; 
many of very good flavour, but dearer than in this 
country. 

Many families in Melbourne keep a cow, and 
in the morning may be seen several herds going 
out to graze, under charge of a boy. After a little 
practice, the cows of their own accord join the 
particular herd to which they belong, and in the 
evening separate from it, and return to their own 
shed. 

Wine, and bottled ale and porter are cheap ; the 
former cannot be praised, and the emigrant will do 
well, if he intend to indulge in such a luxury, to sup-^ 
ply himself with it here, taking care to export it duty 
free. All other articles, whether for use or con- 
sumption, may be bought generally at moderatep rices. 
The main thing, however, which reduces the ex- 
pense of living to the higher classes in Melbourne is, 
the for more simple and unpretending way in which 

* The schnapper, barracouta, mullet, guardfish, herring, fiathead, 
salmon-trout, &c, &c. ; also oysters, and remarkably large crayfish, 
with a particularly beautiful shell. 

t Coffee is very cheap. 
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a family may keep house, than what the very arti- 
ficial state of society here admits. Neither balls nor 
large dinner parties are given by the sensible por- 
tion of the inhabitants, though, of course, an ex- 
ception will occasionally occur. Nor are there any 
inducements to the daily outlay of small sums, in- 
significant separately, but large in the aggregate, 
which many here throw away in the purchase of 
useless but tempting trifles. No cosmoramas, dio- 
ramas, panoramas, — no Chinese nor Napoleon exhi- 
bitions, — no industrious fleas, nor singing mice, nor 
talking canaries, — no opera nor morning concerts, — 
no white bait dinners. It is needless, however, to 
point out how a simple and unostentatious mode of 
life must reduce expenditure, or to urge that order, 
comfort, and independence, are all sacrificed by 
extravagance. Were a contrast required to impress 
these facts more forcibly upon the colonists them- 
selves, they might be reminded of the extravagant 
way in which some of the upper classes at Mel- 
bourne, as well as at Sydney, formerly lived, and 
which, involving as it did the ruin of others no less 
than of themselves, contributed to bring about the 
present depressed state of the colony. 

To lead a rational and happy life a man must at 
Melbourne, as elsewhere, not only have those inward 
resources of enjoyment which a studious or refined 
mind and religious principles afford, but he must be 
prosperous and have plenty of occupation. Society 

c2 
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there, as indeed in all the colonies, has its dark 
as well as light shades, and too great caution can 
scarcely at first be used in the selection of inti- 
macies. With proper care and discrimination, how- 
ever, many valuable* acquaintances will be found, 
with whom much friendly unaffected intercourse 
may be exchanged. Although there are but few 
large dinner-parties, yet hospitality of the table is 
not altogether unpractised, but, on the contrary, is 
often extended with a kind and easy welcome, in- 
stead of the ceremony and state which in England 
so frequently destroy enjoyment Neither are the 
charms of music unheeded amidst the bustle and 
anxieties of Melbourne life, as many evenings in the 
houses of the Superintendent and others could tes- 
tify. There are indeed few things to be more prized 
there than what (to distinguish it from the laboured 
performances at large parties) may be termed domes- 
tic music: that music which is given unaffectedly 
and cheerfully whenever desired, and whether it pro- 
ceeds merely from a good piano, or a voice accom- 
panied by that or any other instrument. How very 
much do the feelings influence us in this world, and 
how powerful for good is the effect of home music 
on every man possessing any sensibility. Women are 
ignorant of this power, or surely they would cultivate 
it more 1 How many a wife consults her husband's 
appetite, and takes care that he shall have placed 
before him every now and then some " favourite 
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dish ;" but why, it may be asked, does she not take at 
least equal pains to gratify the ear as to please the 
palate ? Few men, except the most advanced in years, 
are insensible to music, and a wife, or sister, or 
daughter, would surely make home far more attrac- 
tive were she to exercise her musical skill with taste, 
feeling, and judgment. Were she to bring to the 
effort a wish to please, it would rarely fail to do so. 
Let her play or sing with feeling, and the heart of 
the listener would respond. 

" Nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
Bat music for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man he trusted." 

But music to be agreeable must be offered when 
there exists a desire for it, not at all seasons, nor at 
indiscriminate times ; it should be of varied descrip- 
tion, and aim at touching the several emotions of 
which humanity is susceptible, and care should be 
taken to give rather too little than too much. After 
this digression the reader will hot be surprised at 
^he emigrant being recommended to take with him 
any musical instrument within his means, upon 
which he, or the members of his family, can play. 
There are pianos for sale at Melbourne j but it is 
better to choose from a larger stock here. Solid 
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pianos without any glued work are the best I 
took out one called a piccolo, which was purchased of 
Mr. Wornum, in Store-etfeet, for thirtyfour guineas. 
For the packing-case lined with tin he charged 
three guineas, and the freight and other expenses 
amounted to about three guineas more. It is waste 
of money, however, to buy a piano, and drag it up 
' into the country many miles from Melbourne, unless 
it is to be applied to its proper use, and not to have 
its inside torn out and the case converted into a 
cupboard, of which there is more than one barbarous 
instance in the colony ! 

The public amusements of Melbourne are few; 
races are annually held, and, from the fact of many 
thorough-bred horses having been imported from 
this country, are not inferior in sporting interest 
Public balls, under the management of a committee, 
who superintend the discriminate issue of tickets, en- 
liven the town four times a year, and most of the 
" rank and fashion " of Melbourne are to be found 
at them. They are attended by the Superintendent, 
the Judge, and other high dignitaries and their ladies; 
are kept up with great spirit by the aid of a good 
and handsome supper, and are altogether very well 
conducted. The theatre possessed attractions for 
a more mixed assemblage of the colonists. The 
company consisted chiefly of amateurs, and was 
under the management of a Mr. Buckingham, who 
was said to have been formerly known in this coun- 
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try as a provincial actor and manager* For more 
healthful amusements, there are the open country 
to ride in, the river to row upon, and the harbour 
to sail in; the last affording good sport for the 
rod, the net, and the gun. Change of air and scene 
may be obtained by visiting the up*-country station 
of some friend ; or by steam-excursions to Geelong, 
Launceston, and Sydney; the first occupying a few 
hours only, the second about twenty-four hours 
across Bass' Straits, and the third about three days. 
An idler in Melbourne* may, moreover, amuse him- 
self in visiting the law-courts, the auctions, and the 
cattle-markets ; or, in a serious mood, he may take a 
walk to the cemetery, and from the youthful age of 
almost all its tenants, there learn the wholesome 
lesson that " the battle is not always to the strong," 
nor life to the young* 

The Judge's Court and its various proceedings were 
certainly a fruitful subject of newspaper wrath and 
squib, and of private animadversion and fun. I am 
writing of the year 1842, when the judgments deli- 
vered there sometimes produced general dissatisfac- 
tion, and animated scenes occurred within its walls 
unbefitting the seat of judicature, both the one and 
the other painfully impressing upon a spectator, that 

* There are such even there. The professional man whose time is 
not fully occupied ; the passengers of a ship put into Fort Phillip on 
her way to Launceston or Sydney ; the country settler in town for a 
short time. 
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in a settlement so distant, and possessing only one 
judge, without any resident executive superior, it is 
of the last importance that the gentleman presiding 
over the administration of justice should possess the 
confidence of the public by the equal display of 
learning, temper, and judgment If, however, se- 
rious reflections were thus occasionally raised, yet 
oftentimes the rival puns of the judge and Crown 
prosecutor, or the nature of the business before the 
Court excited much amusement. I was present one 
day when Mr. Barry, who divides the leading busi- 
ness with Mr. Williams, moved, in his character of 
" standing counsel for the aborigines of Australia 
Felix,"* for a habeas corpus to bring up the bodies 
of five natives, known by the elegant appellations of 
"Roger," " Bumbletoe," "Jupiter," "Cocknose," 
and " Cold-morning," on the ground of their having 
been in gaol two months without trial. 

A barrister at Melbourne usually practises in every 
branch of his profession, though he is naturally 
more employed in that with which he is most con- 
versant. It would be advisable, therefore, for any 
gentleman intending to join the bar there, to im- 
prove his acquaintance with those subjects of the law 
to which his course of study may not have been 
particularly directed. He should take a suitable 
library, as law books are not frequently sold in Aus- 

* An appointment without salary by Government, who pay, however, 
a liberal fee with every brief and motion paper. 
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tralia. Modern reports are the great desideratum. 
Wigs and gowns are worn, and proceedings generally 
are conducted in the same way as at home. The 
number of solicitors and attorneys has been already 
mentioned, and though it is undoubtedly great, yet 
there is still room for men of integrity and pro- 
fessional ability. What with the early success of 
the colony, and its recent distress, there has been 
uniformly a fine field for these gentlemen, and 
many of them have gathered in rich crops. The 
money, however, came into their pockets so easily at 
first, that it was not valued ; and the only result was, 
in too many instances, idle and wasteful extravagance, 
and ultimate ruin. 

The auction rooms have been mentioned as places 
in which an idle hour may be passed; but the amuse- 
ment may often be turned into profit, on account of 
the number of sellers compared to that of the buyers, 
whereby an opportunity is presented of making 
"a capital bargain." The property "must go for 
what it will fetch ;" and there being no competition, 
" an old song" buys it. Auctioneers in 1842 were a 
numerous class, and the great extent of their business 
too plainly betrayed that much distress existed in the 
province. Four or five auctions were taking place 
in different parts of the town all day long, and half 
the night. It is true that some of these, and particu- 
larly those at night, were " made up" sales — the refuse 
of an importer's stock, bad, and otherwise unsaleable 

c 5 
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articles ; whilst others were occasioned by death or 
departure from the colony of respectable settlers ; but 
too many were * by order of the sheriff," or were 
otherwise the fruit of sad necessity, brought on by 
the general depression. Every auctioneer employed a 
person to stand in the roadway immediately in front of 
the auction, and there for hours together to ring a bell, 
which for its size might vie with many of our chapel 
tinklers. The object of ambition with these knights 
of the hammer was to excel their brethren in the size 
and power of their bells, and thus to attract more notice 
to themselves, until at last the nuisance became so 
great and unbearable to the public, that recourse was 
had to the magistrate, who in some degree restrained 
it. The variety of people who attended some of these 
auctions was amusing enough — no less so than the 
variety of articles which were put up for sale. Every 
one came for something; and such was the frequency 
of the sales, and the little competition at them, that 
he generally took it away at his own price. Almost 
all things being sold under prime cost, from a house 
down to ajar of pickles, made the period favourable to 
new comers, and enabled them to start at much 
smaller cost than they had calculated upon. 

The streets of Melbourne were another source of 
amusement. At one time new shops sprang up 
almost daily, and names appeared over them, with 
which one was perhaps familiar, having already dealt 
with the enterprising owners in another place, and 
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under far different circumstahces ; or at all events, 
here was a shop suddenly opened where some article 
was to be obtained* of which there had previously 
been a wank The ruts were replete with adventure, 
and did not fail to furnish some " scene," tragic 
or co&iic, every few minutes. They were in fact 
ravines ; but as ravines are not usually met with in 
streets, whikt ruts do occasionally appear in them, 
the latter name I suppose was substituted for the 
former. Carriages upsetting, carts and drays stick* 
ing in them, and bold horsemen jumping them, were 
common occurrences ; but in very wet weather 
these ravines formed almost impassable barriers, be* 
coming then rapid torrents* and swelling out here 
and there into large pools* Soon after I arrived 
in the Colony, there appeared a startling para- 
graph in the newspaper, headed " Another child 
drowned in the streets of Melbourne." The slush 
and dirt too, were excessive* But this crying nuisance 
has probably been abated since Melbourne has 
benefited by A corporation.* The greater nuisance 
of the dust already slightly mentioned, and of 
which no conception can be formed in this 'coun- 
try, is not so easily capable of remedy. The dust 
is so light, that in dry calm weather it surrounds 

* I find my anticipation of improvement has not been realized, 
as a worthy alderman of Melbourne is reported to have said, oh making 
a motion upon the subject in the Town Council, on the 12th July, 
1844, that the streets were " still in a state of nature !" 
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and h&ngs about the town like a vapour, and is so 
fine, that it penetrates not merely closed doors and 
windows, but bookcases, wardrobes, writing cases, 
workboxes, clocks and watches, — everything. " Dust 
storms" not unfrequently occur, and woe betide 
those who do not observe their approach, and timely 
shut and fasten all doors and windows. A stranger 
in the place cannot well help feeling some degree of 
alarm at the first storm of the kind which he wit- 
nesses ; it is so unlike anything in this country. The 
sky becomes suddenly dark and lurid, and as the 
storm approaches, the thick mass of dust is seen 
borne rapidly along by the raging wind, until it 
reaches the house whence the anxious beholder is 
watching it. Instantaneously the dwelling is en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust, so dense as totally 
to shut out from view every object within even a 
very few paces; the wind shaking the walls to 
their foundation, and threatening to bury them and 
the inhabitants in a heap of ruins. In a short time 
the storm passes off, and it is well if no other trace 
of it be left than the coat of dust pervading the house 
and every article of furniture it contains. Where 
the roof of a house is formed of shingles, through 
which the dust penetrates far more freely than slates, 
the attics would be considered quite uninhabitable 
were it not that rent is so exorbitant. 
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CHAPTER II. 



"the bush." 



By this time my readers will be glad to escape 
from the Town and have a look at the country 
round, more particularly such of them as may con- 
template a Squatter's life or have friends settled in 
the Bush. I confess I was impatient to see some- 
what of the interior of a country, the anticipated 
natural resources of which had given rise to the 
outlay of so much capital as must have been ex- 
pended in making Melbourne what it is ; and it was 
with no ordinary feelings of interest that one after- 
noon in the beginning of June, I set out to visit the 
station of a gentleman who had very kindly invited 
me to stay with him. He was one of the earliest 
settlers in Australia Felix, to which province he had, 
with no less enterprise than trouble, driven his herds 
of cattle from the neighbourhood of Sydney where 
he had long been resident, and which he relinquished 
under the conviction that the new settlement offered 
superior grazing land. He possessed one of the 
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finest stations in the country, and some of the best 
cattle, besides several flocks of sheep. He was also to a 
small extent a breeder of horses. It may be added, 
that he was a magistrate, and universally liked and 
respected.* These circumstances are mentioned to 
show that I fell into good hands, and that the reader 
may more fully enter into the expedition which is 
about to be narrated. My friend kindly volunteered to 
escort me, and we had for a companion another gen- 
tleman who had been a fellow passenger of mine from 
England, and was also well acquainted with Austra- 
lia Felbt, having previously resided there some time. 
His opinion of the province had been so favourable, 
that he had gone home for the purpose of purchas- 
ing some choice stock to introduce upon the station 
which had been granted to him. 

It was well that there were others to lead the way, 
for alone I should probably not have arrived at my 
friend's station by this time. There is no map o* 
the country showing its various roads or tracks, 

* By a letter from Pott Phillip, dated April, 1844, 1 Was eltremely 
concerned to hear that this gentleman, in conjunction with another, 
had sustained a severe loss h j the atrocious malice of a servant* This 
man having overdrawn his salary, and been refused a farther advance, 
revengefully poured sea water, instead of pickle, into 150 casks of beef 
which his employers had salted for exportation. Unfortunately the 
greater part of the meat thus utterly damaged had been shipped be- 
fore the discovery was made. My correspondent, in mentioning the 
circumstance, adds, that the gentleman *' is one of a million ; his ene- 
mies (if he have any besides the villain who has done him this in- 
jury) cannot speak ill of him," 
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neither are there any signpostB 5 and a man may wait 
at some places until he starves before any human 
being can be found to direct him. Besides this, when 
once he wanderB from the track, such is the nature 
of the country that he is almost sure to be lost. 
Let the reader imagine himself off any beaten road, 
and surrounded by trees, not generally dense, but 
contracting the view, and presenting such similarity 
of scene, that after wandering in a circle he comes 
back to the point whence he started without re- 
cognising it again ! This difficulty of finding his 
way across country, leads every colonist to carry with 
him a small pocket compass, and to inquire particu- 
larly before starting to what point his destination 
bears. Nor does he neglect to seek aid from 
the sun or stars, according as either may be visi- 
ble. In spite of all precautions, however, instances 
are constantly occurring of even experienced tra- 
vellers losing their track, and being obliged to 
"bush it" for the night; that is, to tie their 
horses to trees, or to tether them (if the animals 
carry a tethering rope round their necks, which is 
almost always the case on a long journey), and then 
to choose some soft place whereon to sleep till day- 
light, if gnawing hunger, cold, or rain should Aot 
disturb repose. I heard of a gentleman who did this 
within two or three hundred yards of his own hut, 
in perfect ignorance of his "whereabouts"! and I 
knew another who, having about a quarter of a mile 
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to walk in the dark from his own house across the 
" bush," in order to dine with the Superintendent, 
lost his way, and was obliged to go a considerable 
distance into the town of Melbourne, for the par- 
pose of procuring a butcher's boy to accompany him 
to Mr. Latrobe's house, for fear that, in* making fur- 
ther unsuccessful attempts to find the haven he 
desired, he should lose the dinner which it promised 
him. He had traversed the same ground more than 
once in the daytime, and, from frequently passing 
that way, knew well the direction in which the house 
lay ; and, in fact, he found afterwards that he had 
given up the search when within 100 yards of the 
object he sought. It is surprising his nose did not 
better direct him ; for I can personally speak to the 
savoury odours with which "his Honour's" good 
things scented the air, giving ordinary hunger the 
feeling of starvation, whilst the company were all 
waiting for the lost guest. 

But to go back to the ride. We were all mounted, 
and having met at our appointed rendezvous by the 
river near Melbourne, our first step was to cross the 
ferry, whence we continued on the right side of the 
Yarra Yarra. Our host's station extensively skirted 
both banks, but chiefly that on the right, where his 
" huts" were. The distance from Melbourne by the 
river might be computed at 100 miles, but across the 
country it was about forty. It was intended, how- 
ever, that we should ride that afternoon about half- 
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way only, where our friend expected to find a cor- 
dial welcome for as all in the hut of a gentleman 
squatter. The frontage on both sides of the Yarra 
Yarra, for several miles, in its very serpentine course 
immediately above Melbourne, has been sold by the 
government in small allotments at high prices, and 
many of these allotments have been again and again 
sold at still advancing sums. On some of them 
handsome residences and expensive buildings have 
been erected : one of these in which I had the plea- 
sure of dining on a previous occasion, would find few 
equals on the Thames, for design, strength of build- 
ing, or picturesqueness of situation. 

We had ridden about four miles, when we suddenly 
came upon a military encampment, startling, indeed, 
in the wilds of Australia ! It consisted of a body of 
aborigines, the drollest-looking set of recruits ever 
seen, but whom, nevertheless, the Government was 
attempting to drill into soldiers. Instead of tents, 
the sable warriors had wigwams, after the man- 
ner of their ancestors, and which were all dis- 
posed in proper cantonment line, a man and his 
family in each. The wigwams are soon formed with 
the aid of a few sticks supporting a cover of bark, 
turf, or small leafy branches. They somewhat resem- 
ble, in shape, the quarter of a globe, have one side 
open, scarcely higher than three feet or so from the 
ground, and their interior, in the widest part, may 
be about three or four feet. In wet or cold weather, 
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the protected side is always towards the rain or wind, 
and in front of the open side is kept a blazing fire. 
In the interior, the native sits on the ground with 
his legs doubled up, his u gin" or wife by his side, 
and the children and dogs, of whom there may be 
two or three of the former, and eight or nine of the 
latter, lying one over another, and indiscriminately 
filling up the little Space that is left* About fifty of 
these wigwams formed the encampment, at the head 
of which were the commanding officer's quarters, 
consisting of a small tent, in which we found the 
enterprising Englishman, under whose military skill 
and superintendence the corps was being formed. As 
we broke upon diem through the wood, and came 
riding tip, the whole camp started from listless inac- 
tivity into bustling curiosity, to see who we were 
and what we wanted. Many of the men, having in 
their former wanderings frequently visited the station 
of our host, immediately recognised him, and came 
laughing and grinning to ask him how he was, and 
to have a little gossip, and before long the whole 
body of Recruits was round tis. They were well- 
made, good-sized, muscular fellows, a fact of which 
the best ocular demonstration was afforded by their 
being fell in their undress uniform, a remarkably close, 
well-fitting, and simple attire, supplied gratuitously by 
the opulent firm of Messrs. Nature. When in the 
uniform furnished to diem by the government, they 
complain ** Him bery sore all ober." It was feared 
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that the scheme would prove to be impracticable, as 
none of the aborigines have ever yet been induced, 
for any continued length of time, to adopt a regular 
or settled life. Their idle, migratory habits, are too 
strong upon all the adults to permit any permanent 
effect to be produced by benevolent efforts to civilize 
them. No doubt a corps of native soldiers, if 
the attempt to form it were successful, would be 
extremely useful, as they might be maintained at 
small cost, and besides performing the ordinary 
duty of troops, might be employed with peculiar ad* 
vantage in repressing outrages by the aborigines, or 
in the capture of European offenders, who take to the 
bush, and are there very difficult to be got at by the 
police or regular troops ; such duty, moreover, being 
very severe and harassing to our countrymen : but 
should the attempt be unsuccessful, as many antici- 
pated, then the cost will have been incurred with no 
other result than to teach the natives how to become 
more dangerous,*— assuredly an unwise expenditure 
of public money. 

Our road subsequently took us by a dismantled 
cottage, lately the abode of a receiver of stolen 
goods, to whom the police, acting upon intelligence 
which was found to be correct, paid an unexpected 
visit in his retreat; and commencing their search 
with the roof, in the thatch of which they found 
several stolen articles of value, they proceeded to 
demolish the entire cottage ; leaving but a heap of 
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ruins to mark the criminal's abode, where for a long 
time it will remain, an impressive lesson to all evil- 
doers frequenting the road. The reader will, it is 
hoped, excuse another digression, for the purpose of 
narrating the immediate occasion of this man's de- 
tection and apprehension. The story will in some 
measure explain the nature of bush-ranging, an evil 
to which the neighbourhood of Sydney was formerly 
much liable, though that of Port Phillip happily very 
little ; an evil which has at length been almost en* 
tirely subdued, but which, from the nature of the 
country, and the desperate character of some of its 
population, must occasionally recur. 

One afternoon, during my stay at Melbourne, in- 
formation was brought to the police that bush- 
rangers were committing burglaries, highway rob- 
beries, and depredations in the surrounding country, 
with surprising rapidity and daring. The gang 
consisted of four or five men, mounted, and doubly 
and trebly armed. One was said to be a run- 
away convict ; and another, who certainly appeared 
superior to his guilty comrades, stated himself to be 
" a Cambridge man," and spoke much of the various 
colleges and collegians there ; but the gentlemen 
residing in the district who had been educated at 
that university, were indignant at this affront upon 
it, and protested that the man's connection with 
Cambridge could only have been in the charac- 
ter of a "gyp's help." The news immediately 
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spread like wild-fire all over the town, and set every 
body on the qui vive. Melbourne could scarcely 
have been more agitated had we been at war with 
France, and a hostile fleet appeared off the harbour. 
€t The bushrangers ! — the bushrangers ! — Have you 
heard anything more of the bushrangers?" was in 
everybody's mouth. The activity displayed, how- 
ever, on the occasion, was not confined to the tongue, 
for those amongst the country settlers who happened 
to be in the town hurried off to their several stations 
to look after their own property, whilst the border 
police and several volunteers hastened in two or 
three divisions to ride in pursuit of the public 
enemy, resolved to capture them dead or alive. To 
put such offenders down at once and in a decided 
way was much to be desired, for if not vigorously 
checked at first, bushranging is likely to increase 
and become a most serious matter. Everybody there- 
fore was eager in assisting the capture, either per- 
sonally or by the loan of horses or arms. The police 
had already made one expedition from an out-station 
in pursuit of the men, but had returned jaded and 
unsuccessful. The fact is, bushrangers are difficult 
to apprehend, as they ride very hard from one part 
of the country to another, visiting on the same night 
stations thirty miles apart, and there changing tired 
horses for fresh. Their flights, too, are not confined 
to roads, but extend over the open country, which is 
just sufficiently wooded to conceal them at no great 
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distance, without offering any obstacle to their pro* 

gress, so that altogether the chase, to be successful, 

requires no little skill, judgment, and knowledge of the 

country, with courage and unwearied perseverance. 

One of the parties who agreed to " turn out " on 

the occasion, like the volunteers of old, consisted of 

five gentlemen, one of whom was a fellow passenger 

of mine from England, and is now lingering with me 

in front of the receiver's ruins, whilst I relate the very 

spirited doings of himself and friends. The party 

chose a Mr. Fowler for their captain, and soon after 

dark called at my residence, a little out of the town, 

to borrow some additional arms for one of their num* 

ber. Having obtained a pair of pistols, a sword, and 

a bowie knife, they rode off, prepared for a hard fight, 

whilst I, on turning in, almost congratulated myself 

that having no horse at command, my conscience did 

not upbraid me for courting the charms of a quiet 

bed, instead of hunting all over the country in the 

dark, after a desperate set of well-armed men, who 

it was known would never yield so long as they 

had a chance of escape, even by the commission 

of murder. For twelve hours or more did the party 

ride in zealous pursuit, stimulated by hearing from 

time to time that they were on the right track, and 

urging their jaded steeds until they were ready to 

drop, when at eight o'clock the next morning the 

bushrangers' horses were descried, tethered close to 

the hut of a gentleman squatter, where the men, 
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who were four in number, had arrived about an hour 
before their pursuers. Three of the gang were 
enjoying their breakfast, whilst the fourth was stand- 
ing guard over the master of the but, and no fewer 
than five other gentlemen, who had been surprised 
at that meal before they could reach their arms, and 
who were now " bailed up " against a fence outside 
the hut, with the single ruffian before them, ready 
to shoot the first who stirred. In consequence of 
the approaching party being obliged to take a cir- 
cuitous route to avoid some stiff fences close to the 
dwelling, the three men who were regaling them- 
selves with the fere prepared for their betters, gained 
time to join their comrade, and stand prepared for 
the encounter. All four took up a position on foot 
in front of the hut, whilst the gallant band of volun- 
teers, reassured by seeing that they were at length 
within reach of their object, with loud cheers gal* 
loped up to the scene of action. The bushrangers 
received them with a volley, which, though grazing 
some, yet neither wounded nor checked the ad- 
vancing party; the only effect of such precipitate 
fire being to prevent all parley, and at once to bring 
matters to a crisis. The gentlemen immediately 
sprang to the ground, rushing at their desperate foes 
with the fixed resolve to capture them dead or alive ; 
but the men, panic-struck by such determination, 
did not remain to meet the encounter. Three of 
them sought refuge in the hut, and the fourth, being 
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too late to enter at the same time, fled to a barn, 
hotly pursued by Mr. Fowler, between whom and 
himself, a conflict at once commenced. The four 
other volunteers being instantly fired upon by the 
men in the hut, who, in addition to their own arms, 
possessed those of the gentlemen whom they had 
so audaciously "bailed up," were obliged to retreat 
beyond the reach of shot, whilst, unfortunately, they 
could not aid their captain without again bringing 
themselves within its range. However, one gentle- 
man, followed by another, courageously ran to his 
assistance ; and though one of the two was, I believe, 
slightly wounded, yet both escaped without serious 
injury, and arrived in time to terminate, by an im- 
mediate death-wound to his opponent, the desperate 
struggle which had in the mean time been going on 
between Mr. Fowler and the fourth bushranger, and 
from which, even the former narrowly escaped with 
life, being for some time afterwards in imminent 
danger from the numerous wounds he received in the 
conflict. This by-part of the battle being over, a 
consultation was held how the three men should be 
dislodged from the hut, the sides of which, being 
constructed of strong slabs of wood, abounded in 
crevices, through which the bushrangers commanded 
the whole exterior, without endangering themselves. 
At last it was agreed that two men, who had come 
up in the mean time, and, knowing something of 
the fellows, had volunteered to go in to them for 
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the purpose of persuading them to surrender, 
should be allowed to do so ; but this, instead of pro- 
ducing any good result, only made the matter worse, 
as the bushrangers no -sooner had these men in their 
power, than they swore that, if any attempt were 
made to capture themselves, their prisoners should be 
killed. However, after some time, it was determined 
to fire the hut, and one or two carts, with beds in 
them, were advanced against it, covering the approach 
of an armed party. At this stage, the three bush- 
rangers, who no doubt were somewhat daunted by 
the information of their comrade's death, and fore- 
saw that further resistance would probably lead 
to their own immediate slaughter, thought fit to 
open a parley, and upon a promise being given 
to them, that they should be handed over to justice, 
and not be summarily dealt with on the spot, to 
come forth and surrender themselves. They were 
afterwards tried, condemned, and executed ; but 
the execution being delayed for full six weeks, in 
consequence of the necessary reference to. the Go- 
vernment at Sydney, lost half its effect ; as the natural 
public indignation at the crimes of which they had 
been guilty, had time to subside, and was succeeded, 
in the breasts of many, by a feeling of commiseration 
for the felons, and a wish for their exemption from 
the capital punishment. 

The man whose hut had been destroyed in the 
manner before mentioned, was the receiver of all the 
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watches, plate, money, jewels, and other valuables of 
small bulk, which thfe bushrangers, in their predatory 
excursions, were enabled to cany off; and it was 
owing to evidence which came out on their capture 
that his villainy was discovered. 

In conclusion, it will no doubt afford pleasure to 
the reader to hear, that a public dinner was After- 
wards given to Mr. Fowler and his party, to mark the 
sense entertained of' the service their gallantly had 
effected. The affair gave rise to a proposition for the 
establishment of a yeomanr^ corps; but I am not 
aware whether the plan was carried into effect. : 

After this long halt, the remainder of the day's 
ride must be passed without observation, the reader 
allowing himself to be introduced at once to the 
station where it was proposed to seek a night's 
lodging. We arrived at the hut soon after' dark, and 
were met at the threshold by its fdir mistress, her 
husband being absent at Melbourne. Although our 
arrival was unexpected, and two of us were strangers 
to the hostess, yet our reception was not the less 
hospitable. The absence of the worthy owner de- 
prived us indeed of the pleasure of bier society, but 
his presence could not have ensured to us a warmer 
welcome, or better fare. This being the first squat- 
ter's station which I had visited, I was particularly 
interested and curious in everything about it. A 
squatter is one who occupies land under licence from 
the Crown, for which he pays ten pounds yearly; 
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he is a mere tenant-at-will. This class far exceeds 
in number the landowners, or at least, owners to 
any extent ; in fact, the squatting system is almost 
universally adopted throughout New South Wales 
by both graziers find sheep-farmers ; and without it, 
or something analogous to it, the colony would come 
to a full stop. The present was a cattle station, 
but a very small one iu every respect,— -in the 
quantity of land attached, — or, to use the colonial 
term, in its "run," — in the number of the herd upon 
it, and in the establishment altogether. The gen- 
tleman and his wife had been in the country about 
two years,- but bad resided at their present. station 
only about six or eight months, having previously 
been in partnership elsewhere with a friend. This 
was their independent beginning ; and having, pro- 
bably, but small means, they were obliged to " cut 
their coat according to their cloth :"■ — feeling their 
way, and prudently resolved to avoid a common error 
in the colony, of making a dashing commencement, 
but "a lame and impotent conclusion." They came 
from the land of Canny Folk, and were both of 
gentle blood and education, but were not above fol- 
lowing a patriarchal life in Australia. Our hostess 
was a niece of Mungo Park, and possessed the like 
spirit of adventure and strength of mind, but softened 
by the grace of feminine qualities. The unaffected 
simplicity, good nature, and sensible conversation 
with which she entertained us, could not fail to 

d2 
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produce a most pleasing impression of the first lady it 
had been my fortune to meet, cheerfully applying 
that wonderful power of adaptation to external cir- 
cumstances, which human nature happily possesses, to 
such an extraordinary change in her mode of life as a 
residence in the " bush" necessarily occasioned. She 
had no children, and the only two other people on 
the station besides herself and husband, were her 
nephew and a farm servant, both young men of 
nineteen or twenty. They were looking out for a 
female domestic, but were then " rubbing on" with- 
out one. The hut into which we were thus kindly 
invited was, if I recollect rightly, a log one, and 
was rude indeed ; but the view of its interior rather 
raised the spirits than tended to depress them — it 
bore no mark of dirt or neglect, and none of any 
severe hardship or suffering privation, which the 
same description of hut or cottage in this country 
would do in too many instances. It was divided 
in the middle by a log screen, which not being 
higher than the walls, whilst the roof was carried to 
a much greater height, only partially answered its 
purpose of separating the bed-room from the sit- 
ting-room. The frame-work and the supporting 
beams of the roof were.all visible, and afforded useful 
accommodation for the stowage of articles not in 
ordinary use. Neither room had any flooring, and 
I am not sure whether it was intended to incur an 
expense which many say has no advantage, and 
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only entails the additional trouble of frequent scour- 
ing, with greater risk of conflagration in a country 
where such large wood fires are burned. " Mother 
Earth" is of course wholly free from a risk so justly 
dreaded by the squatter, whilst by constant pres- 
sure it becomes nearly as hard and smooth as pave- 
ment, and is therefore easily swept. In the room 
where we were entertained there was a glorious 
stone chimney, somewhat of the make and dimen- 
sions of those in which our forefathers were accus- 
tomed to sit, affording ample space for smoking 
hams and bacon, and for the convenient suspension 
of every description of culinary vessel. The hearth 
was on that liberal scale which admitted any rea- 
sonable assemblage of company to an equal .benefit 
from the fire without jostling, or even the sacrifice 
of a lounging attitude, and was laden with logs of 
wood of corresponding size, burning brightly, and 
mingling their cheerful crackling sounds with the 
tea-inviting song of the capacious kettle. Such was 
the fireside to which we were bidden by our amiable 
hostess, and to which, weary, hungry, and chilly, 
we right gladly approached. Our fare was simple 
and good, and was prepared and placed before us 
by the aunt and nephew, without any false pride 
or unnecessary excuses for personally tending our 
wants. Subsequently — oh! the horror to drawing- 
room ladies-— came cigars, which, instead of being 
prohibited, were rather encouraged by a drap of 
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auld whisky. Thus the evening passed away until, 
at ten o'clock, we all agreed it was time for bed, so, 
whilst the gentlemen left the hut for a moment to 
take a look at their horses and see that they were 
comfortable, our hostess busied herself in convert- 
ing the deserted sittirig-Toom into a dormitory, and 
on returning we were happy to find . four berths 
ready for occupation. I was treated to a couch on 
one side the fireplace,. while on the opposite side was 
suspended from the roof the swinging cot. of the 
nephew, being his usual retreat; and in* the centre 
was a good-sized u shake<-down," tidily made up on 
the' ground immediately in front of the fire, with the 
feet towards it. This was intended for my two 
friends. Our hostels having retired to her own apart- 
ment on the other side of the' screen, and the nephew 
having made up the fire' tor last until break of dawn, 
the reader may here pause while we enjoy an unin- 
terrupted night's rest. 

It was just daylight on the following morning, 
when die voite of our hostess was heard from the 
other side of the screen summoning her nephew to 
rise, which he iafahediately did, hoisting his cot 
up to the roof; quite out of the way, and almost 
out of sight. The fire, which had been burning for 
about seven hours, was of course not so bright or 
lively as overnight, but was soon in a blaze again 
under the ready hand of the nephew, who then 
went out to follow his morning duties, such as help- 
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ing the servant to bring in the cows, and milk thetn, 
Sec. .The three guests took care not to detain their 
hostess a prisoner in her own room, but after making 
a hurried toilet, were tempted by the beauty of the 
morning to stroll amidst the retired and charm- 
ing scenery around. The station fronted the 
Yarra.Yaipa, and the hut and other buildings form- 
ing the homestead, were erected on a piece of 
cleaned ground, sloping down to the river, which 
coursed along in a graceful curve, rather rapidly, 
yet of a good depth, with wooded heights on 
either side. The "run" included some fair open 
pasture land, but was too limited to admit of any 
large number of cattle being kept upon it, Near the 
principal hut were the out-buildings, the stock and 
milking yards, the horse shed, the hen house, &c. ; 
but these we,re not complete* and no doubt the 
i m prov em ents which have since been made on the 
station would render recognition extremely difficult. 
On returning from our walk, we foun#no tokens 
of the room haying been slept in; all was clean and 
orderly,, and a good breakfast was laid out, in the 
certain reliance of bush appetites being braw and 
bonnie. After adding another proof to this estab- 
lished fact, we mounted our steeds and resumed a 
journey which had thus so agreeably been begun. 

Before, however, we bid adieu to our fair hostess, 
an apology is due to her for the freedom which 
has been taken in writing such a particular account 
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of my first night's lodging in the " bush." I should 
deeply regret were a single word to cause her the 
least annoyance. * 

We rode on at a gentle pace for three or four 
hours through a very undulating woody country, 
occasionally presenting some beautiful " bit " of 
scenery to delay us by a gratifying gaze, until we 
reached much such another station as that we had 
left, only that the "run" appeared to contain more 
open land. The hut, too, was built of different ma- 
terials, namely of " wattle and dab," or in other words, 
the stems and twigs of the wattle (a common tree 
in Australia, and useful as well as fragrant and orna- 
mental), with plaster, or "dab," filling up chinks and 
hollows, and presenting a white and even surface. It 
was tenanted by a gentleman and his wife, and their 
family of three or four young children, with a young 
man — a cousin, I believe. Here there was no servant 
at all, and the gentleman and his cousin had them- 
selves entiAy erected the hut, and, in fact, made the 
place. They had been out that morning for four or 
five hours before they could find and drive in the 
straying cows, a delay no less annoying to themselves 

* Wherever, throughout these pages, I may be considered as writ- 
ing with two .great particularity of individuals and their stations, &c, 
I trust it will be borne in mind that I hare had only one object in 
view, to convey a fair representation of New South Wales, following 
as closely as possible the circumstances under which the colony was 
seen by myself, without wantonly hurting the feelings of any person 
incidentally mentioned. 
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than trying to the children, who missed their usual 
supply of milk. The lady complained of the great 
ravages which had been made amongst her poultry 
by a disease common in Australia, but the nature of 
which was unknown. The fowl when attacked by it 
gives a turn round or two, and, dropping, dies almost 
instantly. Another great enemy to her poultry-yard 
were the hawks, which committed such slaughter 
upon the fowls that they were obliged to be much 
shut up. 

Time being precious to all, we did not make a 
long halt, but were soon once more in the saddle ; 
again drawing bridle, however, after a further ride of 
some hours, at a. bachelor's station, where three or 
four other visitors had just arrived, with whom we 
were all invited into " the parlour." I really 
think it was called so ; — a parlour in the Bush of 
Australia I And here, though it was one o'clock, 
and hunger impatiently gnawing at our very vitals, 
wine and spirits were alone produced, wflrch, though 
they did not satisfy our cravings, yet for a time paci- 
fied them. The hut was " wattle and dab," and was 
a comfortable, well-furnished cottage enough, and 
marked the abode of a reasonable being, too wise 
to suffer his dwelling to be like those of many 
settlers, extremely inconvenient and uncomfortable. 
From this station we soon entered upon that of our 
host, and after riding a considerable distance (for he 
was indeed lord over many acres), we came upon his 

d 5 
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huts, die number of which was surprising, and in- 
duced a belief that we were entering a village, 
instead of the homestead- of a bachelor squatter. 
Men came running to take our horses, women were 
peeping out, and children staring in groups, whilst 
dogs of every breed leaped forward to greet their mas- 
ter on his return. The hut which we were invited 
to enter did not correspond with all this, being very 
small, and crowded by a variety of things; but I 
afterwards discovered that a new one was nearly 
finished for our host's accommodation. The build- 
ing he then occupied was made of slabs, krni divided 
in the middle, as squatters' huts ordinarily are, by a 
screen. A good dinner was soon setved, accompa- 
nied by wine/ which is a luxury met with at the 
tables df none but the more affluent or self-indulgent 
among the squatters, and by some of them bnly oc- 
casionally used* In the bedrodm our host and I 
slept in crib-like beds, and our friend and another 
gentlemailleposed on couches on either side of the 
sitting*>Tbomi Hie windows were extremely email, 
but then that did not matter so much, as several 
large chinks and crevices in the walls served to admit 
both light and air! On the following morning, I 
walked out rather early to take a more leisurely 
survey of the homestead and its various buildings. 
At the head of all stood the new hut, which was 
a great improvement upon the old one, and, in 
fact, bore no resemblance to it, being what we 
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should call in this country a cottage ornie. It 
was indeed a pretty, well*arranged, toomj buildings 
of " wattle and dab," and only required a deserving 
mistress to make it what our host richly merited, — a 
happy and comfortable home* A little removed on 
either side of this cottage were ranged the huts of 
the storekeeper and domestics, with these for the 
stores ; the whole forming, with a building opposite 
to the main hut, an extensive quadrangle ; beyond 
which, in an unattached line, sufficiently distant to 
prevent any five from spreading, were the men's 
huts, the stables, barns, fowl-»houses* stock, and 
milking yards, &c«, &c. The flower and kitchen 
gardens were in a situation more sheltered than the 
house, but at no greater distance than 100 yards, 
and were well stocked and in good order. The 
whole were placed on elevated, open ground, com- 
manding fine and extensive views, bounded by 
wooded mountains, on which snow might not un- 
frequently be seen to linger* * 

As our host was somewhat busy in inquiring into 
matters which had happened during his absence, and 
the friend who had accompanied us was obliged to 
return to Melbourne, I started alone for a walk 
after breakfast, with a little spaniel and a gun. 
The Yarra Yarra was running within a quarter of 
a mile, and as it promised no indifferent Sport, 
and was otherwise inviting by its quiet and shaded 
retirement, I bent my steps to its bank, impatiently 
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desiring to become acquainted with some of the 
many rare and beautiful birds peculiar to Australia. 
The river winds about there in charming curves and 
sweeps, in one reach deep and still, in the next 
dashing rapidly along, and every here and there 
sending out diverging streams, which, after forming 
small lagoons, return to the main body. In one of 
these lagoons I came suddenly, and to my surprise, 
upon two most majestic black swans, those rare birds 
to see which Latin grammar had taught me to think 
was hopeless ; and yet here were a pair of those noble 
creatures within thirty yards, resting quietly on the 
water, with heads proudly up, and necks slightly 
curved* I stopped instantly, and, bringing the gun 
to my shoulder, was taking aim, when the thought 
struck me, that as the house was so near, and I had 
not been warned of the probability of falling in with 
so noble a prey, and as the birds themselves did not 
offer to move, though the spaniel ran barking at 
them, they *must be tame ones, and most probably 
the greatest pets on the station. Down went the 
gun again, whilst I inwardly thanked the stars that 
I had escaped the Cockneyism of shooting a 
friend's tame swans. I then walked nearer to have 
a better look, whilst the spaniel, greatly dissatisfied 
with my forbearance, plunged into the water, and 
would certainly have attacked them single pawed, 
and have severely suffered for his temerity, had I not 
vehemently called him back. They glided grace* 
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fully away, and could not afterwards be found. The 
black swan is common in many parts of Australia, 
and is generally considered to be a more beautiful 
bird than the white, an opinion for which it is pro- 
bably indebted to the novelty of its sight in English 
eyes. In prosecuting the walk, I put up some quail 
and wild duck, whilst cockatoos, and particularly a 
black one, a rare and very shy breed, were taunting 
me from remote trees ; but I returned home without 
having once fired, not being stealthy enough to get 
within shot of any birds except the memorable swans, 
which I afterwards learned, to my mortification, were 
wild and fair game. The gentlemen with whom we 
had taken a wine tiffin the previous day, joined us at 
dinner by invitation, and had as good a repast as any 
healthy appetite could desire, though there was not 
a shop nearer than Melbourne, some forty miles off. 

The next day was Sunday, and it was painful to 
find that there was no "assembling of ourselves 
together" for the common worship of God. Neither 
business nor pleasure seemed to interfere, for a still 
quiet reigned throughout the station, peculiarly in- 
viting the creature to fall down and worship his 
Creator. With a few honourable exceptions, no 
attempt even is made by the squatter to impress 
religion upoo the people in his employ ; he is him- 
self, alas ! but too often a total stranger to its Divine 
influences, and the consequence is, that " like master 
like man," and the Sabbath is spent in some pursuit 
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ill adapted to the day. The absence of all religious 
feeling, as well as of religious observances, in the 
Australian Bosh, where there is no town or consider- 
able village near, having its regularly appointed 
minister of God, is indeed striking and fearful. 
Many young men settle there who previously have 
been well instructed in ail the principles of religion, 
and have had their minds imbued with a proper 
sense of it, and their conduct guided by it, but who 
nevertheless, after living some time in the Bush, 
become apparently dead to all religious feeling, if 
not at open variance with the laws and precepts 
of Christianity. This more commonly arises in the 
absence of a minister, without whom the settlers ap- 
parently think themselves exempted from the obliga- 
tion of public worship : and omitting that, they, in 
too many instances, proceed to the neglect also of 
private prayer and religious reading, and the result is, 
that painful spebtacle — a life spent without God. 
No one will deny that the farther we are removed 
from any minister of our religion, and the regular ad* 
ministration of holy ordinances, the more it is incum- 
bent upon us to " watch And pray lest we enter into 
temptation ;" for if, in such remote and lonely places 
as up-country stations in Australia, we ourselves 
fail to observe religious practices, what remains to 
awaken us to a sense of our estrangement from the 
Almighty? What hope is there for our reclamation 
other than that, in His infinite mercy, He may make 
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us alive to the desperate naturef of out- condition, by 
the infliction of some heavy oalfcmtty; the more heavy 
as we have not at friend in Him who so toucbingly 
offers rest unto all who ate "weary and heavy 
laden V Moreover, it will be admitted by all that 
the squatter is clearly responsible, not merely for bis 
own godly faith and practice, but also, as far as any 
efforts of his can extend', for those of the people in his 
employ. It is dear that much of the crime and 
dishonesty aifcongst the labouring population of 
Australia may be attributed to the neglected state, 
with regard to religion, in which they are left by 
their masters, not to say to the contempt of. it into 
which their examples tob often lead them** . 

The station where we are now passihg the Sabbath 
does not cfcdl for thg Severity of remark which I have 
been led to make upon others. There was, indeed, 
the great omission of public worship, but otherwise 
nothing Occurred tmbtcdming the Baeredness of tht 
day ; and did it not savour of impertinence, I would 
add my belief that my hodt wbs a religious as well 
as moral man. 

The following morning was devoted to the kahgaroo 

• * * 

* It is right to say, that many of these observation* might, with ltd 
less truth, be applied to other colonies, East India, &c. Religion, I 
fear, must be brought to every man's door before he will heed it ; and 
as this is at present impossible in such extensive and tbinly popu- 
lated countries as Australia, we ought not to be surprised at the reli- 
gious indifference of many of our squatting .countrymen. 
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chase, when three of us started, accompanied by a 
huntsman, and a leash of hounds. The ride to the 
hunting ground afforded a favourable opportunity for 
seeing a portion of my friend's station, which, as we 
passed through field and wood, and over hill and 
dale, appeared to be boundless. This fine range of 
hills, and that beyond — these extensive sheep-walks, 
those fine cattle runs — the river, the woods, " the 
bunting-grounds/' — all were his. And what beauti- 
ful scenery it embraced, and how amply slocked with 

." fish, flesh, and fowl !" But who was the lord, of 

• 

this fine territory? I looked at him every now and 
then as he rode by my side, under the impression 
that he must be a Duke of Sutherland or Northum- 
berland ; and I could with difficulty force my mind 
into any continued conviction of the real truth, that 
he was nothing more than what any one with a small 
capital might become, if so minded, — an occupier of 
boundless acres, under yearly license from the crown. 
Here is freedom, indeed, for the spirit which frets at 
its imprisonment in England, where, surrounded on 
every side by hedges, fences, and park palings, by 
" no thoroughfare" boards, and harsh warnings that 
"trespassers will be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law," and that u all dogs found in these 
premises will be shot ;" to say nothing of the boards 
bearing on them those alarming words, " steel traps 
and spring guns are set in these grounds," — many of 
which, on (he strength of old recollections I suppose, 
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,' are still kept up in terrorem, a man is confined to 
>; narrow hard roads, for the use even of which he has 
to pay heavily, and so often, that before he has well 1 
replaced his purse, buttoned his coat, and resumed 
/ his glove, he has the whole tiresome, exacting, delay- 
v ing, chilling process to go through again. Yes, if 
N any one chafe and fret at imprisonment like this, let 
him exchange his cottage and meadow in England, 
for a hut and county in Australia, and there enjoy 
that personal liberty which, however much boasted of 
here, is but seldom enjoyed* There he may ride far 
and wide, fearless of turnpike or trespass— fine sce- 
nery around him, a beautiful sky above, and gay 
plumaged birds carolling aud cheering him on, as he 
canters lightly over the pleasant turf, blessing his 
Maker for health and freedom. There, instead of 
losing or impairing the healthful functions of his < 
lungs, inhaling a heavy and contaminated atmo- 
sphere, while he is creeping slippered by the side of a 
row of wallflowers, or a bed of mignonette, or taking 
what is termed exercise, or a " constitutional walk, 
by parading a garden, enclosed by a " fine wall 
thirty feet long by twenty wide, or at best perhaps a 
single meadow, as wet as water almost all the year 
round : instead of these, he will enjoy an atmosphere 
dry and elastic enough in itself to make him light of 
heart and agile in body, and which will contribute 
indeed to raise his animal spirits to a tone that per** 
baps he has never before experienced. But, hush J , 
my friend points to a mob of kangaroos — yes, there ^ 
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they are, — at a distance in the wood 'tis true, but near 
enough to see that someamorig them are fine fellows* 
Ah! there go the dogs in full scent Now' for it, 
stick fast, hurrah! away we tear, horse and horsemen 
vying in eagerness* " Gently/' says my friend : 
" mind the holes, or your horse's leg and your own 
head will both- be broken — don't let him take you 
under too low a branch, for I cannot stop to pick up 
the; pieces, though they may be of your • body,— and 
don't fatigue him too much by jumping him over 
fallen trees— steady, not too fast." Away we go ! 
wild and exciting sport! — a noble object to rundown, 
8tnd sufficient danger in its pursuit. The dogs* have 
separated one of the finest from the mob,, and- are 
close upon him 1 ; but, no! there he goes* sofene way 
a head— leap— leap — his hind legs and tail alone- at 
work — he's on the brow of that hill, and will escape! 
What bounds he takes ! yes, I thought he 'd get 
away. Two of the dogs are at fault, aa wtU as<ouF« 
pelves. Bat where 's Jurio — the best of 'the lot; she 
mu&t be still upon him ! We must wait here awbile 
to breathe both hones and dogs, and perhaps if we 
use the whistle she may come in. Ah ! there she is; 
but limping painfully along, poor thing ! The kan- 
garoo must have struck her; no, in her eagerness 
the has cortie in contact with the sharp point of some 
fallen wood, and cut her shoulder too severely for her 
to run again. 
This " untoward event" spoiled our sport; for Juno 
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was the only dog to be relied upon, the others, being 
young and not thoroughly broken in, hunted wildly 
and to little purpose by themselves, but were useful 
when led by the fast and steady Juno. A- fevt short 
and smart runs, over no less difficult ground than the 
first, succeeded, but eventually w£ returned home 
without killing, which to me was a great disappoint- 
ment, as " the death" is occasionally a tine sight— a 
large kangaroo at bay, standing when erect as muck 
perhaps as six feel, is not rashly to b* dealt with, 
as many a dog has learned: A death, too, would 
have put us in possession 1 of a tail*— a far morei var 
luable prize than " a brush/ 4 for it makes excellent 
soup, and, weighing sometimes as much as fourteen 
pounds, yields a supply which, in quantity as* well* «ar 
quality, would be a valuable addition to the tuoeena 
of even that great consumer, but most useful ■ body, ^ ^ 
"the Mendicity Society." The kangaroo is still C vjj 
abundant in Australia, and though its tail is. alone ^ V 
prized by the European, yet the whole body is 
greedily devoured by the Aborigines, and is an impor- 
tant article of their subsistence. 

In mentioning the hunt, some allusion has been 
made to the peril which both horse and rider incurred 
from the great number of holes in the ground over 
which the chase extended, and also from the many 
trees, both fallen and standing, which at every turn 
obstructed our progress* The holes are concealed by 
a light covering of grass, twigs, and leaves ; in some 
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trees formerly stood which time or fire has levelled, 
and whose stumps and roots have entirely decayed ; 
but the more dangerous and the greater number are 
made by the wombat, and vary somewhat in size 
and depth ; it being no unusual thing for a strange 
horse to get a leg fixed in one up to the shoulder, 
while his unfortunate rider may be thrown with his 
head against the trunk of a tree ; when, if his skull 
be thick enough to escape uncracked, he rises to ex- 
tricate a broken legged-horse ! My host being un- 
willing to expose me to this danger, very kindly lent 
me one of his horses which knew the ground well, 
and was accustomed to the sport. The animal 
avoided the holes with wonderful quickness of eye 
and limb, and I soon left myself in perfect confi- 
dence to a sagacity which did not once betray me. 
Wombat . ground is not uncommon in Australia, 
though some districts are entirely free from it. The 
trees below and the branches above were scarcely less 
dangerous, and with a very hot horse might prove 
awkward customers. In all the woods, there are a 
great many fallen trees strewn about ; a few from age, 
but the great majority from fires occasioned generally 
by the carelessness of the natives. The black and 
decayed trunks repeatedly intercepting the path, mar 
the foreground of many a beautiful landscape, by 
giving to it a sad and melancholy tinge. 

The ride now and then brought to view some of the 
fine cattle, which grazed in " mobs" upon different 
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parts of the station, and it was to be wished that 
their noble carcasses, weighing on the average perhaps 
eight or nine hundredweight, could have been brought 
to the English market, instead of being, as they were 
then, almost unsaleable. The station was admirably 
idapted for the purpose, having great variety of feed 
suitable to both dry and Vet seasons, and also pos- 
sessing several natural enclosures by which the 
cattle might be kept separate according to their age, 
sex, &c. 

My visit finished on the following morning, greatly 
to my regret, as I could have passed a longer time 
with no little pleasure, where there was out of doors 
so much to see and to interest, and within doors such 
agreeable and instructive companionship; but en- 
gagements compelled a return to Melbourne, whither 
my host insisted upon escorting me, saying he had 
business which required his attendance; but doubt- 
less it was his good nature which prompted him to 
see his visitor safe home, and furnished the only mo- 
tive for so long a ride. We called on our way back 
upon the station where we had slept on the road out, 
and had the pleasure of seeing the lady's husband ; 
but we scarcely dismounted, it being a busy time 
with him, while we had none to spare, as we had 
started rather late, and wished to arrive at Melbourne 
before dark. 

The only variation in the ride was, that instead of 
crossing the Yarra Yarra at the ferry close to Mel- 
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bourne, we rode through it some way higher up at a 
ford which shortens the journey a mile or two, but of 
which we were unable previously to take advantage, 
on account of the swollen state of the river. On the 
present occasion, my companion had calculated the 
feasibility of the passage to a nicety, as, had the river 
been an inch .or two higher, it would have run fairly 
over the horses' backs, and we must all have had a 
swimming bout. As it was, it was a ludicrous, if not 
dangerous, experiment to perform ; though the idea 
of the former prevailed with me so much over the 
latter, that I could npt help bursting out into a hearty 
laugh, when, creeping along very steadily across the 
stream in a diagonal line, I found as we went step 
by step, the river becoming deeper and deeper, and 
what was worse, extremely rapid, until at last my 
coat tails being carefully tucked up, and my legs 
stuck out on either side of the horse's head, and 
raised somewhat above the centre of gravity, of which 
the water was within an inch, and running strongly 
against the horse, I felt that my position must be as 
ludicrous for a spectator to witness, as it was ticklish 
to myself. It was a difficult matter- to keep dry, and 
yet maintain an equilibrium of such delicate adjust- 
ment as to be momentarily endangered by the least 
puff of wind ; but fortunately the horse, being nearly 
carried off his legs, could only move at a stealthy 
pace, and as though conscious of the precarious 
situation of his rider. The opposite bank, which 
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seemed at first so far distant, and so little likely to 
be attained, was at length however reached without 
other inconvenience than well-soaked saddle-flaps, 
&c. My companion, being an old colonist, pro- 
Bounced this a very favourable passage, saying we 
had got "nicely through." Such risks are thought 
nothing of in Australia, and no man should emigrate 
as a squatter there, unless be is prepared for much 
more unpleasant and hazardous exploits in crossing 
rivers and creeks. 

We arrived at Melbourne soon after dark, without 
having once baited our horses, except with as much 
water as they liked. There .was no opportunity of 
giving them aught else, time not allowing us to 
indulge them with a feed off the grass on our toad, 
nor did they require it, being well used to similar 
long baitless journeys. The quantity of work which 
a horse will get through in the colony, upon no other 
food than grass, is extraordinary. A day's journey 
there is generally much farther than in England, 
and yet it is accomplished with comparative ease 
•without any bait. Water is freely allowed, often ad 
libitum, as opportunity may offer, but the order so 
common on the road-side in England, Of a " quartern 
of oats and three-penn'orth of beans," is unknown 
in Australia. When on a journey of more than one 
day, the horse is tethered at night, for which purpose 
a rope is usually carried round his neck ; and the bit 
of grass he manages to pick up during the hours he 
should be at perfect rest is all he has to sustain him 
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the whole distance. On arriving at his destination, 
if in the country, he is turned loose to feed at will. 
In the towns, and occasionally in the country, horses 
are stabled. At Melbourne, 6*. a night was charged 
for them at the best livery stables, a price which 
commanded English fare and treatment — not Aus- 
tralian. It is worthy of remark, that during the hot 
season, when the thermometer may be as high as 
100° or 110° in the sun, the horse will accomplish a 
long journey with far greater ease than on a winter's 
day, when the temperature may be forty degrees 
lower. This is owing, no doubt, to the state of the 
atmosphere, which in the summer is dry, light, and 
elastic, but in the winter is frequently heavy, and has 
much humidity in it. The breed of horses in New 
South Wales is almost entirely English, a great 
many valuable ones having been imported from this 
country, a speculation which, on the whole, has 
answered remarkably well. A few Arabs have been 
introduced from India, and several ponies from 
Timor. The general appearance of the horses, how- 
ever, is much inferior to the look of those in this 
country, and many of them, though possessing great 
powers of endurance and other good qualities, yet 
are certainly far from being handsome, more par- 
ticularly a class called the " razor backed," from the 
prominence and sharpness of the backbone. There 
were eight thorough-breds on board the ship in 
which I sailed to Australia ; two of the number 
being placed on deck in consequence of a want of 
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room below, died in the channel from the inclemency 
of the weather. The remaining six were the property 
of the enterprising Mr. Boyd, whose yacht " the 
Wanderer," has borne him to so many shores. Their 
stalls were erected forward and ran fore and aft, a 
position which was ill advised, the motion of the 
sea being less felt when they are constructed athwart 
the ship. These horses, like all others at sea, were 
obliged to be kept standing throughout the voyage, 
but their legs barely touched the deck, broad wadded 
straps being passed under their bellies from the 
beams above, to sustain their weight. Sheepskins 
were also nailed against the stalls, and filled out so 
as to touch the sides of the noble animals, and pre* 
vent them, if possible, from being hurt by the ship's 
motion. They were also protected from the head 
and back bars of the stalls by well covered straps 
and pads, so that altogether they had no power to 
move. Notwithstanding all this precaution, some of 
them were frightfully rubbed, and became a mass of 
raws, distressing to see. After being thus cooped 
up for four months, from the time they were first 
shipped in the docks to the day of arrival in smooth 
water in Port Phillip, and for the five or six weeks 
daring which the vessel was detained there, on her 
way to Sydney, at which place they were to be 
landed, it is surprising that only one out of the num- 
ber died. He lost heart when the ship again put to 
sea from Port Phillip, 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE BUSH. 



Should the reader not be weary of playing the part 
of an equestrian, he is invited once more to equip 
himself for a ride into the bush, and to accompany 
an expedition which, it is hoped, will incidentally pre- 
sent some new subjects for his entertainment and in- 
formation. No more favourable opportunity can be 
elected for the purpose, than an excursion which I 
had the pleasure to take with Mr. Frederick Armand 
Powlett, " commissioner of crown lands for the dis- 
trict of Western Port ;" who, being about to make 
one of his usual official tours, kindly invited me to 
join him. 

We started on a Saturday afternoon in June, and 
had little short of thirty miles to ride to Mount 
Macedon, the head-quarters of the commissioner 
and of the border police of the district, where it was 
proposed we should pass a couple of nights. The 
police have been casually mentioned before.* They 

* See page 12. 
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wear a sort of rifle uniform, with fur cuff and collar, 
and hussar cap, and are armed with a carbine, brace 
of pistols, and sword. Mr. Powlett himself dressed 
somewhat in accordance with the force under his 
command, and looked half military, half foreign. 
He wore a braided rifle-green jacket, lined with fur 
(it was winter, and his official duties exposed him 
much to the weather), a fur waistcoat, rifle-green 
" tights/' and high military hessians, with long brass 
spurs. Thus attired, with a pair of black mustachoes 
thickly shading his upper lip, and a brace of formi- 
dable pistols j ust protruding from the holsters before 
him, he looked sufficiently fierce to frighten either 
native or emigrant ; and sufficiently foreign and odd, 
if the expression may be used, to raise a wish that 
his friends in England could see him thus metamor- 
phosed. He never stirs officially out of Melbourne 
without one or more of his troop ; on the present 
occasion we were accompanied by one only. We 
pushed along at a smart pace, but could not accom- 
plish our purpose of being in before dark. On the 
contrary we were very nearly " bushed " for the night, 
having lost the way in rather a thick wood, where we 
were detained some little time dodging about, but 
from which eventually Mr. Powlett's experienced 
knowledge of the country enabled him to extricate 
us in the right direction. We were ill prepared for a 
night's "lodging on the cold ground/' as, not to 
mention the exhausted state of our interiors, we pos* 

e2 
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sessed neither cloaks nor other wrappers to defend 
ourselves from the wet below and the cold around. 
Our anticipated beds had, indeed, been nicely sof- 
tened by a heavy rain which had fallen all that 
morning, and for two or three days previously ; but 
we had no desire to indulge in such luxurious repose. 
With a prospect of this sort, it is needless to say, how 
great the pleasure is of coming suddenly upon a 
habitation, and particularly the one desired. A turn 
round the brow of a little hill brought us all at once 
to the door of my friend's hut, in which, to gladden 
one's heart yet more, were a bright fire, crackling 
forth a hearty welcome, and a well-furnished table 
with dinner only waiting for the order to be dished. 
Wine again ! Yes, but be it remembered this was 
the table of a high official ! of a gentleman whom 
the Australians speak of with watery mouths, as 
being "in the receipt of 500/. a year public money, 
besides allowances I" 

The hut was of the usual slab description, divided 
into two apartments. My bed was made on a couch 
in the sitting-room ; but the confusion of winds, the 
chaos of draughts, which entered the gaps and 
chinks on all sides, effectually drove out snugness 
and warmth. This defect was ere long to be re- 
moved by the walls being "dabbed;" but in the 
mean time I had the benefit of an airing. 

In the afternoon of the following day, Mr. Powlett 
having mounted me on a trooper, we rode over to 
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visit two gentlemen sheep-farmers in partnership 
together, about five or six miles off, whom we found 
at home. But what a home ! A miserable hut, 
meagrely furnished, with nothing in it either be* 
tokening comfort, or evincing that the owners pos- 
sessed the slightest knowledge of the meaning of 
that word. And why was this ? Apparently for no 
other reason whatever than that they did not care to 
have things better. They were " roughing it in the 
bush," and as most bad managers say, "anything 
i would do." Some squatters pride themselves on a 
total absence of comfort, fondly entertaining the 
i absurd idea that they are doing something raeri- 
t* torious by living such a " rough " hard life ; whilst 
/■ others, from necessity at first, become habituated to 
a state of discomfort, and may be said to be most at 
ease when most uncomfortable. Between these two 
classes, and those who never had a notion of comfort, 
many of the settlers' huts in the Australian Bush 
might be supposed to be occupied by persons of 
extreme poverty, and utterly ignorant of a civilised 
abode* The wretched interior of the hut, which has 
called forth these remarks, contrasted strangely with 
its inhabitants, who were well-informed, polished 
men, and being, it is believed, of good families, must 
formerly have been accustomed to a better order of 
things. A huge metal teapot — an article which now 
generally supplies to the settler his only drink — 
adorned their table ; we declined however the beve- 
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rage " which cheers but not inebriates/' preferring 
a copious draught of milk. They possessed some 
good flocks, and had a fair station. One of the 
partners returned with us to dinner, and helped to 
speed away the evening very agreeably. On starting 
from their station I had an involuntary gallop; for, 
whilst in the act of mounting the trooper, he set off 
into a furious charge. Mr.*Powlett, knowing the 
beast well, hallooed out, " Don't check him, or he'll 
rear with you." A pretty thing, I thought, to sit on 
such a mad creature without foot to stirrup, and 
allow him to go his own pace in a country of which 
I was perfectly ignorant, and risk bis dashing my 
head against an overhanging branch or not, just as 
he liked ! To be run away with in England is by no 
means agreeable, but in the bush of Australia might 
involve far more serious consequences, did not the 
instinct of the horse' generally lead him, as in the pre- 
sent case, to take the direction of home ; the facility 
of losing the way there being only equalled by the 
difficulty of finding it, a horse may, by an unex- 
pected bolt, carry his rider in a very little time to a 
point whence to return may occupy many a weary 
and starving hour. In the interior, indeed, where the 
traveller may be beyond the location of settlers, to 
lose the way is, sometimes, to lose life ; and there are 
instances of this which will long be lamented in the 
history of the Colony. 

On the next day, Mr. Powlett having looked 
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through all the reports, and inspected the accounts, 
furnished him by the Serjeant, who was left in charge 
of the station during the Commissioner's absence, 
commenced his official tour. The ordinary occasions 
of these journeys are to affix proper limits to new 
stations on the crown lands, to grant an extension of 
run where fairly needed, to settle disputes between 
neighbours concerning the boundaries ; and, gene- 
rally, to inspect the crown lands, and to listen to 
claims and complaints in regard to them : but to the 
present tour the Government had appended a special 
commission to Mr. Powlett and another gentleman, 
who joined us on the third day, to make an inquiry, 
in their character of magistrates, into some matter 
between Geelong and Portland Bay. 

Five, I think, of the police accompanied Mr. Pow- 
lett, — a corporal and four men, one of them leading a 
baggage horse. Occasionally, when his tour is likely 
to oblige him, as it not unfrequently does, to bivouac 
in the bush, Mr. Powlett takes with him a cart con- 
taining provisions as well as baggage, and under 
which, by enclosing the space with blankets, and 
spreading a thick cloak or a small cot mattress on 
the ground, he manages to sleep very comfortably. 
On the present expedition, he thought he might dis- 
pense with a stock of provisions, calculating upon 
always passing the night in good quarters, where a 
substantial supper and breakfast might be obtained, 
—these being the only meals he and his men had 
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time to enjoy* It is true, that four or five hungry 
policemen would make a great hole in the stores of 
the squatter honoured by a visit, but then the cor- 
poral would pay what was fair, Mr. Powlett drawing 
upon the government for all such like expenses. The 
Commissioner and his men were in the dress, and 
armed in the manner previously described. They 
were well mounted on powerful troop horses in good 
condition. Indeed all the horses of Mr. Powlett V 
force did him great credit. The precise object in 
his travelling thus attended was not explained, but 
motives might easily be suggested — such as to secure 
protection and personal service ; to give more weight 
to his authority ; to show the back-settlers that they 
are not beyond the strong arm of the law; to 
impress the natives with fear in haunts they might 
otherwise think unprotected ; and also to habituate 
the men and horses to such expeditions, but for 
which, and the knowledge of the country which is 
thus acquired, the force would be of little use when 
called on any emergency into actual service. 

The first matter Mr. Powlett had to settle was a 
dispute as to boundaries between two very extensive 
sheep-farmers — one of whom had ridden over in the 
morning, and now accompanied us to point out to 
the commissioner the particular hills and valleys 
which he claimed to be within his run, but upon 
which his neighbour persisted in feeding his sheep. 
Of course, as we jogged along, the farmer took every 
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opportunity of pleading his own cause, and dressing 
it up as favourably as possible. But my friend was 
too much accustomed to blarney, and knew too well 
the little value of ex parte statements to be thus 
cajoled. At last we came to the disputed locale, 
when the farmer, at the sight of this scene of 
his wrongs or attempted encroachments, suddenly 
dropped the gentle tone of voice in which, with mea- 
sured terms, he had been expressing himself, and in 
eager language poured forth his grievances anew, 
hastily directing the commissioner's eye to the various 
" bits of his run," which be stated his neighbour's 
sheep poached upon ; and pointing out the bounda- 
ries to which he thought, if right were done, they 
ought to be confined. " You know, sir, you said be- 
fore" (it was an old subject of dispute, and had been 
no sooner settled than the litigants re-opened it), " I 
was to have that valley, and this side of the range 
of hills beyond. And here, if you recollect, sir, you 

said Mr. was not to come, but keep to 

t'other side of the gully." Hence we rode on to 
the neighbour's station, still accompanied by the 
sheep-farmer, as Mr. Powlett wished to put an end 
to the quarrel before leaving the neighbourhood, and 
it was desirable, if possible, to have both disputants 
before him; but unfortunately the neighbour was 
from home, and the commissioner was left to issue 
his written fiat from Melbourne, after perhaps some 
little correspondence with the parties. 

e 5 
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The station to which we had now come was roost 
extensive, perhaps fifteen or twenty miles in length 
by five or six in width. There were many thousand 
sheep upon it, and the flocks were variously distri- 
buted. The main hut was very prettily situate, and 
the wood approaching it seemed to have been planted 
with choice trees and shrubs, as they not only 
abounded to an extent which is otherwise seldom 
seen, but were tastefully and judiciously interspersed. 
Ornamental planting is uncommon in Australia, on 
account of the expense attending it, and the more 
urgent demands upon labour. The station belonged 
to a married gentleman, and we were received by his 
lady in a "hut" which, for size, variety of rooms, 
and good furniture, surpassed many a building of 
much loftier title in England. 

Darkness having overtaken us before we arrived at 
our station for the night, we had some difficulty in 
finding it, and went two or three " good bits/' as the 
country folk say, out of our way, attracted by lights 
which we saw from a distance in shepherds 9 huts. 
We arrived, however, most opportunely ; " Captain 

-" having just commenced operations on a 

very respectable leg of mutton, which seemed to set 
his small family party, consisting of himself, his son, 
and daughter, at defiance, but soon looked a good 
deal cut up after our introduction. At sheep stations, 
and this was one, no other meat is eaten than 
mutton ; while at cattle stations, beef is alone con- 
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sumed. The only change to the palate is in the 
mode of cooking; roast meat, boiled, hashed, broiled, 
stewed, &c, coming to table in regular rotation. So 
much of the beef as cannot be eaten fresh, is salted ; 
whilst many settlers pride themselves on the excel- 
lence of their mutton hams. When it is said that 
the particular kind of stock bred by the squatter 
alone finds its way to his table, it is meant only that 
this is the general rule. It would not pay to keep a 
small number of sheep or cattle for the sole object of 
a variation in diet, and the settlers are too poor to in- 
dulge in any needless expenses of that kind. At 
dinner, wine was again on the table, but was after- 
wards exchanged for spirits — a welcome substitute to 
travellers, who were sitting in boots saturated with 
heavy rain, which had fallen during the latter part of 
their ride. 

The hut, in which we were thus enjoying ourselves, 
was of the higher order, and I am not sure whether 
it was not actually dignified by the name of house. 
Under its roof, and that of adjoining out-buildings, 
which George Robins would call wings, there were 
at least four bedrooms ; the gallant Captain had one, 
the young lady another, the son and Mr. Powlett a 
third, and the writer a fourth. The kitchens are 
always detached, as well on account of comfort as of 
the less risk from fire. In attendance upon the 
house there was a description of footman. Oh, ye 
gods! a footman in a squatter's hut! But the 
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species was so unlike what I had been accustomed 
to see in the English liveried dandy, that it was diffi- 
cult to discern in him any affinity at all to the race of 
" Johns," approaching, as he did, much nearer to the 
genus " Caliban" than to the lackey of white crest, 
gay plumage, and fine airs of the London tribe. 
Many of the domestic servants in Australia come 
from the fields of the United Kingdom, and having 
no experience of household service, and being, espe- 
cially the Irish, very ignorant and awkward, do not 
add much to the comfort of their masters and mis- 
tresses. They indeed daily afford numerous instances 
of stupidity and want of tact, and it may be men- 
tioned, as a specimen of the mischief which their 
clumsiness is often effecting, that the man who has 
led to these observations having been desired to dry 
my stockings, brought them back, saying, apparently 
with much self-satisfaction at the manner in which 
he had executed the order, that lie had "scorched 
'em a trifle" On drawing one on, without looking 
at it, my foot passed right through, and appeared 
again as naked as it went in ; the foot of the stocking 
having been reduced to tinder. His master imme- 
diately supplied me with another pair, my own slender 
stock for the journey being exhausted. Travellers in 
Australia do not burden their horses with a heavy kit 
of clothes, and necessity has not only begot a sort of 
right to demand all requisite shelter and accommo- 
dation in any hut which lies on their road, but has 
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also brought about a common interchange of personal 
linen. Thus, a settler often starts on a long journey 
with no other shirt than the one on his back, ex* 
changing it the next morning, thirty or forty miles off, 
for one belonging to the person in whose hut he may 
have slept; and so keeping up the exchange until again 
at home, sometimes a gainer by the bargain, sometimes 
a loser. All the circumstances, indeed, attending a 
bush life, as well as bush travelling, impress upon 
settlers the expediency of doing unto others as they 
themselves would be done by ; and it is the mutual 
advice and assistance, cheerfully afforded by all, 
which greatly tends to clothe the pastoral pursuits of 
the squatter with success, and to make his rude home 
a scene of happy contentment, instead of the abode 
of despondency. 

About noon on the next day, our cavalcade directed 
their steps to a sheep station about six or seven 
miles distant, very recently taken by two gentlemen 
in partnership. The run had formed part of that we 
had just left, and the right to it, or " goodwill," had 
been ceded to the new comers, in consideration of 
their buying a certain number of the grantor's sheep. 
In riding there we came, at a distance from the sta- 
tion of about two miles, upon a stray pig, which ap- 
peared highly delighted at seeing us, as he imme- 
diately gave chase, and followed close upon us the 
whole way, though we were, at the time, going along 
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pretty briskly. He was a stranger there, and must 
have wandered from some distant part, and being no 
doubt hard poshed to find a living, was willing to barter 
freedom and starvation for a sty and full belly, his in- 
stinct telling him when he saw us, that now or never 
was the opportunity for doing so, and hence master 
grunter's extraordinary alacrity. 

Both the young squatters were at home, and just 
settled down in a new hut, surrounded by fine scenery. 
They were gentlemanlike young men, and were as 
green and unaccustomed to the occupation they had 
entered upon, as all the kit and stores of fine things, 
which they were then unpacking, spick and span new 
from England, were unused to the several purposes for 
which they were destined. What a change I thought 
would six months effect in both owners and goods, 
and how much real work would they all have to en- 
dure in that time ! Such reflections were not a little 
promoted by one of these sheep- farmers handing 
round some delicate liqueur ! It was a pity certainly 
to think that instead of such high and rare liquid as 
this, the " new chums" would ere long have nought 
but tea to sip; the pot supplanting the bottle, and the 
glass giving way to the crockery. They had evidently 
made the mistake which many young men do, of com- 
mencing sheep-farming with the notion that it is a 
light and agreeable occupation, instead of a laborious 
pursuit, attended by much anxiety and privation. 
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From this station Mr. Powlett had to go to a point 
four or five miles distant, to settle a question of dis- 
puted boundaries. When we had arrived at the con- 
tested ground, the Commissioner halted on an open 
elevated spot, whence he could view those portions of 
the country which formed the subject of difference. 
His body-guard drew up with imposing aspect at a 
proper distance behind him, whilst the two opponents 
faced each other on either side of the mighty umpire, 
on whose breath such important results depended. 
The decision was prompt, and its execution simple ; 
the natural features of the country being alone 
sufficient to mark the future boundaries of the par- 
ties. Thousands of acres were torn in a moment 
from the usurping grasp of one, and given over to the 
* other. Land, which in England would cost almost 
the fortunes of two or three Ashburtons, was thus 
simply sliced off one run and added to another : no 
ruinous delay and anxious uncertainty — no appeal — 
no Chancery — no House of Lords. The Commissioner 
has declared it ! " Good morning, gentlemen ; I re- 
commend you to be good neighbours in future, and 
not send for me again." Off we rode, leaving the 
farmers to chew the cud, according as they might 
find the decision sweet or bitter. I must say, the 
scene impressed me with no inconsiderable surprise, 
at the great power invested in the Crown Commis- 
sioners, a power which appeared in Mr. Powlett to be 
confided to able and impartial hands, but which in 
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others might be fearfully abused. * Our line of march 
took us over a range of fine hills of considerable 
height, too steep to admit of riding up. Climbing 
these having occupied a long time, the shades of 
evening wrapt every thing in obscurity before we 
reached our night's quarters, and occasioned the 
usual difficulty in finding an object so grateful to 
weary limbs. It was a sheep station, and belonged to 
two gentlemen formerly members of the Irish bar; 
one had recently married the daughter of a brother 
sheep-farmer, who had given up a good medical prac- 
tice in London, and emigrated with his wife and six 
or seven children to Port Phillip, preferring flocks of 
sheep, it seems, to flocks of patients ; and the other 
was the magistrate associated with Mr. Powlett in 
the special commission to which allusion has been* 
made. We inhabited the hut in which the gentlemen 
had resided when both were bachelors ; the new one 
(a capital " wattle and dab" cottage, containing com- 
fortable family rooms, and intended for the benedict 
and his lady) not being quite finished, though one 
room in it was already occupied by them as a sleep-* 
ing apartment 

The visit to this station afforded me no less plea- 
sure than that made at the first in which I had a 
night's lodging on the former excursion; and yet 



* See a complaint against this power in the squatters' petition to 
Parliament, p. 114. 
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there was no more similarity between the two stations, 
and the families residing upon them, than their men 
tual distance from " the hum of men and cities/' and 
the fact that the masters were alike squatters. In 
other respects, there was a wide difference between 
the two homesteads, both externally and internally- 
one was a sheep station, the other a cattle station — at 
one there was a certain degree of style, delicacy 
of fare, and apparent superfluity of " means," which 
gave it somewhat the aspect of the residence of a 
" man of ease ;" whilst the other was evidently the 
abode of a short or very prudent purse, hard labour, 
and coarse, though good food. Between the masters 
of the stations no comparison can be made, as I 
scarcely saw the owner of one ; but of their wives I 
will take the liberty of saying that the mistress of the 
one station corresponded with the general air of 
greater ease and comfort that prevailed about her, 
whilst the other no less identified herself with the 
harder and rougher life which it was then her lot to 
lead — the one lady was small and delicate in person, 
whilst the other had a strong and commanding figure* 
The polish of education and refined society shone 
in each; but one, though partaking of the same; 
amiability of disposition and temper, yet had less 
character than the other; the one was made to follow, 
the other had judgment and decision enough to lead ; 
the one might be compared to the lily-of-the-valley, 
the other to the water-lily. 
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The dinner table was supplied with wine and other 
delicacies, and 6et out in all becoming order and form. 
At the head of it sat the fair hostess, attired in a 
fashionable silk dress, rustling in all its pride of youth 
and novelty; and the first sight of which, I confess, 
well nigh startled me into an exclamation of " where 
am I ! in England V though on subsequent reflection 
that the wedding-day was only a month or two in the 
past, that marriage nuptials and finery are inseparable, 
that it was no want of wisdom to wear a rich gown 
even among flocks of sheep in the wilds of Australia, 
rather than let time sleep over it, or the busy, silent, 
moth devour it, I soon reconciled myself to the 
propriety of its being worn on the occasion of a 
stranger's visit. 

Our youthful hostess was a Londoner, and had 
played many a time and oft in the square which, years 
before, had given freedom and enjoyment to myself. 
What a change to both of us ! and yet 'twas voluntary, 
and unrepented of by either, I believe — one which, 
were the time to revert, and it were equally impossible 
to foresee the severe domestic calamity which occurred 
to me in Australia, and occasioned my leaving the 
country, t would again willingly make, satisfied, as 
far as human knowledge can dive into futurity, that it 
was a change no less prudent than calculated to pro- 
mote virtuous happiness and rational enjoyment. In 
addition to this Cockney affinity between our hostess 
and myself, there was a bond of union between our two 
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hosts and their legal guest, in the fact of out having 
" eaten terms " together in the Temple, and become 
" learned" by cramming our stomachs and emptying 
our pockets. 

But what especially pleased me, was the devotional 
spirit which prompted both morning and evening 
prayer, and ensured, in the discharge of that duty, a 
solemn, yet modest, unpretending gravity of conduct. 
Surely family worship is peculiarly in harmony with 
such retired spots, where nature and truthful sim- 
plicity reign with little interruption. There are many 
objects which distract the inhabitant of a crowded 
city or populous country, and tend to withdraw him 
from the contemplation of the life to come ; but he 
who is alone, or nearly so, in a vast tract of country, 
abounding in beauties which God has so lavishly cast 
upon the earth, must be involuntarily attracted to con- 
siderations of higher moment than the world that now 
is, if he be not utterly careless of futurity, or his heart 
be not too hardened to admit the influence of the all- 
pervading Divinity. The rareness of family worship 
in the squatter's retreat lent to its observance upon 
the present occasion additional sweetness, and ren- 
dered it yet more welcome and pleasing. May such 
unaffected devout offerings of prayer and praise to 
Him " from whom all blessings flow," bring down 
upon all such humble worshippers of their Qod 
a spirit of willing submission to the dispensations of 
his Providence, and that cheerful serenity which is the 
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invariable result of an implicit confidence in Him, and 
diligent conformity to His ways. 

We had a long ride before us for the next day, our 
destination being Geelong, to which we endeavoured 
to make our way as the crow flies, the absence of all 
paths and tracks leaving us free to go as we listed, 
and a straightforward cross-country course being 
generally adopted where practicable. Previously to 
starting, the Commissioner and his brother magistrate 
duly considered how Geelong bore, and afterwards 
frequently consulted their pocket-com passes to see 
that we had our horses' heads in the right direction. 
Only one halt was called the whole day, and that for 
less than five minutes at a gentleman's hut, which 
was romantically situated, but miserably deficient in 
furniture and articles of comfort ; so poor, and naked, 
and uninviting was it, that a labourer's cottage in Eng- 
land would be a palace by its side. Destitute of 
substantial provisions, it afforded only a mug of milk 
to relieve a long fast that at one time threatened to be 
much extended, as at nightfall we lost our way, and 
became sorely perplexed as to the bearings. We had 
been riding the last eighteen miles or so across a high 
plain, and were still upon it, when both of my com- 
panions were satisfied that we had ridden quite long 
enough to have been at Geelong, had we not wandered 
from our path. Neither knew what course to take. 
" If we venture to proceed, we shall in all probability 
stray farther from our object — it is unfortunate, but 
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cannot be helped — we must bush it for the night" 
Already were we looking out for a spot which might 
afford some little shelter, when a sharp-eared fellow 
among the police said he heard the bleating of a sheep, 
whereupon talking and noise were immediately sus- 
pended, and everyone listened attentively for a sound 
to confirm the hope thus raised of there being help at 
hand, as, where there were sheep, there would be a man 
in watch of them, and he could probably put us on 
our right road, or, if Geelong could not easily be 
attained that night, he might possibly have a hut in 
which we should find shelter and some sort of food. 
The policeman's ears had happily not deceived him, 
and we found that, besides the sheep, a shepherd 
and his hut were close at hand. This was a timely 
relief; and we were further gladdened by hearing that 
we were within three or four miles of Geelong;, and not 
more than half a mile out of the regular road to that 
place from Melbourne. Mr. Powlett left at the hut 
some of his men, whose horses were exhausted, with 
directions to follow on in the morning, whilst the shep- 
herd put us into the high road to Geelong, where we 
arrived without further trouble. 

In making some mention of this town, I must refer 
the reader for its situation to the map. At one time 
it was very ambitious, and threatened to be a formid- 
able rival to Melbourne, but the general depression 
of the colony has severely checked the progress of 
all subordinate towns and villages, and the onward 
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Course which Geelong was rapidly pursuing, has 
been completely arrested. Situated, however, as it 
is, in the harbour of Port Phillip, and presenting a 
port whence the wool, grown in the fine country 
which backs it, can be shipped for England without 
any previous expensive land-carriage to Melbourne, 
and where in return the settlers, shipping their wool, 
can obtain all necessary supplies, Geelong must win 
its way to fair and legitimate prosperity, not by the 
lajad-jobbing puffs which formerly gained it notoriety, 
but by the sure results of a steady commerce. 

A gentleman who had several " town lots " for sale, 
and to whom I suspect my friend Mr. Powlett had 
waggishly hinted that I was a purchaser — a rare 
catch at the time ! — was extremely anxious to show 
us about the town, and that we should form no 
mean opinion of it His zeal in the cause of Geelong 
and number one, amused us not a little, more par- 
ticularly when he brought us to the " High Street," 
and affirmed that, so far from Geelong being in a 
sinking state, it was swimming untiringly on. " Now 
look at this street — the capital expending on its 
improvement is very great, the labour no less so ; — 
it was only yesterday we cleared away three great 
stumps ! The street, you see, is laid out according 
to these lines and marks ; and though at present there 
are only those two houses at the other end, yet 
we expect many more to be commenced very shortly. 
Here is another street crossing it, and that at the 
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corner is one of my lots. I gave £ for it — capital 
situation 9 is n't it ? — the best in the street, unless per* 
haps it be another of my lots a little lower down. 
Don't lose the prospect from here — the street was 
purposely so laid out as to command a view of that 
noble expanse of water, bounded by the beautiful 
' Station Peak.' Fine street, is it not ? None like 
it in Melbourne/' Alas ! for our Cicerone, that all 
his disinterested kindness and animated description 
should have produced no other result than a printed 
publicity. 

It would be an injustice however to Geelong, to 
allow the reader to form an opinion of it from the 
state of the High Street, whilst there are portions of 
the town which are really built over, and give it an 
air of business and prosperity, though hitherto her 
trade and commerce are but "small beginnings.' 9 
The buildings at present erected are, for the most part, 
bordering on the beach, whence the view is certainly 
very pleasing. The High street connects this, which 
may be termed the lower town, with what for dis- 
tinction may be called the upper, nearly a mile 
distant, where there are also a few houses and shops 
already in existence, and where we located ourselves, 
at an inn in which we were both comfortably and 
reasonably lodged. Much jealousy, as well as rivalry, 
existed between these two extremities of the High 
Street — the lower town exulting in its proximity to 
the shore, and the decided advantages which this 
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affords it ; whilst the upper town, skirted on one side 
by the river Barwon, boasted of its ready access to 
fresh water, and of the command it possesses over 
its rival's supply in this daily increasing necessary of 
life — a supply which the latter is obliged to obtain 
through the tedious and expensive process of water 
carts. 

I remained at Geelong two nights, and then em- 
barked for Melbourne in the steam-boat which runs 
between the two places ; leaving Mr. Powlett and his 
brother magistrate to prosecute the object of their 
commission. I preferred returning by water rather 
than on horseback, on account of the far greater 
ease and rapidity of steam conveyance, and in order 
to see more of the harbour of Port Phillip; whilst a 
ride in solitude, with the prospect of a miserable 
starving night in the bush, the distance of forty miles 
being uncertain of accomplishment in one day by a 
stranger to the country, was not very inviting to one 
who had just parted from agreeable company, to 
whose guidance, as old stagers, he had wisely ac- 
customed himself to submit. By the boat, therefore, 
I determined to return ; and there she was, steaming 
and smoking away, and ringing her bell for pas- 
sengers, alongside a stone jetty, which at consider- 
able cost and labour has been projected from the 
beach for embarkation and disembarkation of pas- 
sengers and goods. What life and bustling activity 
do not these steamers carry out into the remotest 
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districts of the globe — the promoters certainly of 
civilization, wherever they wend their speculative 
coarse. Here was a part of the world, to which, 
five or six years before, even a canoe was unknown, — 
for the natives of portions only of Australia " occupy 
tHbir business in great waters," and yet so rapid had 
been the change that ships and steamers and coasters 
were then frequenting the settlement at short inter- 
vals, producing the usual wonderful results of com- 
merce and civilization. The approach to Geelong 
of vessels of much burthen is obstructed by a 
bar running across the mouth of the bay in which 
the town is situated, but economy in the depart- 
ment of public works being the order of the day, 
the obstruction remains, notwithstanding the Go- 
vernment have been much pressed to adopt measures 
for its removal. 

During the two or three middle hours of the 
voyage, there was little to interest, as the course lay 
so far from the shore, that, although there are several 
high points of land in the country bordering upon 
the harbour, yet scarcely anything but sea coulil be 
discerned ; and certainly no one could have supposed 
that the water through which the steamer was cleav- 
ing her way was surrounded by land, with the excep- 
tion only of the narrow entrance. 

The boat, which was an iron one, reached Mel- 
bourne in five or six hours. In the river she beat a 
wooden competitor, with whom a contest had been 

F 
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invited by our captain, who had lain-to for the 
purpose of allowing her to come up, so that the 
start should be fair : in the mean time he told the 

* 

engineer and fireman to get the steam well up, and that 
if they arrived first, he would reward their exertions 
with bottled beer, a bribe which satisfactorily proved 
its efficacy by the immediate increased activity in 
the fires, and by the ultimate success which ensued. 
Thus, even on the distant waters of the Yarra Yarra, 
steam-boats, built with English capital and directed 
by English skill and enterprise, were contending in 
eager competition, diffusing life and spirit around, 
and affording facilities for communication of incalcu-> 
lable advantage to a new country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AUSTRALIA FELIX. 

The reader is now once more at Melbourne, and as it 
is proposed, the next time he leaves it, to return no 
more, it would appear to be the proper period to 
make the few general remarks, which were promised, 
on the province, but which shall be limited to such 
as apply exclusively to Port Phillip, it being in- 
tended, in the two concluding chapters, to make some 
further observations upon that portion of New South 
Wales in connection with the rest of the colony. 

The climate of Australia Felix is on the whole 
remarkably fine ; I should say, superior in many re- 
spects to that of most other countries.* That it 
agrees well with the settlers, is sufficiently shown in 
their extraordinary health : no doubt the active and 
simple lives they lead, and the quantity of horse 
exercise they take, contribute to this; but were 
people in this country, or in India, to expose them- 

* The following tabular result, showing the comparative mortality 
of the army in our colonies, was presented at a late meeting of the 
Statistical Society : — 

Annual mortality per 1,000 — New South Wales, 14.1; Cape of 
Good Hope, 15.5; Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 18; Malta, 
18.7; Canada (Upper and Lower), 20; Gibraltar, 22.1; Ionian 
Islands, 28.3; Mauritius, 30.5; Bermuda, 32.3; St. Helena, 35; 
Tenasserim Provinces, 50 ; Madras Presidency, 52 ; Bombay Pre- 
sidency, 55 ; Ceylon, 57.2 ; Bengal Presidency, 63 ; Windward and 
Leeward command, 85; Jamaica, 143; Bahamas, 200; Sierra 
Leone, 483. 
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selves to the weather to a similar extent, the former 
would die of colds, consumption, &c, the latter of 
fever, cholera, dysentery, coup de soleil, &c. An 
Australian squatter, of active habits, is generally out 
from sunrise to sunset, with the intervals only of 
meals ; and often on journeys he sleeps in the open 
air, or in huts where there is no other bed for him 
than the floor. The exercise that he takes, too, is 
frequently severe and harassing, and yet he is stout 
and strong, and knows no ailing. Who could lead 
the same description of life, with the like impunity, 
in England, or in the East or West Indies, in China, 
or in many other places where Englishmen settle? 
The more tender of tHe colonists catch an occasional 
cold, which, however, never assumes a severe charac- 
ter, and soon disappears ; or perhaps, after great im- 
prudence, which they would be too guarded to commit 
in any other country, they may suffer from a slight 
attack of rheumatism. In Melbourne, an exception 
should be made of a more serious character. Dy- 
sentery is common there, but though many persons 
of all ages suffer from it at times, yet it rarely proves 
fatal to other than infants. The # cause of this dis- 
tressing evil does not appear to be clearly ascertained, 
but no doubt it is principally attributable to the water 
of the Yarra Yarra ; either to some bad property in 
itself, to the effect of the tide upon it, particularly 
when the river is low and the wind blows strongly 
up, or to the falling and decomposition of leaves 
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from particular trees overhanging its course. The 
occasional great variations in temperature to which 
the climate is subject, though doubtless tending to 
produce and aggravate dysentery in a body predis- 
posed to it by some other cause, yet are not in 
themselves sufficient to cause that fearful disease, 
as is proved by the fact that out of Melbourne the 
disorder is scarcely known.* 

In summer the temperature is extremely hot dur- 
ing the day, but cool, and sometimes cold at night, 
whereby an agreeable change is obtained, and sound 
and refreshing sleep — that invaluable blessing to 
all — is greatly promoted. From the dryness and 
elasticity of the atmosphere, the heat is not felt to 
be oppressive, even should the thermometer reach 
as high as 90°, or more, in the house. One day 
in February the thermometer was, in my wooden 
house, as high as 95°, whilst in the sun it stood 
at 115°; and though from morning to night I was 
hard at work, lifting heavy weights, and moving 
enormous sea-chests, unpacking, &c, and this in 
the sun as well as in the shade, yet, far from the 
heat knocking me up, the only effect of the day's 
labour was to give me a hearty appetite, and a sound 
night's rest. In the summer, likewise, Australia 

* It is hoped that the cause of dysentery in Melbourne has 
been discovered before the date of this note, 1st March, 1845, and 
that the inhabitants are therefore less subject to that lamentable 
scourge. 
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Felix is not exempt from the hot winds to which 
New South Wales generally is liable ; but they are 
rather modified, it is said, in character* They blow 
only for a few hours, and do not occur more than 
two or three times a year; and, though to some 
people they are distressing for the time, whilst others 
are indifferent to them, yet their great evil lies- in the 
damage they do to the crops and gardens. 

In the winter, there are alternately ten days' or a 
fortnight's fine and most agreeable weather, like a 
beautiful summer in England, without its oppressive 
heat, and then three or four days' rain. Occasionally 
there is a slight frost, which disappears as the sun 
mounts, when the thin covering of ice on the waters 
is immediately thawed, and the snow on the heights 
becomes melted. During this period of the year, a 
fire in the morning and evening is acceptable to all, 
and chilly sedentary people require it also occa- 
sionally, if not constantly, in the middle of the day. 

The spring and autumn, more particularly the 
former, are delightful seasons, free from the heat of 
summer and the rains of winter. On the whole, it 
would be difficult for an emigrant to select a 
healthier or more agreeable climate than that of 
Australia Felix. 

The scenery, generally pleasing, presents many a 
charming, and sometimes a striking, prospect. The 
country, which is much undulated, and affords the 
variety of open and wooded landscapes, is not 
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what is called well watered, that is, it has not wide 
and navigable rivers in proportion to its extent ; but 
it must be allowed that, so far as water is required 
for the present purposes of the* district, the supply is 
sufficient ; whilst, in picturesque effect, many of the 
rivers could vie with some of the most beautiful of 
our own. The clearness of the atmosphere renders 
every object more distinct, whilst the incomparable 
sunsets revel in tints combining great richness with 
peculiar softness and delicacy. There are feelings 
awakened in the mind by the contemplation of some 
of the scenery in Australia far different from those 
which the view of any landscape in England can 
occasion. There is nothing in the former to denote 
the busy but often disfiguring hand of civilized man ; 
the scene has only undergone a few more or less 
perceptible geological changes since the time of 
its formation by the will of Omnipotence. There 
are neither roads, nor houses, nor cultivation, nor 
parks, nor fepces ; nothing to remind us of the crea- 
ture, but everything to bring us nearer, with mingled 
love and fear, to the Creator. "This is what He 
made, and it is in His presence that I now stand, a 
solitary and sinful mortal/' The loneliness, the vast- 
ness, and the wild and primitive character of the 
scenery, viewed by a traveller in Australia, are sub- 
duing in their effect,— they humble him in his own 
estimation, and embue him with a becoming sense 
of the power and goodness of God, than which no- 
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thing is so conducive to the proper frame of mind 
in which the works of the Almighty should be con- 
templated. The natives are so thinly scattered that 
a traveller in the Bush may pass a whole day, or 
several days in succession without meeting one, and 
when they are personally out of 6ight, there is no- 
thing throughout the whole country to remind him 
of their existence, unless, perhaps, it be the black 
trunks of trees, burned either by their fires, which are 
often lighted against a tree for protection from wind 
or rain, or by the ignition of the surrounding grass, 
which, during a considerable portion of the year, is 
very inflammable, and is frequently fired acciden- 
tally by the lighted torches which the natives carry 
with them. 

Independently of these fires, which so sadly dis- 
figure it, the timber generally looks far better in the 
distance than in the foreground. The prevailing 
tree is a species of the eucalyptus, commonly called 
the gum tree ; it has a large and heavy trunk, very 
ungainly branches, a rather silvery bark, and a small 
narrow leaf of a colour which can scarcely be called 
green, having a dull leaden hue. It affords but little 
shade, and, viewed singly, does not present that 
" picture" which the oak or beech, and many trees 
in England, offer to our admiration. Some, however, 
of the other trees of Australia Felix are decidedly 
ornamental, and afford most agreeable relief to the 
eye, whilst a few are applied to many useful pur- 
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poses. The timber, though extensively covering the 
province, is not generally dense, but sufficiently 
open to admit of a carriage being driven in any 
direction. Several of the trees shed their bark periodi- 
cally, but not their leaves, and the landscape wants, 
therefore, those varying tints which adorn it in coun- 
tries where the foliage is deciduous. 

The birds are not only plentiful, but varipus in kind 
and beautiful in plumage, and a few are pleasant to 
the taste. Amongst others there are the emu, the 
black swan, the turkey or bustard, the lyre and swamp 
pheasants, the partridge, and geese, ducks, teal, quails, 
snipes, and pigeons, also parrots, cockatoos, and 
smaller birds in profusion. Very few of the feathered 
tribe are songsters, and many have only a single note. 
Some, by closely resembling certain sounds familiar to 
the English ear, afford much amusement. One brays 
like an ass, and is called the " laughing jackass." 
Another persuades a listener that there is some invisi- 
ble being close at hand sharpening a saw,but on tracing 
the sound, it is found to proceed from "the saw bird ;" 
a third no less deceives with the sound of a coach- 
whip, when the thong is doubled and falling smartly 
on a slow wheeler, and hence he is called " the coach 
whip ;" and a fourth is denominated " the bell bird," 
because his note is like the single stroke of a bell. 
This last-named bird,being invariably found near water, 
is almost a sacred object in Australia. r 

The country settlers, with few exceptions, follow 

f 5 
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pastoral pursuits, as these require no previous know- 
ledge, and are easier and less expensive in their man- 
agement, and far more certain in their returns than 
those of agriculture* Many a man who has scarcely 
ever seen a bullock, or a sheep, except in the streets 
of London, migrates to New South Wales, and be- 
comes a cattle or sheep farmer, without any previous 
insight into the business ; and yet if he possesses com- 
mon shrewdness, capacity to learn, and energy to 
apply and persevere, he succeeds as well as, or better 
than, his neighbour who has been taught in England, 
where, from the difference both of climate and her- 
bage, as well as many other circumstances, the man- 
agement of cattle and sheep is very dissimilar from 
that in the colony. A settler is at first necessarily 
much in the hands of his servants, and will frequently 
be imposed upon ; but with attention and a patient 
determination to learn, he will soon be qualified to 
superintend his business, and to act the master both 
theoretically and practically. And, in the mean time, 
he has neighbours ever ready to assist him with the 
advice of experience, and on whose farms he can see 
the practical management necessary for his own. s 

No one buys or rents land now, in Australia, for 
sheep or cattle farming, the profits not allowing it; 
and the minimum price of land for such purposes 
being fixed by Act of Parliament at far too high a 
rate, — that of one pound an acre ! This may appear 
at first a small sum to purchasers of land in England, 
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but it must be recollected that a sheep in Australia re* 
quires, on an average, five acres ; that labour is scarce 
and wages are high, and consequently, that expenses 
are increased while profits are decreased, by the wool 
Fetching a lower price, from a deficiency of care be- 
stowed in its growth and preparation for sale ; and also, 
that, for the most part, the laiid used for sheep and 
cattle farming not only is at a great distance from any 
port where the wool can be shipped for England, and 
from any market for the carcass of either sheep or 
bullock, but has no constructed road by which the 
ef pense of carriage might be lessened. When to 
this poverty of land, scarcity of labour, high rate of 
wages, and difficulty in attaining port and market, is 
added the fact that a heavy sum is obliged to be 
paid by the settler for his passage to Australia, and 
that the price of his necessary implements and tools 
is much increased by the cost of freight and insurance, 
and the interest of the money expended if he buy 
them in England, or if he purchase them in the colony 
by the additional charge of the dealer, it will, I think, 
be readily granted, that one pound as a minimum price 
for an acre of land, in a country requiring four or five 
months' voyage to reach, is relatively higher than the 
value of a large portion of land in the United King- 
dom. The colonist, moreover, is exposed to evils which 
no prudence of his own can avert ; such as the great 
droughts which occasionally occur in Australia, and 
the ravages of disease, or the native dog, amongst his 
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flocks during any unavoidable absence of himself 
from the station, when the servants are too often 
utterly careless of the charge committed to them. In 
certain localities, also, his flocks may be driven off, 
his cattle speared, and the lives of himself and men 
endangered by the Aborigines. 

The first number of the " Colonization Circular/' 
issued May 13, 1843, by the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commissioners, contains the following : — 

" Summary of Modes of Sale, and Prices, in the principal Land- 
selling Colonies. 



Colony. 


Mode of Sato. 


Price per Acre. 


North American Colonies- 






Canada (West) . . . 


Fixed price. 


8t. Currency.* 
C 6c. and 4*. ditto. 


Canada (East) . . . 


Ditto. 


< according to 
f. situation. 


New Brunswick • • . 


Auction. 


< 3s. Currency 
{ upset price. 






Nova Scotia .... 


Ditto. 


3s. Id. ditto. 


Prince Edward's Island 


Ditto. 


10*. to 20#. ditto. 




Ditto. 


Lowest upset 
price 8#. sterling. 
No fixed upset 
price. Average 


Cape of Good Hope . . . 


Ditto. 


•" price realised 
about 2s. per 
I acre. 




Ditto. 


5#. sterling. 


* 


' By Auction. - 




Australian Colonies— 


Country 




Port Phillip . • • . 


Lands not sold 




at the public 


Lowest upset 
price 1/. sterling." 
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Thus, notwithstanding the Australian colonies are 
twice the distance that the other colonies are from 
England, yet double, treble, and quadruple a sum is 
demanded for the waste crown lands in the former 
than for those in the latter. Upon what principle, 
it may be asked, does the Colonial Office fix these 
amounts? Not, surely, that they are in proportion to 
the relative intrinsic value of the acre in each settle- 
ment? The price in New South Wales may not be 
too high for the small portions of its land adapted to 
agriculture, but it is very exorbitant for pastures. As 
if conscious of this, the Government allows stock- 
holders to occupy any portion of the waste crown 
lands which they may bond, fide require, a licence 
being annually granted to each occupier, for the 
sum of 10Z. The Government reserves to itself the 
right of ejecting an occupier at any time without 
making any recompense whatever for buildings which 
have been erected, or other improvements made on 
the land — a power which it ib fair to say is seldom or 
never exerted harshly or suddenly. 

This occupation of land is what is called the squat- 
ting system — a system universal in New South Wales 
for pastoral purposes. The licensed occupiers of the 
waste crown lands are ordinarily called squatters or 
stockholders. With this explanation, the reader is 
referred to a document which will be shortly trans- 
mitted to this country from the stockholders of 
Port Phillip. It embraces so many interesting facts, 
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and puts them forward so clearly and ably, and 
withal is so comprehensive, and yet concise, that in 
treating upon the subject of the present mode of 
occupation of the waste crown lands, it would be im- 
possible to give a clearer view of its important bear- 
ings, and I therefore make no apology for inserting 
the document at length. 

To the Honorable the Commons of Great Britain 
.and Ireland, in Parliament assembled : — 
The humble Petition of the undersigned Stock' 
holders and others 9 inhabitants of the Southern 
or Port Phillip District of the Colony of New 
South Wales; 
Showeth, — 
That your Petitioners have seen with deep alarm and 
regret, the announcement in the Government Gazette of 
2nd April, 1844, of certain new regulations* directly 
affecting the pastoral occupants of the waste Grown 
Lands of this Colony. That these feelings have been 
increased, rather than diminished, by the subsequent 
publication of certain other proposed regulations, which 
were despatched by his Excellency Sir George Gipps to 
Lord Stanley, supported, as your Petitioners believe, by 
the recommendation of his Excellency ; and also directly 
relating to the waste Crown Lands of the Colony. 

That the class whom these new regulations affect, 
namely, the occupants of pastoral Crown Lands, is the 
class on whose success the district mainly, if not solely, 
depends for its prosperity; as will appear from the 
following facts, which your Petitioners humbly submit to 

• The tenor of these regulations win be sufficiently seen from the 
comments in the petition. 
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the consideration of your Honorable House, namely :— 
The whole number of sheep in this district amount, as at 
present estimated, to about two millions, and the cattle to 
about one hundred and forty thousand, and the whole of 
these, with very inconsiderable exceptions, are depastured 
upon the waste Crown Lands ; and, as the exports of this 
district, amounted in the last year to 265,162/. (exclusive 
of British and Foreign goods re-exported) of which 
amount the value of 259,421/. was the produce of live 
stock, viz., wool, fat, stock, beef, tallow, and hides, it is 
apparent that almost all the exports in the district are 
derived from the live stock depastured on the waste 
Crown Lands. 

That the occupants of Crown Lands have, from the 
period of their settlement in this district, besides their 
payment of the full share of the indirect taxation, which 
forms the ordinary revenue of the district, been subject to 
two direct imposts. The first of these, is the annual 
license of 10/., paid for permission to occupy waste 
Crown Lands ; with regard to the origin and object of 
which your Petitioners may here say that it was imposed 
at the request of the settlers themselves, with the view of 
affording to Government a check on the occupation of 
Crown Lands, by improper persons. The sum produced 
from this source, during the last year, in the district of 
Port Phillip, amounted to upwards of 7,925/. 

That the second special impost which the occupants of 
Crown Lands pay, is an annual assessment on stock, con- 
sisting of one penny on each sheep, threepence on each 
head of cattle, and sixpence on each head of horses, which 
produced, during the last year, in this district, the sum of 
6,276/. 

That for the purpose of enforcing both these imposts, 
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the Act of Council, 2 Victoria, No. 27, was passed, 
entitled, "an Act further to restrain the unauthorized 
occupation of Crown Lands, and to provide the means of 
defraying the expense of a Border Police." That all the 
sums of money to he raised under the said Act are by the 
terms of that Act expressly devoted to the payment of 
the salaries of the Crown Land Commissioners, and to the 
support of a Border Police, for the purpose of affording 
protection to the settlers beyond the boundaries of loca- 
tion, " and the residue thereof, if any, shall be retained 
and appropriated as required to the purposes of this 
Act/* 

That of the sum of 14,200/. raised in this district, from 
these two sources, during the year 1843, the sum of 
3,509/. only was expended for the purposes of that Act, 
and the residue has, as your Petitioners believe, been 
transferred to other branches of the revenue of the colony, 
while the persons and property of the settlers have been 
exposed, without any adequate protection, to the attacks 
and outrages of lawless depredators ; and they are further 
threatened with a new tax by the District Councils, for 
that police protection for which they have thus already so 
long and so unavailingly paid. 9 

That the stockholders, whose business cannot be suc- 
cessfully pursued on a small scale, or on small extents of 
land, invested their capital in the flocks and herds of the 
colony, in the confident belief that the principles an- 
nounced in the above Act of Council would be adhered 
to, and that they would not be subjected to any special 
impost, except such as might be required for the exi- 
gences of their special position ; and your Petitioners 

• Upon this subject see the "representation" to Mr. Latrobe, 
psge 156. 
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cannot but regard the past application of these funds to 
other than the purposes for which they were raised, and 
the proposed levy of a fresh impost, the object of which is 
unknown to your Petitioners, as a breach of faith with the 
occupants of Crown Lands. 

That it is to the first of these imposts alone (namely, 
the licenses) that the new regulations of 2nd April 
last are applicable, and that their direct effect will 
be in most cases to double, and frequently to multiply 
three, four, or five fold, the amount. of that impost, besides 
proving peculiarly harassing to the stockholder, from 
the mode in which they must necessarily be carried 
into effect. 

■ 

That so severely has the property of the stockholders 
participated in the general and disastrous depression, 
which has now prevailed for nearly four years, that cattle 
which, at the commencement of that period, cost 8/. 
a head, have been sold at 15s., and sheep which cost 
35s., have been sold at 2s. 6d. ;* and there are not a few 
instances of large numbers of sheep and cattle, with the 
buildings, fences, and other improvements necessary for 
carrying on the business of the station, having been dis- 
posed of for a smaller sum than these improvements alone 

* Both these extreme prices were temporary ; the value of cattle 
and sheep is not likely to rise or fall to such an extent in future ; but 
there must always be considerable fluctuations in the price, according 
to the state of the labour market, to the amount of capital from this 
country seeking investment in stock, to the demand for wool, salt 
beef, tallow, &c, and also to the season and the general prosperity 
of the colony. Few of the squatters have much, if any, capital to 
fall back upon in times of extraordinary depression ; and therefore to 
tax them according to the average price of their stock would, upon 
those occasions, bring utter ruin upon them, and therefore, for a time, 
again involve the colony in universal bankruptcy. 
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had cost to their proprietors ; and that at such a period, 
when your Petitioners might hare hoped rather for a 
diminution than an increase of the burdens of the stock* 
holder, this additional impost is felt as peculiarly un- 
gracious and oppressive. 

That this impost, heavy in its pecuniary amount, is ren- 
dered still more oppressive from its unconstitutional cha- 
racter, as the recognition of its legality is the admission of 
the dangerous principle that the Governor, for the time 
being, has the power, by virtue of his control over the 
waste lands of the Crown, of creating a new and separate 
revenue, the application of which is beyond the control of 
the Legislative Council of the Colony, into whose hands 
the British Parliament has now confided the disposal of 
the ordinary revenue. 

That the direction of, the charges upon, and all the 
conditions of, their tenure of the Crown Lands being liable 
to be changed again, as in the present instance, at the 
sole will of the Executive Government of the Colony, the 
occupants, having necessarily no choice of landlords, may 
be subjected to extreme loss, and even to the annihilation 
of their business as a profitable pursuit, by measures 
which, not being controlled by statute, nor by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, are essentially arbitrary in their 
principle ; and from this precarious nature of their tenure 
arises the grand moral evil to which the population of the 
Crown Lands are subjected, the discouragement of the 
domestication of families, and the consequent absence of 
religious worship and public education. 

That the insecurity affecting the general tenure of 
Crown Lands becomes more individually irksome from the 
very arbitrary power vested in the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands, by whose sole discretion the extent of every 
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station is limited or extended at pleasure, and from whose 
decision there is no appeal. 

That your Petitioners, earnestly deprecating the con- 
tinuance of a system which would tend to perpetuate and 
aggravate these great social and moral evils, venture 
humbly to submit to your Honorable House the three 
following principles as best adapted, if efficiently carried 
out, to the removal of the evils of which your Petitioners 
complain. 

1st. An equitable system of long leases to those persons 
who new occupy, and also to those who may hereafter 
wish to occupy, Crown Lands for pastoral purposes. 

2nd. A preferable right of future purchase to such 
occupants, 

3rd. An assurance of compensation to the occupants 
of pastoral Crown Lands, for their improvements on those 
stations of which they do not become the purchasers, from 
those who may purchase the same. 

That while your Petitioners observe, with much satis- 
faction, a recognition, by his Excellency Sir George 
Gipps, of these all-important principles, it is their opinion 
that the mode in which it is proposed to carry them into 
effect, would not only fail in its professed objects, but 
would place the occupants of pastoral Crown Lands in a 
position, even more precarious, than that in which they 
now stand. 

And in support of this opinion, your Petitioners refer 
to the proposed regulations, which, in fixing the term of 
occupancy, leaves the payment for that occupation in its 
present form, namely, by license and assessment : thus 
rendering it liable to be raised, as at present, at the will 
of the Executive ; and they would submit to your Honor- 
able House that, in order to confer on the occupants that 
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tenure which it is conceded they ought to possess, it 
would be requisite to determine, not merely the time for 
which the lands are to be held, but the specific rent to be 
paid for them. 

That your Petitioners, though desirous of securing for 
the occupants some right of preference in the future pur- 
chase of their lands, cannot but see that the effect of the 
proposed regulations would be rather to secure a pur- 
chaser for their homesteads, than to secure for the occu- 
pants the homesteads they have themselves formed. 

That your Petitioners, in drawing the attention of your 
Honorable House to the recognition in the proposed 
regulations of the stockholders' claim to compensation for 
the improvements which they may have effected on their 
homesteads, in the event of their stations being sold to 
another, would beg to assure your Honorable House, 
that no valuation placed merely on the existing improve- 
ments on any station can form an adequate compensation 
for the expense, toil, and' trouble, they have cost to their 
occupants, nor any equivalent for the value which their 
occupants have given them — a large portion of that value 
consisting in the expense and labour of the first discovery 
of these runs — in rendering them accessible, in testing 
their aptitude for depasturing stock, and in maintaining 
them during the first years of .their possession, while 
each station, in the progress of successive occupation, 
formed for a time one of the out- posts of British civiliza- 
tion. And your Petitioners allege, that to expose the 
homesteads of the settlers to sale by auction, giving to the 
purchaser the right of depasturage on the runs thus disco- 
vered, formed, and maintained by them, would be in rea- 
lity to put up to public sale that which owes almost all its 
value to the labours performed, the (expenses incurred, 
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and the danger encountered, by those who originally formed 
them. And your Petitioners submit, that, in the manifest 
impossibility of granting to the occupants of pas toral Crown 
Lands any adequate pecuniary compensation for the 
value which they have conferred upon their stations, will 
be found an additional argument for granting to them 
such an extended tenure of their runs as can alone afford 
them this compensation ; and that this extended tenure 
should be granted unclogged by any condition for the com- 
pulsory purchase of pastoral lands. 

That your Petitioners, in support of the justice and ex- 
pediency of granting their prayer, beg to represent to 
your Honorable House, that in this district the revenue 
which would arise from the equitable system of leases, 
already referred to, when added to the sums received from 
voluntary purchasers of agricultural Crown Lands, would 
give an annual revenue more than adequate to the supply 
of immigration which this district could absorb, and that, 
under these circumstances, it would be injurious to the 
interests of the district to force from the stockholders, by 
compulsory sales of pastoral lands, sums of money not 
required for the purposes of the district, and which, if re- 
maining in the hands of the tenants of the Crown, could 
be more usefully employed in developing the vast resources 
of Port Phillip ; and N that the most efficacious mode 
of increasing both the land revenue and the ordinary re- 
venue of the district, would be by placing the occupants 
of Crown Lands in such a position as would enable them 
to enhance the wealth of the district in advancing their 
individual prosperity. 

That the existing qualification for electors, and for 
representatives, in our Legislative and District Councils, 
which is based solely on the tenure of landed property,* is 

* See the Act quoted, p. 190. 
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totally inapplicable to the circumstances of this province, 

inasmuch as thereby the occupants of pastoral Crown 
Lands, the most important class of its inhabitants, are left 
unrepresented ; and your Petitioners do therefore respect- 
fully assure your Honorable House, that the advantages 
to be gained by concession of the principles hereinbefore 
contained will be an incomplete protection to their inte- 
rests, unless the possession of certain defined quantities of 
live stock depastured on Crown Lands be constituted by 
law qualifications both for electors and members of the 
Legislative and District Councils. 

That your Petitioners pointing out to your Honorable 
House the admitted fact, that, in the years 1840, 1841, 
and 1842, no less a sum than 189,465/. was drained from 
the land revenue of this district, to supply immigration to 
Sydney — that in the year 1843, the ordinary revenue of 
this district exceeded its expenditure by upwards of 
18,000/., and that in the present year the excess of revenue 
is likely to be little short of 30,000/, and that the whole 
of this excess is taken from this district, and expended 
for the benefit of the Sydney district— -and representing 
the great injustice of thus taxing the inhabitants of this 
district for the benefit of another, separated from it alike 
widely by distance and by origin, beg to assure your Ho* 
norable House, that no plan for settling the terms, on 
which the pastoral Crown Lands of Port Phillip are to be 
held or alienated, can be satisfactory to the inhabitants 
of this district, unless based upon total separation from 
the Sydney district, in order that all funds raised in Port 
Phillip may be applied for her own sole benefit, under the 
control of a resident Governor and a Legislature ac- 
quainted with the position, and representing the interests 
of her inhabitants. 
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Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honor- 
able house to take these premises into your favour- 
able consideration, and to adopt such steps as may 
seem expedient for the purpose of substituting an 
equitable system of long leases of the pastoral 
Lands of the Crown, for the present short and in- 
secure tenure of occupation — of granting to the 
occupants a preferable right of future purchase — 
and of securing to them compensation for improve- 
ments on those stations of which the possessors 
do not become the purchasers. 

And for the purpose of satisfactorily effecting the 
foregoing objects, to cause an act to be passed, 
erecting the district of Port Phillip into an indepen- 
dent colony, and enacting, that certain defined pro- 
perty in live stock shall constitute a qualification 
both for electors and members of the Legislative 
and District Councils of Port Phillip. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

It is to be regretted that the separation question 
has been included in this petition. Had it formed 
the subject of a distinct appeal, greater justice 
would have been done to so important a matter, whilst 
the other grievances for which a remedy is prayed 
would have produced a deeper impression when not 
mixed up with a question on which there may be 
reasonably entertained a wide difference of opinion. 
The petitioners are surely unwise, too, in saying they 
will not be satisfied with any measure short of separa- 
tion. Suppose Parliament were willing to grant a 
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system of long leases, and a preferable right of future 
purchase and compensation for improvements: and 
further were to enact that all funds raised in Port 
Phillip should be expended in or for the benefit of 
that district, and that certain defined property of live 
stock should be a qualification for both electors and 
members of the legislative and district councils of 
New South Wales, would not the petitioners be satis- 
fied ? If not, they would be considered by many 
here as very unreasonable beings. The separation 
question is one which in fact comprises many other 
points than a mere balance between the Sydney and 
Port Phillip districts of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
In such a question the future should be looked to, 
and not the present only be taken, as the test of the 
propriety of the measure. 

With improved roads, and other greater facilities in 
travelling, the present distance between the two capi- 
tals will not be very formidable. Union is strength ; 
separation weakness, internal and external. When 
once begun, where is separation to end ? Could it be 
refused to any other distant and improving district of 
New South Wales? Would not frontier difficulties 
occur ? Might not the district of Sydney, jealous of 
Port Phillip, either prohibit or impose heavy duties on 
importations from her, and favour other neighbouring 
colonies? Would not the expense of a resident in- 
dependent government be very heavy, and thus the 
whole surplus revenue, to which the petitioners refer, 
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be swallowed up in government establishments and 
placemen, not " in developing the vast resources of 
Port Phillip?" There are several other matters 
worthy of consideration before separation is deter- 
mined upon ; but it is sufficient to point out a few in 
order to support the opinion I have ventured to ex- 
press, that it would have been wiser if a separate pe- 
tition had been framed, in which the question might 
have been more fully gone into. 

New settlers need not fear want of room. There 
are vast tracts of good pasture-land yet unoccupied, 
and fresh ports -are being occasionally opened, offer- 
ing markets for surplus stock, and means of export- 
ing produce. The less adventurous, who may not 
like to become pioneers for themselves, and seek for 
unoccupied land beyond the limits of the present 
squatters, will have no difficulty in acquiring a 
"run" already formed. In cases where stock in' any 
considerable number is bought, the station is fre- 
quently given in, the stipulation to do so generally 
increasing the price of the stock, and the Govern- 
ment so far sanctioning this transfer of a run front 
one to another, that the Crown Commissioner, witbir 
whose duty the matter comes, never refuses to con 
tinue the licence to the purchaser, unless for ver; 
good reason on the score of character or otherwise. 

The province of Australia Felix is much bette 
adapted for cattle than that of Sydney, the clima 
being less dry, and the pasture consequently moiste 
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and finer. This species of stock is therefore more 
abundant in proportion to sheep, than in the district 
of Sydney, and is of a finer description. Good fat 
bullocks, merely grass fed, average about eight or 
nine cwt. Two of my friends bought, just before 
I left Melbourne, two hundred head of cattle at 
41. 15*. a head " all round/' and a third hundred 
from the same stock at 51. a head. Each hundred 
was picked from mobs of 500, and consisted of 
thirty cows, thirty heifers, twenty bullocks, and 
twenty steers — the calves were given in. They were 
some of the finest cattle in the country, and part of 
the run on which they were bred and bought, was 
also handed over with the consent of the Crown 
Commissioner. The price now is still lower, and I 
have heard an opinion expressed that 3/. a head will 
remunerate the grazier. 

Bullocks are universally used for draught, and 
those accustomed to it are more valuable than 
others. They are admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose on a bad road, applying their great weight to 
the draught, and exerting themselves, though slowly, 
yet steadily; not exhausting themselves, as horses 
are apt to do, by a short and violent effort. They 
are yoked by a pole and chains to a dray, in teams 
amounting sometimes to ten or even more, according 
to the load and road. The dray is the common car- 
riage of the country. It is made in Melbourne, and 
is generally built rather light, so as to answer the 
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purposes of both the cart and the waggon, which 
are rare in the colony. 

Though a greater proportion of cattle, as compared 
with sheep, are bred in Australia Felix than in the 
district of Sydney, yet the latter stock is very abun- 
dant, and its rapid increase is sufficiently shown by 
the fact, that the export of wool from Melbourne in 
1837, was 175,081 lbs.; in 1839, 616,605 lbs., and 
in 1841, 1,714,711 lbs.; and that in the summer of 
1844, the number of sheep in the province of Port 
Phillip, as stated in the stockholders' petition, p. 
Ill, was 2,000,000 ! Good flocks might very lately 
have been bought at 3«. a head, but the price has 
now risen to about 5s. or 6s. 

Cattle and sheep do not always bear a certain 
relative price to each other, there being now and 
then a greater demand for one species of stock than 
the other. This is occasioned partly by the prevail- 
ing fashion, if I may so call it, for the time being. 
A number of settlers go out who prefer sheep farm- 
ing, and the value of sheep is temporarily raised. 
Then, perhaps, cattle has its turn in like manner. 
The relative price, too, is affected by the wages of 
labour, less care being necessary for cattle than for 
sheep. Thus, in 1840, when labour was very scarce, 
and wages were consequently high, the price of sheep 
fell, but that of cattle maintained itself; and of 
course the lower the terms upon which shepherds can 
be hired, the more sheep rise in value. 

g2 
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Pew, if any, settlers confine themselves to the breed 
of horses, but almost all have a brood mare or two, 
and a great many first rate thoroughbred horses have 
been imported. Every settler, as a matter of course, 
has one horse at least, and, if he be a cattle farmer, 
he must also have one or more for his men, and in 
fact, three or four horses are almost essential to 
every station. I know some settlers who have 
many more even for common use. The price of 
horses is at present extremely low, much lower than 
in England.* The goat is an animal that thrives 
extremely well in Australia, and being less expen- 
sive and more hardy than the cow, is generally to 
be found on board ships leaving the colony, and 
in the coasting vessels. One goat yields a suffi- 
cient supply of milk, where there are not many 
passengers. 

Some observations may now be made on the 
labour market, the character of farm and other ser- 
vants, and the rate of wages, any further notice of 
the stock, &c., being deferred until I come to re- 
mark upon the general state of the colony and its 
prospects. 

Though transportation of convicts to New South 

* Three ship loads of thoroughbred horses were exported from 
New South Wales to India about the end of 1843, and the worst lot 
amongst them averaged 77/. 10s. a head ! This will lead to further 
exportation, and will enhance the value of horses throughout the 
Colony. 
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Wales bas been for some tine discontinued, yet 
many of those who had previously been sent out 
there are still in servitude. They are generally pre- 
ferred to free labourers, as well because they are 
obliged to work without wages, as on account of the 
stringency of the laws affecting them, under which 
they are subject to severe punishment for many trans- 
gressions which would be wholly overlooked in a free 
labourer. 

Servants of all denominations in New South Wales 
have, not without reason, been very seriously com* 
plained of; but their misconduct was the natural 
result of circumstances, and cannot be wondered at 
when the facts are considered. Before the introduc- 
tion into the colony of many thousands of emigrants, 
in 1841, labour was very scarce, and wages were 
consequently exorbitant. Sheep and cattle were in* 
creasing in a far greater ratio than servants to tend 
them, and therefore the demand for labour much 
exceeded the supply. Fifty pounds a year used to 
be given for a shepherd, in addition to his bed and 
extravagant board ; and such was the difficulty of 
procuring a servant, even on these terms, that set- 
tlers, rather than lose their sheep or cattle for want 
of necessary attention, were too glad to admit a man 
into their employment, not merely with an indifferent 
character, but with a notoriously bad one. A great 
many runaway convicts were knowingly harboured 
by settlers, and were paid liberaPwages, — crime being 
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thus rewarded and it* punishment evaded. Servants 
of all classes thus feeling their power, and satis- 
fied that no delinquency, not even the commission of 
a crime, if undetected before they decamped, would 
prevent them from immediately securing another 
situation, were led into a variety of offences no less 
injurious to their own moral character than to the in- 
terests of their masters. A sensible improvement, 
however, has taken place since the extensive emigra- 
tion of 1841, and the character of a man is now 
usually demanded before his service is accepted ; 
while masters venture to dismiss, as well as to exer- 
cise some discretion in the choice of a servant. Still 
there is employment for all (the only beggars I saw, 
during the whole time of my sojourn in Australia, 
were two blind men), but, of course, the most worth- 
less are engaged in situations of the least trust. 

Wages are now from twenty to thirty pounds a 
year, besides huts and bedding, and the usual very 
liberal allowance of rations, which includes meat ad 
libitum. Asa labourer is at no expense beyond his 
clothes, which, from the warmth of the climate, are 
inexpensive, these wages are amply remunerative. 
At present, indeed, he is relatively better off than 
his master; but though it is true that the expense of 
his hire adds to the depression of the colony, yet, in 
clipping labour of any part of its reward, it should 
not be forgotten that in Australia there are no poor 
laws, and none of those ready means of aid for the 
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sick or maimed, which abound in England ; and it 
appears only reasonable to urge that the emigrant 
labourer, in exchange for an exile, which is often 
reluctantly consented to, is fairly entitled to wages of 
sufficient amount to meet the contingencies of sick- 
ness and infirmity, as well as to enable him to live in 
more comfort than in England, or else to command a 
surplus income. It is clear, that if he has only 
enough to exist upon, and to provide for those mis- 
fortunes which in England are alleviated gratis, he 
would be no better off in a pecuniary way than in* 
the old country, unless his condition here had brought 
him to the imprisonment and degradation of a work- 
house* 
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CHAPTER V. 



SYDNEY. 



In this Chapter the reader is requested to join me 
in the voyage from Melbourne to Sydney, and during 
my short sojourn at the latter capital, after which we 
shall be prepared for some remarks applying generally 
to the colony of New South Wales. The steam- 
boat which usually ran between Melbourne and 
Sydney had been just laid up for a time, and I was 
therefore compelled to join a sailing vessel, or to 
purchase a horse and ride overland 550 miles. This 
latter plan I was very much inclined to adopt, there 
being a regular beaten road with inns at convenient 
distances, but was dissuaded from it, not only by the 
want of company, and by the certainty of experienc- 
ing considerable difficulty and delay in crossing some 
of the rivers and creeks (it being the depth of winter^ 
when, during so long a time as the ride must neces- 
sarily have occupied, heavy rains were sure to be en* 
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countered) ; but by the information of several gentle- 
men who had traversed the overland route, that for 
the first 350 miles, or more, there was nothing to re- 
pay a traveller in the character or variety of the 
scenery. I therefore determined to go by sea, and 
accordingly took a passage for ten guineas in the 
Christina, a capital brig of 126 tons, trading re* 
gularly between Melbourne and Sydney. The little 
water she drew enabled her to ascend the Yarra 
Yarra and lie along the quay, which was generally a 
great convenience, but with which, could we have 
foreseen the delay that occurred, we would have 
gladly dispensed, as, in descending the river, the 
iron steam-boat which had been engaged to tow 
the brig to Hobson's Bay, very awkwardly ran 
her with considerable force on a mud bank just 
at the mouth of the river, and as the tide was 
fast ebbing, we were left to our fate for the night, 
an agreeable "fix" from which we did not escape 
for thirty -six hours. Being baffled by contrary 
winds in Bass' Straits for two or three days, and 
obliged to make frequent tacks, and to keep a 
sharp look out on account of the small islands and 
rocks which make the navigation dangerous in hazy 
and bad weather, we thus saw more than we 
wished of the Straits. Kent's Group, Hogan'« Group, 
Great Island and the Devil's Tower were presented 
to us over and over again, whilst Judgment Rock, 
lying concealed under the water, and having many a 
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wreck to answer for, was the more dreaded because 
invisible. 

The ninth night brought us into Port Jackson, 
the fine and beautiful harbour of Sydney, and which 
is not only universally admired, but considered 
amongst the harbours of the world to be second only 
to that of Rio Janeiro. It is completely land- 
locked — has within it a multitude of bays and coves 
— is uniformly deep enough to allow vessels of any 
tonnage to take in and discharge their cargo along- 
side the quays and wharfs-— is capacious enough for 
the ships of every flag, and yet is not so large as 
to remove a spectator at any time too far from the 
picture around, — and it is surrounded by wooded 
heights and rocky elevated land throwing out num- 
berless points or promontories, sometimes of a bold 
character and sometimes of captivating softness. On 
every side, in situations either of commanding view 
or tranquil seclusion, but all contributing to the beauty 
of the scene are a great many princely mansions* 
cottages ornees, &c. To add to the picturesque 
variety of this noble harbour, are occasional islands, 
and in positions well adapted for the purpose, forts, 
and batteries recently erected by the government ; 
whilst to give it appropriate life, ships from all natious 
and steam-boats crowded with busy passengers are 
constantly passing to and fro — no day elapsing with- 
out several vessels arriving and departing. 

Port Jackson is only five or six miles north of 
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Botany Bay discovered by Captain Cook, and for- 
merly of such unenviable distinction. 

For the first night I took up my quarters at " the 
Royal Hotel " which was then and probably is now j^sCJ /J a* 
in an unfinished state. It was not perhaps the most 
aristocratic in Sydney, though a great deal the 
largest. It was confidently asserted that. 30,0001 
had already been expended in its erection, and that 
as much more would be required to complete it. 
The ball-room was of most noble dimensions, the 
coffee and private rooms were large and numerous, 
and the dormitories could scarcely be counted. 

The hotels are very crowded at particular seasons 
when the wool is sent into Sydney, a great many 
settlers then visiting the capital for the threefold pur- 
pose of disposing of their wool, purchasing stores 
and other necessaries, and enjoying a little change 
and holiday, and the benefit of communication with 
stockholders on a like errand from the interior. 
During the remainder of the time I passed in Sydney, 
I lived in lodgings over a shop, the rent for three 
well-furnished rooms being two guineas a week. My 
stay was confined to a few weeks only, but as I had 
no other business than to procure a passage to India, 
ample opportunities were afforded of seeing the town 
thoroughly, and also some of the neighbouring 
places. 

Sydney is certainly an extraordinary place, and if 
the colony continues to progress as it has done during 
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the last twenty or thirty years, it will, ere another 
generation shall have passed away, be one of the 
first cities in the world. It is completely English, 
baring nothing foreign or colonial about it; and a 
man may there more easily imagine himself to be io 
England than out of it. In fact a new comer rubs 
his eyes, and repeatedly questions whether his long 
voyage has not been a dream, and he himself still 
in the mother country. The streets, the houses, 
the shops, the churches, and other buildings, the 
carriages, including stage coaches, flys, and cabs, are 
all constructed as in England — the bustling, busy 
population are all English, or thoroughly Anglified ; so 
also are the various customs of life, the goods displayed 
in the shops, the furniture, the grates with their coal 
fires, the style of. living and mode of cooking, the 
wine and beer, &c. In short, from first to last, you 
have England, and England only. You feel yourself 
at home immediately on entering Sydney, and relieved 
from all the anxiety and trouble usually attending a 
first arrival in a strange place, with a strange people, 
language, and customs. I settled down at once in 
my lodgings with the familiarity of an old inhabitant, 
and the idea that I had only to go to the coach- 
office and book my place by the " Times/' or 
the " Regulator," and I should, in the crack of. a 
whip, be again in London. This is all very agree- 
able and greatly alleviates the pain of distant emi- 
gration. 
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Sydney has a population not far short of 30,000; 
and though it has one, and sometimes two, of her 
Majesty's regiments stationed there, and a great 
many sailors from all parts of the world are always 
to be seen in it, yet it is one of the most orderly 
towns a traveller can visit. I witnessed neither the 
brawl nor drunkenness, nor the shameless prostitution 
which so often shock and offend in our own streets, 
whilst the only beggars I met were the two blind 
men previously mentioned. Another proof of the 
prevalent order of the town is the general decorum 
observed on the Sabbath. On the whole, great 
credit iff due to the authorities for their excellent 
government of a population bmongst whom might 
be expected much disorder and unseemly immo- 
rality* 

Several of the streets are well paved, and all are 
lighted by gas. The shops are numerous, and many 
of them handsome and plentifully stocked with 
wares at moderate prices. The quays and wharfs 
are capacious and good, and the storehouses fre- 
quently of an imposing character. There is a very 
superior and extensive market which is well sup- 
plied with fish, meat, poultry, vegetables, fruit, 
butter, &c. See. Much cannot be said for the churches. 
Those of the establishment are certainly not on a 
par with the magnificence of the Governor's new 
residence and the many noble mansions of the mer- 
chants. A cathedral more befitting the growing 
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numbers and importance of tbe capital is now being 
built, but wHl probably take some years to com- 
plete; want of funds, I believe, the general com- 
plaint of the colony, having retarded, if not alto- 
gether stopped, the works. The Roman Catholic 
church is an edifice which, both internally and ex- 
ternally, does great credit to the taste of those who 
superintended its erection. The courts of law are large 
and convenient, and close at hand to them are the 
chambers of the gentlemen of the long robe. 

In mentioning some of the objects worth visiting 
in the suburbs of Sydney, the residence which has 
recently been erected for the governors of the colony 
may, from the rank of its intended occupants, claim 
precedence. The old government-house is inferior to 
/ ipauy private dwellings, but thejnew_jme may be 
I '"' *// ytermed princely. An excellent situation has been 
>V '?/r~a++ ,uvj$ected, and the views from it of the harbour and of 
r-u^Ahe surrounding scenery are very beautiful, whilst the 
drives in the immediate vicinity are delightful. The 
building was designed by a London architect. It is of 
stone and of large dimensions. The house struck me as 
being beyond what the colony required for its gover- 
nor's residence at present, but by-and-by it will be no 
more than appropriate to the increased importance of 
New South Wales, a consideration which no doubt 
dictated the present large outlay, it being always 
more economical and productive of a better effect to 
carry out a large design at once than by successive 
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additions. It has been built, however, rather too early, 
as Sir George Gipps, under the apprehension, it is un- 
derstood, of an early recall (having already exceeded 
the usual period of colonial government), naturally 
shrinks from the expense which entering upon so large 
a mansion would necessarily entail, and prefers there- 
fore, with all its comparative humility and inconve- 
nience, the old house in which he and his predeces- 
sors have hitherto carried on the government. 

The private residences of the richer class of gentry 
are also a little removed from the town, and are very 
surprising from their number and costliness. They 
are substantial, handsome buildings, many of them 
indeed of considerable pretension, and of far more 
expensive character than is consistent with the pre- 
sent depressed circumstances of the colony. Several 
of the designs for these mansions were made by 
eminent architects in this country, and have been 
carried into execution without regard to cost. The 
sites which have been selected are generally of the 
most happy description, commanding exquisite views 
of the harbour. Every house has its garden, of 
greater or less extent, in which the fruits and flowers 
of Europe vie with those of Asia, and in which, 
whilst treading its walks and parterres, it is difficult 
to believe in the proximity of any other house, as 
the outline of the harbour, being very much broken 
by innumerable bays and projecting points of land 
of various elevation, readily admits of the perfect 
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seclusion of almost every boose. Tbe price which 
the land in this neighbourhood has commanded has 
been enormously high, equal to any demanded for 
the most favourable situations in England, not ex- 
cluding even London itself. 

A favourite walk of tbe inhabitants of Sydney is 
to the botanical gardens, which are of considerable 
extent, and most beautifully situate in a lovely bay 
of the harbour! whose waters skirt them. They are 
tastefully laid out, and I believe are far from inferior 
in the rarity or beauty of their specimens. The 
climate, is adapted to a great variety of plants, as 
well those common in high latitudes as those within 
the tropics ; and this unforced cultivation of produc- 
tions of the -earth, between whjch climate generally 
sets so wide a mark, very mueh increases the interest 
of a ramble through the gardens. The Norfolk 
Islapd pine, of which there are several specimens, 
struck me more particularly than any other tree or 
plant, as well by the peculiarity of its shape as by 
its growth and foliage, which are both remarkably 
fine. The gardens are opened freely to the public, 
and are supported at no great expense, the labour 
employed in them being almost entirely convict. 

Close to the town is a promenade, where twice 
a week " rank and fashion " assemble to hear the 
military band play. A fair sprinkling of carriages 
and horsemen were to be seen on these occasions, 
and amongst them the " four-in-hand "of a certain 
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veteran knight. Comparatively few carriages are 
kept in Sydney now to what there were three or four 
years back, when almost every man, woman, and 
child, spurned to move about but in some dashing 
description of equipbge. There are still many more 
than would be seen in a town of similar size in 
England, though the unjustifiable extravagance has 
been very considerably checked by the Chief Justice 
and some other leading men having, for the sake of 
example, put down their own carriages. The Chief 
Justice has been blamed for this step, as it is said 
the dignity of his appointment is compromised ; but 
the disease could not have been cured or alleviated 
without a severe. measure, and Sir James Dowling* 
is worthy of much praise for having applied a remedy 
at the expense of his own convenience. 

There is a charming drive in the same direction as 
the botanical garden. It winds about serpent-like 
beneath ample and most agreeable shade, and pre- 
sents in its several turns, and according to its varied 
elevation, an endless $uccession of views and peeps 
of the beautiful harbour. It was planned by Lady 
Macquarie, a lady whose memory should be highly 
respected by all the Sydney folks, as well for the 
design of the drive, as for her unwearied exertions in 
attaining the execution of her plan. 

Soon after my arrival at Sydney, I was elected an 

* Whilst this work was in the press, the melancholy intelligence 
arrived of the death of the Chief Justice. 
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honorary member of" the Australian Club/' the only 
one in that capital. It was instituted in 1838, and 
in 1842 numbered 219 members; it was considered 
to be rather a select and aristocratic body, in which 
the blackball was not unsparingly used. The house 
afforded tolerable accommodation, and is stated in 
the Report of the Committee for 1841, to have cost 
the sum of 6,874/. 14*. The entrance-fee is 30/. and 
the annual subscription is 7/. 10s. 

The club tended very much to enliven my stay at 
Sydney. The publications which it afforded an op- 
portunity of scanning, and the agreeable company to 
be met within its walls, beguiled many an hour of 
its weariness. The intercourse which followed with 
several members confirmed an opinion which I had 
formed from experience in Australia Felix, that the 
society to be found in the colony is of a better 
order than is generally supposed by persons in 
England. Both at Sydney and Melbourne I was 
struck by the superior breeding, education, and in- 
telligence of many of the settlers, not locating in 
fellowship in any particular neighbourhood, but 
amply scattered throughout the colony , # men, more- 
over, of unblemished character, active in mind and 
body, and of agreeable, open manners. It is right, 
however, to add, that others with whom no gentleman 
would wish to associate are abundant at every turn. 

* See a description of the squatters, by Sir 6. Gippt, p. 192. 
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New South Wales is one of the places to which 
our troops are sent as initiatory to a hot sun, previous 
to their being exposed to the burning one of India ; 
and there are usually two of Her Majesty's regiments 
stationed at Sydney and Paramatta, where they re- 
main about seven years. The 50th was the only 
regiment, however, in the colony at the time I was 
in Sydney, the Governor and Commander-in-chief 
having taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
ordering off the 28th immediately on receipt of the 
information of the disasters at Cabul. 

The unfortunate 28th ! how terribly have their 
ranks been thinned since then. They reached Bom- 
bay in September, 1842, and it is said that only half 
the number of men who then filled its ranks are now 
alive ! Their arrival at Bombay was unexpected by 
the authorities, and they were hastily re-shipped, after 
the lapse of a few days, and sent by steam to Kurra- 
chee. The voyage was most disastrous. The men 
were crowded on the deck of the steamer, exposed by 
night to the heavy rain of the monsoon, without a 
proper supply of food, clothing, or medicine. The 
cholera broke out amongst them, and before the 
voyage of a few days was accomplished, many scores 
of the fine and gallant soldiers were lost to their 
country. That their deaths were owing to their ex- 
posure to the weather, to the effects of which their 
wretched and ill supplied state on board afforded no 
alleviation, was incontrovertibly proved by the fact 
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that amongst the officers and such of the men as 
were in cabins or under proper cover, not a single life 
was lost From Kurrachee the regiment went to 
Hyderabad in Scinde, and the number of their dead 
and invalided being continually on the increase, the 
remainder have for a time been put, as it were, tors 
de combat, and sent to recruit their wasted health and 
broken spirits to Poonah, a fine and salubrious station. 

There is no lack of society at Sydney, but, as in 
other places, it is divided into sets. Amongst these 
the company admitted to Government-house is the 
only one with which it is desirable to associate. It 
is not meant to say that all who are uninvited to 
the Governor's entertainments are therefore to be 
avoided, but that the admission to Government- 
bouse is the readiest test of station and character, 
and that it is not safe to visit out of the court party 
without the exercise of great discrimination. 

To show the reader that there is ample society for 
-atiy reasonable man, it is only necessary to mention 
the classes of persons amongst whom he can pick 
and choose his acquaintance. There are the thirty- 
4(x members of the Legislative Council (amongst 
which number, however, are included several of the 
individuals who will presently be mentioned), the 
bishop, archdeacon, and other clergy; the three 
judges and about twenty-five barristers; the register 
and chief commissioner of insolvents ; the officers of 
the two regiments ; the colonial treasurer and secre- 
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tary ; tbe surveyor-general ; the police magistrate and 
commissioner ; the sheriff, and sixty or seventy solici- 
tors; numerous medical men, and countless mer- 
chants of all grades. 

The legal business of Sydney appeared to be very 
well conducted, alike by those who administer the 
law as by those who practise in the profession. 
To enter a court there and see three judges on the 
bench; the registrar and other officers at their feet; 
the attorney and solicitor-general in their silk gowns, 
and the crowd of " learned " gentlemen behind them, 
all, from the judges downwards, duly wigged and 
robed, and to see also the attorneys and attorneys' 
clerks sunk in admirable confusion, as in our law 
courts in England, in a little well, and hardly dis- 
cernible from amidst the heap of red bags and blue 
bags, and piles of red-taped bundles in which they 
delight to bury themselves,— to see all this, and to 
hear the usher ever and anon calling out, " silence, 
pray silence in the court !" made it rather a bold 
thing to deny that by some magical means or other 
I was transported to Westminster Hall. The whole 
scene appeared to be familiar, and the countenance 
of every individual in court to be that of an acquaint- 
ance, though, in fact, I personally knew only two or 
three present. 

TJbe Sydney bar is highly respectable in character, 
numbery and learning, and is certainly the most nu- 
merous, and perhaps, taken as a whole, the best Eng- 
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lish bar out of England. Several of its members 
earn from 1000/. to 3000 J. a year or more; to reach 
and retain a position to do so, however, demmoding a 
struggle of no despicable nature. 

In the summer the heat of Sydney is very gtttt, 
and when the wind is at all high and blows from a 
particular quarter, the dust is intolerable, more so 
than at Melbourne. The sun, however, at no period 
deters any one from exposing himself to its rays. 
Neither the palanquin nor hooded " buggy " is* ne- 
cessary or desired, as in India, and the umbrella is 
not more used as a protection than it is in England. 
With the thermometer at 1 10° to 1 15° and 120° in the 
sun, people follow their usual out-of-door avocations 
without fearing any evil consequence. I was in 
Sydney during July when fires were very agreeable 
in the morning and evening, though seldom required 
in the middle of the day. 

The country immediately around Sydney towards 
the interior is generally void of beauty, and parts are 
very cheerless and forbidding, but within the journey 
of a day or two, calculated according to the Austra- 
lian modes of travelling, and not according to our 
railroad feats, are several remarkably fine pieces of 
scenery. "The Blue Mountains" are within 100 
miles, and are replete with beauty. The very name 
is sufficient to assure the traveller of this, and. to 
give him a craving to visit them. The road to 
Bathurst passes over the mountains, and presents a 
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daily opportunity of reaching them by the four-horse 
coaches which run between the two places. 

Excursions of a minor character may be taken, 
capable of affording much gratification at an easy 
and cheap rate. One of these is to Paramatta, about 
fifteen or twenty miles from Sydney on the Para- 
matta river. Fast and commodious steamboats run 
morning and evening between the two towns, and 
carry a great number of passengers. The boats tra- 
verse a large portion of the interior of the harbour 
before they enter the river, but though the beauty of 
the former must necessarily tend to make the latter 
suffer by comparison, yet its picturesque scenery is 
not wholly eclipsed, many of the reaches affording 
pleasure to the eye even when just removed from the 
inexhaustible feast which Port Jackson presents. 

Paramatta has a considerable population, and is a 
clean and excellent town. Many of the cockneys of 
Sydney resort to it from Saturday till Monday, and 
not unfrequently the Governor may be seen disport- 
ing himself there, a house being appropriated in the 
immediate vicinity as a country residence for the 
governors of the colony. 

About a mile from Paramatta is an extensive es- 
ablishment for female convicts. At the time I 
visited it there were no fewer than 1205 convict 
wom$n within its walls. It is generally a difficult 
task to manage one woman; but transportation, a 
gaol dress, regular employment, low but wholesome 
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diet, and strict rules and discipline effect wonders 
with the fair sex at this prison ; the whole number of 
whom, though perhaps individually in their former 
life of very vicious and unruly habits, were yet there, 
as well collectively as separately, of quiet and orderly 
behaviour, entirely " subject to the powers that be." 
They are principally employed in washing and needle- 
work, and the expense of the establishment is ma- 
terially reduced by the sums thus earned. The 
women were comfortably clothed, and were not only 
healthy, but apparently more contented with their 
imprisonment than could be expected. 

The country about Paramatta disappointed me, 
its beauty having been too highly extolled by the 
Sydney people. The orange is extensively and suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the neighbourhood ; and when 
the plantations which have been formed in other 
places, equally well adapted for them, shall come into 
full bearing, large quantities of the fruit will doubt- 
less be exported from the colony at a remunerating 
price. 

In walking through a public cemetery at Para- 
matta I copied the following inscription, exactly as it 
appeared on a handsome stone tomb standing on a 
flag pavement enclosed by rails I 

" James Magouran is my name Ireland was my " 
« " Nation new south wales was my dweling " 
" Place. Christ is my salvation, now i am dead " 
" When this you see remember me 
" When I am quiet for gotten.' 
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This monument to departed worth must have cost 
a very considerable sum : it would so in this countiy, 
but much more in Paramatta. 

Another day was passed in visiting Canterbury, a 
small newly -formed village about six miles from 
Sydney. Some extensive works for refining sugar 
have been erected there at an enormous cost ; and as 
it is expected they will give employment to a great 
number of people, it is considered that a village may, 
without difficulty, be formed by the work people, and 
some small shopkeepers. The sugar works are built 
by the side of Cook's river, amidst pleasing scenery. 
They are very solid and handsome, and appeared to 
be nearly complete in all essential things ; but it is 
feared the time will be long before the owners can 
reap the proper reward of their bold and costly enter- 
prise. 

My visit was to the medical gentleman who had 
recently been engaged by the projectors to reside 
there, and attend the workpeople whenever they 
might be ill, for which service a small cottage and 
garden, and 20Z. or 30/. a year were allowed him, 
with liberty to practise in the village, or wherever 
else he could find a patient. This gentleman had 
been the surgeon on board the ship in which I sailed 
to Port Phillip : it was his second visit to Sydney, 
and though known there, and having a wife and 
three children to support, yet so crowded was the 
medical profession that he could find nothing better 
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to do at first than to accept the appointment re- 
ferred to. 

The facility with which $ medical practitioner gets 
a passage to the colonies, and return* if he does, not 
like to remain, induces great numbers, who have no 
practice at home, to try their fortune in Australia ; 
and the consequence is that the market for doctors 
is overstocked. A medical man of decent character 
can always command a free passage out and home, 
and occasionally additional remuneration is given for 
his services oa board. 
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THE ABORIGINES. 



Some surprise will perhaps be felt that the Abori- 
gines have not been earlier noticed, but though I saw 
several of them, both in Melbourne and the country 
around, and could have introduced them to the reader, 
yet, with the exception of the volunteer corps, I pre- 
ferred presenting them in a body rather than sepa- 
rately, as a better and more concise view of them 
would thus be obtained. It is proposed, there- 
fore, to devote the present chapter to their ex- 
clusive mention, reserving the concluding one for 
some general observations on New South Wales, 
and its superior eligibility as a colony to which to 
emigrate. 

There are many distinct tribes of aborigines in Aus- 
tralia, occupying different districts, and varying some- 
what in personal features, customs, and modes of sub- 
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sistence. They are said to be daily diminishing in 
number, which there is little reason to doubt If a 
fact, it arises from conflicts amongst the different 
tribes ; from the violent acts of some of the far-up- 
country settlers, too often provoked by injury to their 
flocks ; and from European diseases which are left to 
spread amongst the aborigines, and to take their own 
fatal course without check or alleviation from medical 
aid. Their figure is slighter and less tall than the 
English, but their limbs, unfettered by the numerous 
girths, straps, braces, and laces, by which we are en- 
cumbered, are far more free, and sometimes their car- 
riage is peculiarly dignified. 

They have fine expressive eyes, and magnificent 
rows of very white even teeth ; but their features 
generally are extremely ugly, and often, on the whole, 
they are repulsive objects. They appear happy and 
light hearted, and possess far more intellect than 
would be supposed from printed publications — indeed 
I think them not at all deficient in mental power. 
The usual covering of those who visit our towns and 
stations is either a blanket, or several opossum skins 
sewn together, whilst those far up the country are 
more frequently without any clothing. They are very 
erratic, have no villages or homes, and are dirty and 
degraded in their habits. It cannot be said that they 
have any religious system, or that they worship any 
Supreme Being; but they all have an idea of an evil 
spirit, many holding the devil in great fear, and be- 
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lie vi ng in his occasionally appearing in person amongst 
them. Persuaded that he stalks abroad, and is very 
dangerous to encounter in the dark, they can rarely 
be induced to move after sunset* They seldom com- 
mit any attack during night, and the settlers are 
consequently relieved from much anxiety, as they can 
thus sleep in almost perfect security, 'whatever the day 
may bring forth. It is the common belief in Aus- 
tralia, that the aborigines are partial cannibals, and 
many eye-witnesses speak to the fact. Some of the 
tribes are in continual hereditary enmity with others, 
waging war upon them at all convenient opportunities, 
and looking upon them, as some (though now, I trust, 
but few) in this country do upon the French, as their 
" natural enemies." 

When the young men of some of the tribes are of 
an age to marry, they receive an honourable mark of 
distinction, imposed upon them with some little cere- 
mony. This is no less than having one of their front 
teeth knocked out by a blow with a heavy stick, an ope- 
ration which must be as pleasing in its execution as it 
is ornamental in its result. Being thus entitled to take 
his place amongst the eligibles, the young "Ccelebs " 
seeks for the first opportunity of capturing a wife from 
the spinsters of an inimical tribe, as to breed " in- 
and-in " is unknown in Australia. The introductory 
salutation from the lover "at first sight," to the lady 
of his choice, is generally a stunning blow from his 
club, — under the lulling effect of which she of course 
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falls " head over fears in love," and before she can 
change her mind, or in fact have any voice at all in 
the matter, she is carried off and becomes the lawful 
" 1 libra," alias wife, of an arbitrary lord. Were some* 
thing of the same system adopted in England, it 
would save much anxious and frequently unsuccess- 
ful manoeuvring on the part of the fair sex, both 
mothers and daughters, and occasionally severe dis- 
appointment to rejected suitors. No doubt such an 
easy way of settling the matter would tend to pro- 
mote matrimony, and a large proportion, perhaps, of 
spinsters would not mind the blow, if it were certain 
to be followed by the honours of the married state. 
Many of the Australian natives have more than one 
wife, but I never heard that it was necessary to lose a 
tooth for any other than the first. 

Their mode of going into mourning is no less eco- 
nomical than it is striking, and not to be mistaken. 
It is by drawing a streak of white ochre across their 
foreheads, or under the eyes, and over the nose. They 
are rather fond of finery, such as necklaces and a gay 
feather or two in the hair ; and they are very proud of 
any familiar or nick name given them by the English, 
however ridiculous it may be. 

Their dogs, of which every man generally possesses 
five or six, finding them useful in the chase of the 
kangaroo, are the most wretched looking animals in 
existence. Of a wolfish form and aspect, and ever 
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struggling for life with starvation and the mange, no 
pariah of the East is so iH favoured and disgusting an 
object Yet such is the attachment of the Australian 
savage to them, that they are treated as no inferior 
members of his family, being admitted to the wigwam 
indiscriminately with the children, and &t all times 
lying down with them in a close heap together ; whilst 
it is strongly asserted that the pup is frequently nour- 
ished at the breast of the woman in place of the in- 
fant, who may have died from any natural cause, or 
hare been purposely destroyed . 
• Some few families of aborigines come every day 
from the neighbouring country into Melbourne, and, 
despising copper altogether, beg for white money, in 
exchange for which they carry back into the bush 
loaVes of bread, rfheepa' frnd bullocks' heads, &c. 
Many of the settlers will never give them money 
unless they earn it by woric, but they have no notion 
of labour beyond cutting up a little wood, — a task, 
therefore, generally assigned them. Their uBual food 
is kangaroo and opossum flesh, but birds and insects, 
fish and mussels, also contribute much to their support. 
One of their modes of catching the kangaroo, and 
also some of the larger species of birds, is by carry- 
ing before them a thick bough, under cover of which 
they gradually advance towards their intended victim, 
stopping the moment it looks up, as still as death, 
and not venturing to move again until suspicion is 
lulled. In this way they manage to get within a 
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spear throw, when, so good is their aim, death is 
almost certain. Sometimes they will use the decep- 
tion of stealthily advancing in perfect nudity upon 
their prey whilst feeding, which, mistaking them for 
the black charred stumps of trees, their arms being 
thrown out so as to resemble branches, is unconscious 
of danger until too late to fly. On my first arrival in 
the country, I more than once, in the dusk of the 
evening, made the reverse mistake — thought burned 
stumps of trees were natives. 

Savages are generally very adroit tracksmen, and 
the Australian aborigines are not less so than others. 
The stories told of their extraordinary success in 
tracking either man or beast, an art in which they 
are frequently employed by the settlers, are fully as 
wonderful and interesting as those related of the 
Red Indian by Mr. Cooper, and evince the same re- 
markable quickness of eye and ear, and the same 
ready acuteness in discovering the track of the pur- 
sued object and concealing that of the pursuer, as 
give such an interest to the description of savage 
life by that distinguished novelist. 

The aborigines as a body are not to be feared at 
all, nor are they generally troublesome, though in 
some districts, that of Port Fairy for instance, near 
Portland Bay, on the confines of South Australia, 
they come into frequent collision with the settlers. 
It is difficult to say to whom the first blame may 
be attributed. The gun of the settler too often com- 
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raits indiscriminate slaughter upon the natives, in 
return for the wanton havoc caused by the spears 
of their savage antagonists upon the white man's 
herds and flocks. Summary vengeance is deemed by 
many of the colonists to be absolutely necessary in 
order to preserve their property, as they can seldom 
seize and detain a native committing injury, he being: 
too fleet to be easily overtaken, and his spear being 
a dangerous, if not fatal, weapon to any one making 
the attempt Moreover, when once they are beyond 
gun-shot, they are virtually lost, as it is very rare 
indeed that they can be subsequently apprehended 
and identified. 

It is a difficult question what to do with the 
aborigines ; at present they are worse than useless to 
the colony, and their miserable state is a disgrace to 
a civilized and religious country. In Van Diemen's 
Land the natives became so exasperated and dan- 
gerous, that at last a very extraordinary course was 
adopted. The settlers, having drawn an extensive 
line round the few who survived, gradually narrowed 
the circle upon them, when they were captured 
and sent to a small island off Van Diemen's Land, 
within the limits of which those who are still living 
continue to be confined under the care of the Govern- 
ment. 

If extremities have not yet been generally come to 
on either side, in New South Wales, of so desperate 
a character as to render necessary any such proceed- 

n5 
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ing as this, yet in portions of the country— Portland 
Bay, for instance, and some other districts— tbe con- 
flicts between the white and the black are frequent 
and serious, and call for some prompt and extensive 
measure to prevent farther bloodshed. 

The following notice was issued in the Melbourne 
Government Gazette during my residence in Mel- 
bourne : — 

Fifty Pounds Reward, or a Conditional 

Pardon. 

Superintendent's Office, Melbourne, 
24th March, 1842. 

Whereas it has come to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, that on the night of 23rd of February last, a party 
of six or more Europeans surprised a number of aborigi- 
nal natives, sleeping in a tea-tree scrub, in the immediate 
vicinity of the station of Messrs. , in the Portland 

Bay district, and then and there barbarously murdered 
three aboriginal females, and one male child, by gun or 
pistol shots, besides wounding a fourth female. It is 
hereby notified in His Excellency the Governor's name, 
that with the view of bringing the perpetrators of this 
great criite to justice, a reward of fifty pounds will be 
paid to any free person, or persons, who may give such 
information as shall lead to the conviction of any of the 
guilty parties; and if such information be given by a 
prisoner of the crown, application will be made to Her 
Majesty for an allowance to him of a conditional pardon. 
Whereas, also, it has become known that in divers in- 
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stances of recent date, certain European settlers, or their 
servants, have been murdered in different parts of this 
district by native blacks, and amongst others, whose 
names are yet unknown, Alexander Moffat Allan, on the 
river Loddon,*on the 13th of March last, and Thomas Bird, 
at the Btation of Mr. Ritchie, near Port Fairy, on the 6th 
of February ; notice is hereby given, that the above 
reward of 50?. will be paid, in either of the cases cited, 
to any free person or persons who may give such informa- 
tion as shall lead to the conviction of any of the guilty 
parties : and if such information be given by a prisoner 
of the Crown, application will be made to Her Majesty 
for an allowance to him of a conditional pardon. 

In his Excellency's name, 

(Signed) C. J. La Tbobe. 

About the same time that these rewards were 
offered in the Gazette^ the following representation 
was made to hid honour Mr. La Trobe, whose answer 
is subjoined. The representation contains a fearful 
catalogue of outrages on the part of the natives, 
and both documents forcibly show the disturbed 
state of the particular district. 

Representation to his Honour C. J. La Trobe, Esq., by the 
Settlers and Inhabitants of Port Fairy. 

We, the undersigned, settlers and inhabitants of the 
district of Port Fairy, beg respectfully to represent to your 
Honour the great and increasing want of security to life and 
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property which exists here at present, in consequence of 
the absence of any protection against the natives. 

Their numbers, their ferocity, and their cunning, render 
them peculiarly formidable, and the outrages of which they 
are daily and nightly guilty, and which they accomplish 
generally with impunity and success, may, we fear, lead 
to a still more distressing state of things, unless some 
measures, prompt and effective, be immediately taken to 
prevent matters coming to that unhappy crisis. 

We would represent to your Honour, that where life and 
property are inconstant hazard there can be no prosperity, 
and that the hard-earned g?ins of the settler, his only re- 
compense for a life of seclusion, are in these times of vio- 
lence never to be counted for one moment his own. No 
immunity is to be purchased by kindness, such treatment 
only accelerates the fate it is meant to avert. 

We would represent to your Honour that this district is 
eminently well qualified for the support of stock, as well 
as for the purposes of agriculture, and that a large popu- 
lation would be attracted here by these advantages, if the 
knowledge of this dreadful drawback did not prevent it. 

Your Honour will doubtless learn with regret that some 
of our number intend leaving this district, wholly and en- 
tirely on account of the natives. 

Their usually large number is swelled with the addition 
of those resident with the Protector, and we are bound 
to say that these latter are in nowise better disposed to- 
wards the settlers than are the former, and their know- 
ledge of our habits makes them still more dangerous as 
neighbours. 

The enormous loss which thisddistrict has sustained with- 
in these few months, in horses, cattle, and sheep, as well 
as the several attempts, some of them successful, made upon 
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human life during that period, make it imperative on us, the 
sufferers, to lay these our circumstances before your Honour. 
We esteem it our duty and privilege so to do, and we 
sincerely hope that we shall not be disappointed in our 
expectations of receiving that protection from your Honour 
of which we stand so much in need. 

(Here follow the Signatures.) 

List of Outrages recently committed by the Natives in the 

neighbourhood of Port Fairy. 

Mr. Ritchie. — Man killed, 100 sheep taken, and hut 
robbed of every thing it contained, including a double 
barrelled gun with ammunition. 

Mr. Campbell. — 200 sheep and 10 tons potatoes. 

Messrs. Kilgowerand Bernard. — 5 horses taken, 7 head 
of cattle killed, and 50 calves, also 33 driven up, and two 
men wounded. The station menaced.] 

Mr. Loughnan. — 600 sheep taken, of which 130 were 
recovered, huts robbed and two double barrelled guns taken. 

Messrs. Bolden. — 10 cows and 40 calves killed, huts 
attacked several times, and man severely wounded. 

Mr. Whitehead. — Three flocks attacked simultaneously, 
one of which was taken away, and the shepherd desperately 
wounded. The major part was eventually recovered. One 
man taken but recovered. 

Mr. Muston. — 200 sheep taken and man speared. 

Mr. Burchet. — Shepherd fired at. 

Mr. Cox. — 2 horses taken, station attacked, and flock 
of sheep carried off, and shepherd dreadfully wounded. 

Mr. Hunter.— -2 horses killed, huts robbed, and men 
driven off the station. " 

Messrs. Hutcheson and Kidd. — Shepherd killed, found 
with a spear through his heart. 
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Messrs. Carmichael and Jamison.— One bone taken. 

Messrs. Kemp.— 30 sheep. 

Mr. Farie.^-50 sheep. 

Captain Webster.*— 350 sheep and man wounded. 

Mr. Black. — 50 sheep. 

Mr. Thomson. — 260 sheep and man killed. 

Mr. Gill.— 300 sheep. 

Mr. Cameron. — 730 sheep taken, but mostly recovered. 

Mr. Bromfield. — 180 sheep, station attacked and rob- 
bed, and hut-keeper severely wounded. 

Mr. Faloye.*— A very valuable bull killed and a number 
of calves. 

Dr. Martin.— 6 cows, 3 bullocks, 20 Calves. 

Mr. Woolley.— Man killed and cattle driven off. 

Mr. Aylman.— 200 ewes, and 150 lambs. 

Mr. Barnet.— 450 ewes and lambs. 

These losses have principally occurred within the last 
two months. 



Superintendent 9 8 Office, Melbourne, 
26th March, 1842. 

Gbntlemen— I have had the honour to receive the Me- 
morial which you have presented to me, by the hands of 
Dr. Kilgour, setting forth the great and increasing want of 
security of life and property which exists at present in your 
portion of the Western District, in consequence of the 
absence of any protection against the natives, accom- 
panied by a list of losses incurred by certain of your 
members from attacks of the natives, during the last two 
months. * 

It will be my duty to transmit the same for the 
information of his Excellency the Governor. 
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Yea Trill not doubt but his Excellency will peruse yew 
statement with feelings of regret. 

That ywir losses are groat, and the state of excitement 
in which many of you are kept, from the constant expec- 
tation of attack, exceedingly harassing, wifl readily be 
admitted ; from my own knowledge of the circumstances 
nndev w&ich many of you betake yourselves to the life of 
a settler, and my belief (which I hope never may be shaken) 
that, in the case of the majority, those losses have been 
unprovoked by any proceeding on your part, beyond that 
of placing yourselves and your property in circumstance* 
of nani&st peril, I consider that yonr position presents a 
strong claim upon the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment. But, situated as you are, it is far easier to deplore 
your losses than to prevent them. The evils yon 
complain of are those which have everywhere accom- 
panied the occupation of a new country inhabited by 
savnge tribes, even under circumstances far more favour- 
able both to the settler who seeks for protection, and the 
Government desiring to afford it ; for instance where a well 
defined frontier and neutral ground could be interposed 
between the civilized and uncivilized, I need scarcely 
remind you how little real security has been enjoyed. 
Here, there is not even sach a line. The savage tribes are 
not only upon our borders, but intermingle with us in every 
part of this district. If I state this, it is to remind you 
that whatever augmentation of the present means of pro- 
tection be practicable, it will never fully meet the difficul- 
ties of your position. 

That the presence of a protector in your district, and 
other means of prevention hitherto employed, have not 
succeeded better than they have done, in repressing aggres* 
sion or retaliation, and have failed to establish a good un- 
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derstanding between the natives and the European settlers, 
is greatly to be deplored. 

As far as the local government has power, every prac- 
ticable extension shall be made without delay. But, 
gentlemen, however harsh, a plain truth must be told. 
The destruction of European property, and even the 
occasional sacrifice of life, by the hands of the savage 
tribes among whom you live, if unprovoked and unre- 
venged, may justly claim sympathy and pity. But the 
feeling of abhorrence which one act of savage retaliation or 
cruelty on your part will rouse, must weaken, if not altoge- 
ther obliterate, every other in the minds of most men ; and I 
regret to state, that I have before me a statement, in a 
form which I dare not discredit, showing that such acts 
are perpetrated among you. 

It reveals a nightly attack upon a small number of 
natives, by a party of white inhabitants in your 9 district, 
and the murder of no fewer than three defenceless abori- 
ginal women and a child in their sleeping place, and 
this at the very time your memorial was in the act of 
signature, and in the immediate vicinity of the station 
of two of the parties who have signed it. 

Will not the commission of such crimes call down the 
wrath of God, and do more to check the prosperity of 
your district, and to ruin your prospects, than all the 
difficulties and losses under which you labour ? 

I call upon you, as your first duty to yourselves and 
to your adopted country, to come forward in aid of the 
authorities, to clear up the obscurity with which this^dged 
is yet involved, and purging yourselves and your servants 
from all knowledge of, and participation in, such a crime, 
never to repose until the murderers are declared, and your 
district relieved from the stain of harbouring *hera within 
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its boundaries. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

your most obedient Servant. 

C. J. La Trobe. 

To the Gentlemen signing a Representation, 
without date, to his Honour the Superinten- 
dent, received by the hands of Dr. Kilgour. 

The aborigines at present are undeniably sufferers 
by the white man's possession of Australia. I will 
not say of their soil, for a people whose scanty num- 
bers are so greatly disproportioned to the extent of 
the vast country in which they are found, and whose 
savage character is unrelieved by the least trait of 
civilization, a people divided into inimical tribes, 
possessing no government, nor any village or fixed 
abode, but wandering in families just as their pursuit 
after food may lead them, cannot with any propriety 
be termed owners of the soil. England is not there- 
fore culpable in having taken possession of Australia, 
and established settlements upon its coasts, but, inas- 
much as the responsibilities of civilization, of power, 
and of revealed religion, attach to this country, she 
is surely open to much blame for not having paid 
greater attention to the wellbeing of the aborigines, 
and for not having adopted, after a lapse of many 
years, better means of making her occupation of the 
Australian continent a blessing rather than a curse to 
its darker inhabitants. It is true that, with a view of 
effecting some good on their behalf, " Protectors of 
Aborigines 9 ' were appointed a few years since, but 
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this is generally allowed to be a complete failure, if 
not a decided and crying evil. 

Upon this subject I would quote the report of a 
motion made by Sir T. L. Mitchell, the Surveyor- 
General of New South Wales, in the Legislative 
Council, so recently as the 13th June, 1844. 

Sir T. L. Mitchell moved an address to his Excellency 
the Governor, praying for returns of the number of whites 
and of aborigines who had been killed by collision with 
each other in the southern district. Re regretted deeply 
that so little progress had yet been made in ameliorating 
the condition of the aboriginal natives, and inducing a 
more friendly disposition towards the white settlers. He 
feared the ill-feeling however, was on the increase, and 
that the vast sums which had been expended in protec- 
torates and other schemes had been utterly thrown away 
on the banks of the Glenelg and Murray, where those 
hostile tribes were located, even among the richest lands 
in the colony, and if half the money had been spent 
in formidg agricultural settlements here, he thought the 
dreadful evil he complained of would have been much 
lessened. 

The Colonial Secretary regretted as much as possible 
the collisions which took place between the whites and 
the aborigines. The Government was most anxious to 
civilize land Christianize the natives, and would willingly 
adopt any suggestions which might bring about so- de- 
sirable an end. He feared, however, some difficulty 
might arise in furnishing the returns, particularly of the 
blacks killed, which he did not think could be a true 
one. 

The motion was then agreed to. 
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A great many kind and charitable endeavours have 
been matte by various settlors to reclaim individual 
aborigines, but these isolated attempts have never 
succeeded ; the native always after a time resuming 
his savage life. This failure of all national or indivi- 
dual efforts which have hitherto been made to civilize 
the aborigines, may be attributed to the fact that they 
were directed to the adult native,* whose habits and 
propensities, as I have before ventured to express, are 
too much at variance with those we would wish him 
to acquire, and too deeply rooted to admit of any per- 
manent improvement. I would rather suggest, as the 
only means of accomplishing an object so highly 
desirable, that the Government should institute 
schools for the children of the aborigines on a large 
and comprehensive scheme. Six of these schools 
should be established in the first instance, and the 
vicinity of the most important settlements be selected 
for their locality. If possible, all children under five 
years of age should be admitted, whose parents might 
be willing to send them ; above that age their habits 
are generally found to be too strong to be effectually 
changed or eradicated. They should be wholly 
maintained and clothed, and, besides reading and 
writing, should be carefully instructed in religious 
knowledge, under the general superintendence of the 

• The few instances in which children have been withdrawn from their 
parents, and attempted to be trained up in European habits, are too rare 
to offer contradiction to this. 
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Bishop of Australia and the clergy of the established 
church, and be prepared also, as far as possible, for 
the various trades and occupations which in after 
life they might be likely to follow* 

I see no insurmountable difficulty in carrying out 
such a plan. The Government has great command 
of convict labour for building school-houses, and of 
land to attach to them, and the salaries of a " Ge- 
neral Inspector of Aboriginal Schools," and of a 
sufficient number of schoolmasters and mistresses, 
would be no very heavy charge, and might be paid 
out of the present salaries of the " Protectors of 
Aborigines," who, as already hinted, might be advan- 
tageously dispensed with. The cost of feeding so many 
children would amount to a comparatively trifling 
sum, as bullocks, cows, and sheep, might be attached 
to each school, and the stock kept up by breeding ; 
the boys, having reached a suitable age, being taught 
the management of the sheep and cattle, and, as well 
as the girls, being employed in milking the cows and 
making butter. Many other useful occupations, 
tending to the self support of the schools, might be 
found for the children until, having attained a proper 
age, they might be apprenticed out, as in England, 
when no doubt they would command a premium, 
which should be paid into the general fund for the 
maintenance of the schools. 

At first there might be some difficulty in obtaining 
any considerable number of children, but this ob- 
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stacle to the complete success of the plan would gra- 
dually be removed by allowing the parents oppor- 
tunities of seeing them at proper times and under 
proper restrictions. 

Were such a plan adopted, and " success crowned 
the work/' of which, if judiciously managed, there is 
little reason to doubt, the advantages that would re- 
sult, as well to the aborigines as to the colonists, are 
too manifest to need mention. The measure appears 
to combine justice and humanity, and the gradual 
conversion of a dangerous and useless set of subjects, 
existing without the knowledge of the God who made 
them, and scarcely removed from the brute creation, 
into a quiet, orderly, laborious people, believers of 
the Christian revelation, and duly impressed with its 
Divine truths and blessings. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE COLONY. 

No doubt appears to be now- entertained by any 
person that New South Wales, notwithstanding its 
recent critical state, is a thriving Colony, and that, 
sooner or later, it must become of immeasurably 
more importance than at present* I was there 
when it was commonly said to be in utter ruin, 
and certainly facts were daily multiplied upon facts 
demonstrative of the extreme distress under which the 
Colony was labouring ; but the wounds, when care- 
fully probed and examined, evidently affected no 
vital part, and though they were of a serious and 
foul character, yet only required time, and firm and 
judicious treatment, to heal them. 

In every direction, in town and country, amongst 
all classes, — the sheep and cattle farmer, the agricul- 
turist, the merchant, and tradesman, — failures and 
unproductive sales of stock and effects were crowding 
upon each other; ruin seemed to be approaching 
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every individual, and gloom and mistrust p^rvadsd 
every hearth. A year or two previously, all, was 
bright sunshine, and apparently illimitable prosperity. 
Thea amongst the labouring population, wages were 
enormously high, whilst, notwithstanding that fact, 
the capitalists gave as high as 2£ a head for sheep, 
a#d 8/. or more a head fop cattle, and purchased land 
at almost any price ; but at the time of which I 
am writing, wages were much reduced, sheep were 
selling at 2s. 6d. to 5s* a head in the Sydney district, 
and scarcely higher in that of Port Phillip, while 
cattle could with difficulty be sold at 3/. to 5L and 
land was altogether thrown out of the market. There 
was a like rapid depression in the price of all im* 
ported goods, though not to so great an extent, as 
also in bank and other shares. 

And why was all this ? Was it because any one 
of the essential elements to the country's prosperity 
had failed ? Was it because New South Wales was 
discovered to be not adapted for the growth of wool? 
or that the demand for that wool had ceased ?— or that 
the supply was more than required ? Was it because 
other resources of the Colony had perished, and all 
hopes of their future development been crushed ? 
Was it because the climate had been found to en- 
danger life or health? or because any foreign or 
domestic foe interrupted the peaceful and profitable 
employment of capital and labour? No: it was 
mainly owing to the fact of the Colony having been 
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drained of the precious metals. Her gold and silver 
had been exported to England to pay for the land 
which the Government brought into the market for 
sale. In one year, 1840 or 1841, the land sales 
produced, I believe, the extraordinary amount of 
300,000/., the withdrawal of which sum from circula- 
tion, in any place of far greater wealth than New South 
Wales, could not but immediately have produced 
entire and excessive monetary derangement. Would 
not a 6udden contraction of the circulating medium 
of any country cause the same distressing result? 
Is it not a favourite argument against the corn laws, 
that they occasion every now and then a derange- 
ment in the money-market when a bad harvest in 
England obliges us on a sudden to buy large quan- 
tities of corn from foreign countries, and to pay for 
that corn in money instead of goods? And if 
wealthy England could thus feel, and materially suffer 
too, as she has done, from the cause referred to, is it 
to be wondered at that New South Wales should 
experience the deepest distress, when she has to 
export, in payment for land, a sum of money very far 
exceeding, in proportion to the relative wealth of the 
two countries, any which has been sent out of 
England? China might be cited as having grie- 
vously suffered from the drainage of her silver 
in large quantities to pay for the opium smuggled 
into the country ; and other instances might also be 
given where the like cause has occasioned the like 
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result; but I am persuaded it is unnecessary to do 
so, as few will deny that the distress of New South 
Wales originated in, and was mainly attributable to, 
the excessive money-drainage consequent upon the 
sums paid for the purchase of Crown-land being 
sent out of the country. There were, no doubt, other 
causes which concurred in producing and aggravat- 
ing the distress; and these will be found hereafter 
alluded to. 

For many years a strong conviction had been 
entertained that the Colony possessed, in no stinted 
measure, all the elements essential for her attaining 
a high degree of prosperity; a conviction which 
ultimately gave her too rapid a growth — a premature 
impetus, which she was too young to sustain with 
corresponding vigour. In 1839-40-41 , this favourable 
opinion seemed to have produced its greatest results. 
Emigrants flocked to her shores, attracted by her 
climate, her promises of wealth, and the charms of a 
pastoral life ; the demand for land, and every thing 
which she was capable of furnishing, became sud- 
denly great — greater than the supply. Prices rose in 
proportion, and the fever, which has since left the 
Colony in so low a state, commenced. 

Fresh arrivals came, and the demand increased 
What was a high price to-day, became a low one 
to-morrow. Houses and lands, and "runs/' and 
flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, changed hands 
rapidly, at advanced prices, without ever having been 

i 
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seen. Capital, though on the one hand continually 
arriving 9 by immigration of persons of property, or by 
Sums remitted from this country for investment, yet 
on the other hand, being largely exported for the 
purchase of Government land, became dispropor- 
tioned to the exorbitant prices ; then credit was 
demanded and freely given. Bills gradually inun- 
dated the Colony, and the facility with which they 
passed current, very greatly augmented the evil; 
they became universal in every transaction, and the 
fact of its being no longer possible to distinguish the 
good from the bad, instead of diminishing the 
system, brought thousands of bills into the market, 
representing nought but straw and dishonesty. At 
this time, too, our trade with America and China 
being checked, the goods which would have found 
a sale in those countries were sent to New South 
Wales. Ship load followed upon ship load in rapid 
succession, until the market was greatly overstocked, 
and a glut ensued ; and though easy credit was 
given in many cases, yet this excess of imports over 
exports necessarily assisted to drain the Colony of 
her money. The Government, to meet the demand 
for land, and with a view to import labour into the - 
Colony (then very greatly needed), by the appropria- 
tion to that purpose of the proceeds of the sales, was, 
throughout the period mentioned, periodically putting 
up for sale large quantities of land, which, under the 
lamentable spirit of gambling speculation that had 
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gradually pervaded the whole Colony, were imme- 
diately purchased at preposterously high prices.* 
The effect of all this was, as before urged, to draiu 
the money-market to the dregs. The fever raged, 
and the crisis was at hand. 

Bills were dishonoured : distrust crept in. The 
banks curtailed the lavish credit they had given, and 
began to entrench themselves upon safer ground ; the 

* In the Colonization Circular, No. 2, issued by ber Majesty's 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, I find the following 
extract of a despatch from Sir George Gipps, dated 27th Oct., 1840' 
alluding to a recent sale of land at Portland Baj. 

" As the sale of these allotments took place at Melbourne, on the 
15th instant, I have not jet received an official account of it; 
but I learn from authentic sources, that 337 acres offered for sale 
produced the sum of 17,245/. 10*. 5rf., being at the average rate of 
more than .50/. per acre. 

" The sale included 20 acres of building land in the proposed town, 
which sold at the rate of 551/. 6s. per acre ; 50 acres of land fit for 
gardens, or the erection of villas, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the town, which produced 64L per acre ; and 267 acres of land fit for 
cultivation, within the distance of two miles from the town, which 
sold for 11/. 7*. per acre. 

" When it is borne in mind that as yet only one house (that of Mr. 
Henty) exists in the place, and that the nearest Government establish- 
ment is 150 miles distant, this result will, I doubt not, be considered 
by your lordship as highly satisfactory ; at any rate, I trust it will be 
taken as a proof that the measures which I adopted for opening the 
district were not premature." 

Other sales of Crown lands in various districts of the Colony, were 
taking place at the same time, and realizing, in some instances, still 
more extravagant sums., "Highly satisfactory !'' Had his Excel- 
lency delayed bis despatch for a year, he would have erased these, 
words, and inserted " greatly to be deplored ;" but comment is 
unnecessary. 

i 2 
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merchants at borne required payment, and the general 
day of reckoning now rapidly approached. 

The non-payment of the bills of men of straw 
brought ruin upon others ; men of substance, being 
refused further credit, were obliged to realize, in 
order to meet their engagements ; and whilst many 
were thus forced into the market, there were few, if 
any, to purchase. The colonists themselves had not 
wherewithal to do so, and capitalists in this country 
were deterred from making any investment whilst 
affairs were so convulsed. It was for a time also 
doubted by many whether the supply of stock did 
not already exceed the greatest demand which was 
ever likely to be created, and, consequently, whether 
any investment in sheep and cattle could be prudent. 
Prices accordingly fell more rapidly than they had 
risen ; and as every one was more or less involved 
with others, the distress became general " Sauve 
qui peut" was the prevailing feeling; but to numbers 
the effort was unavailing. Unhappily, too, all this 
distress was tainted by an amount of dishonesty 
which brought odium upon the Colony, and deprived 
it of much sympathy and assistance. 

The worst days are, however, at an end, and 
though the unfortunate patient is extremely low 
and weak, yet there cannot be a reason to doubt that 
her health will be effectually restored. It will be 
more for her benefit that this should be brought about 
by slow and stealthy steps, affording her time to " feel 
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her way" and gather strength, than by means of any 
rash effort to cut short the disease, by which a relapse 
more terrible than the first attack might be sus- 
tained. 

I became acquainted with many very distressing 
instances of individual ruin, and that the nature of 
them may be better understood, I will state an 
imaginary case, one which must not be supposed, 
from its extreme similarity in circumstances to many 
of actual occurrence, to be the representation of real 
events. 

A professional gentleman in very respectable prac- 
tice in London, with a wife and large family, on the 
one hand, finding his income unequal to his expenses, 
and his capital of 3000/. or 40002. gradually dwindling 
away, anticipating no improvement for the future, 
seeing no prospect of placing his children advantage- 
ously out in the world, and being also far from 
enamoured with either a London or professional life, 
and, on the other hand, being attracted by the very 
favourable accounts from New South Wales, of the 
fortunes which were there being rapidly acquired, the 
healthy and, agreeable climate, the charms of a 
pastoral life, the profitable employment for sons, and 
the eligible opportunities of marriage for his daugh- 
ters, determined to abandon the former state of things 
altogether, and to try his fortune in emigration to 
Australia Felix. Who can estimate the care and 
anxiety of mind which he must have sustained in 
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forming such a resolution ! Who can tell die diffi- 
culties which encountered him in carrying it into 
.practice. The winding up and settlement of trusts, 
in which, no doubt, be was more or less concerned, 
the conversion of all his property into available cash, 
the economical purchase of an outfit for himself and 
family, the selection of the particular district in New 
South Wales to which he would emigrate, and of the 
ship to which he would confide himself and all he 
possessed, and the preparations for so long a voyage, 
were matters which he must have had to settle and 
transact simultaneously, for having once determined 
upon the step of emigration, the sooner it is taken 
the better. Harassed: by all these practical arrange* 
*ments, he had, nevertheless, at the same time, pro- 
bably to reconcile his wife and family to the coming 
-exile, to discipline his own heart and theirs to the 
severance* of many a tie of affinity and friendship, to 
steel himself against the doubts, frequently expressed 
by acquaintances and friends, upon the prudence 
of his intended emigration, to close his ear to 
unkind words upon his love of change and want 
of judgment, and lastly to meet with candour and 
manly feeling, the avowal which intended emigration 
often proclaims, namely, that his affairs were not in 
that prosperous state which the world may have 
previously conceived ; an avowal from which persons 
deficient in principle and moral courage peculiarly 
shrink* These were, doubtless, some of the many 
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trials and troubles to which this gentleman was sub* 
jected ere he had bid adieu to the old country : but 
the moment which saw him on board the vessel bound 
to those shores upon which he had resolved to venture 
all, opened an entirely new scene* In a worldly point 
of view, his past life then became, as it were, a blank, 
and the future was the subject alone to dwell upon. 
Years of professional toil and anxiety were swept 
away, the accumulation of learning and experience 
on a particular subject was valueless, and the worldly 
strife for independence was about to be recommenced. 
The voyage presents rather an agreeable rest — the 
past, with all its cares and troubles has been closed, 
and the future, with its renewed struggle, has not yet 
opened. This state of quiescence, however, soon 
terminates, and that which men make the business of 
life is renewed with the casting of the anchor. 

The emigrant whose change in life we are now 
following arrived at Port Phillip, say, early in 1840, 
a time when every body was immersed in specula- 
tion, prices were continually rising, and most sanguine 
expectations entertained by all classes. He saw that 
there were three courses open for him to pursue, 
either to invest his capital at once as he originally in- 
tended, and as was his object in emigrating, notwith- 
standing prices were much higher than he had an- 
ticipated ; or to lie by for an indefinite time till things 
should fall, but in the mean while to see the price of 
them daily rising, and to be compelled to live upon 
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his capital at a fast consuming rate ; or, lastly, with 
the remnant of his little fortune to retrace his steps 
and to return to the life he had deliberately and 
voluntarily relinquished. Participating in the san- 
guine hopes of the Colony, and eager to enter upon 
the life he had determined at so much cost to lead, 
it will not be a matter of surprise to any one that 
he resolved upon investing his money without delay 
in sheep. It was his misfortune to purchase at the 
price of the day, which was then from 30*. to 40*. 
per head ; but finding that at this rate, and with his 
other heavy expenses, his capital would buy but a 
very limited flock, and that to keep an additional 
number would not incur the same rate of expense, it 
was his folly to borrow money and purchase more. 
Located upon his "run," he and his family were 
all charmed with the novelty of the scene, and the 
ease and liberty of their new life. Buoyed up by the 
idea that all their hopes were now in course of 
realization, they heeded not the rudeness of that life, 
nor looked upon what with us are called hardships 
otherwise than as sources of amusement. 

But the first year had not expired before the 
downward tendency of everything too clearly ma- 
nifested itself. To sell, however, at once, would 
have been to insure a certain loss, and therefore was 
not to be mentioned — better days must be waited 
for. Alas ! for our worthy emigrant they never came. 
He had the mortification of seeing a continual fall in 
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the price of his stock, and by the end of the next 
year the best sheep were sold at 7 s. a head. To 
what a strait was he reduced ! The wool would only 
cover the expense of labour, while he had to pay 
heavy interest on the money he bad borrowed, and 
to defray the serious charges of maintaining a wife 
and family, besides a variety of extraordinary ex- 
penses, incidental to early settlement on a sheep- 
farm. To sell at 7*. a head was certain ruin, so he 
had recourse to a further loan, though this time it 
was only obtained on very high terms, probably 20 
per cent. 

The result of all this will be readily anticipated. 
The fatal day when he and his family were reduced 
to utter and irredeemable ruin soon came. Early in 
1842 there was a sheriff's sale of all his stock and 
effects, when the sheep were sold at what was then 
considered a good price, Is. 6d. a head all round, 
lambs given in. Thus, supposing he gave nearly 
2000/. for 1000 sheep, and had borrowed another 
10007. with which he bought 500 others, it will be 
seen that by the sheriff's sale the whole sheep, to- 
gether with the increase, could not have realized 
more than sufficient to pay the latter sum, leaving 
other heavy debts unpaid, and himself without a 
farthing. 

It is needless to describe the severe disappoint- 
ment and suffering which such a result must ordi- 
narily, occasion, the scene of bitter mortification and 
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privation will naturally suggest itself to every mind 
but to our unfortunate emigrant there was much to 
aggravate his misery. He had no kind and sympa- 
thizing relations to cheer his broken spirits, no old 
friends to gather round him in his distress, and sup- 
port him by their countenance and ready assistance. 
These he had abandoned when he emigrated, and in 
lieu found himself in a far distant land amidst ac- 
quaintances of yesterday, struggling against impend- 
ing ruin themselves, and lacking both the means and 
the spirit to assist the downfallen. 

But enough of individual misfortune, of which in- 
stances might be adduced without number. Let us 
proceed to the consideration of some of the effects 
which such wide-spread distress produced upon the 
Colony. 

It has been the means of lowering New South 
Wales very considerably in the estimation of many 
people in the United Kingdom, who do not look 
beneath the surface of things, and thereby of stop- 
ping almost entirely the emigration of capital. The 
dishonesty of many in the Colony has brought a 
suspicion upon all, and there are now but few in the 
mother country who are willing to entrust any por- 
tion of their capital in a Colony so distant, so suffer- 
ing, and so tainted. 

Emigration has for the same reason almost wholly 
ceased, except in the case of the free emigrants sent 
out by Government; and this perhaps is not to 
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be wondered at when the unsettled state of the 
Colony is also considered* But there is another 
cause which has greatly operated in producing such 
a result, and that is the unfavourable accounts which 
a great many of the ruined colonists have written 
home of the land of their adoption* Their severe 
reverses and disappointed hopes have provoked them 
to look with jaundiced eye upon the Colony itself; 
The same men who in prosperity would have praised 
^very thing, now find nothing but subject-matter for 
abuse. " It is a wretched place," say they. " alto- 
gether;" and whilst some amongst them are natu- 
rally biassed by misfortune to take an unfavourable 
view of the Colony, others less honest also condemn 
it in the hope that the more they depreciate it the 
better they will account for their own failure, and the 
more easily conceal the imprudence, incapacity, and 
folly which may have produced it. 

The result of all this is, that money is very scarce 
in New South Wales, and commands an interest 
which many find it their ruin to pay. Settlers also 
experience great difficulty in disposing of their stock, 
and a severe check is put upon the development of 
other resources. 

Another very serious evil which has arisen from 
the prevailing distress is, what might almost be 
termed the bankruptcy of the church, and the con- 
sequent growth of irreligion. On this subject I 
cannot 4o better than to give some extracts from 
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recent letters addressed by Dr. Broughton, bishop of 
Australia, to " the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts." 

"Sydney, May llth, 1843. 

" The general circumstances of the colonists here have 
fallen into such a state of depression, that it is literally 
impossible to raise those funds which a year or two ago, 
in times of greater abundance, were promised towards 
completing our several churches. When I speak of 
greater abundance, it should be understood that abun- 
dance of money is alone intended. With every kind of 
produce and gifts of nature, the country was never 
within my recollection, so amply supplied as at the 
present time. What is felt, is the want of a market; 
and so universally is this experienced, that it is scarcely 
possible to find even one owner of land or (locks who is 
not so suffering. I really do not suspect any decay of 
inclination to go on with church works. It is an actual 
failure of power and' means. By the occurrence of such 
a crisis, I have been reduced to a state of inconceivable 
perplexity, and even distress, in consequence of the mul- 
tiplicity of applications for assistance which have poured 
An upon me from all quarters. Either there has been an 
urgent entreaty for the preservation of roofless walls going 
to ruin, by remaining in so exposed a state ; or to relieve 
the trustees from obligations contracted by them under 
more flattering prospects, but now falling upon them as a 
burtheu which they cannot support ; or else to provide 
shelter for the clergy and families, where parsonage-houses 
are from necessity left incomplete. 

" Every day presents to my observation more practical 
and convincing proofs of the blessings attendant on a 
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settled ministry throughout the country. Where the 
influence of such a ministry is felt, there the habits of the 
people visibly improve ; and the fear of God takes 
possession of many hearts, descending to children's chil- 
dren. Where the church is absent, the sanctifying influ- 
ence of religion decays, and there is confusion and every 
evil work. Too many parts of the country are still ex- 
posed to that misfortune and reproach. 

" My endeavours are bent upon removing them with the 
least possible delay ; and I thank God with all my heart, 
that He has raised up so inestimable a friend and supporter 
as the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel." 

" Singleton, on Hunters River , N.S* W. 
" July 3rd, 1843. 

" We have at this time about sixteen churches in an 
•unfinished state, — not roofed in ! and I, therefore, feel 
very sensibly the painful necessity of abandoning them in 
that state, to the dilapidating effects of the weather, as 
well as surrendering the hope, which I did entertain, of 
their proving so many sources of light and edification to 
the dark and uninstructed districts in which they are 
generally placed. I have, however, already taken mea- 
sures for discontinuing all further operations, and shall 
undertake nothing more until I may again hear from you 
(which may be by March or April next) as to the degree 
of assistance which I trust it may be in the power of tbe 
Society,, through the augmentation of its resources, to 
hold out to us hereafter. 

" I may observe that, during my present progress, I 
-have been in one county (Durham), in the whole extent 
of which there is not a church, and but one clergyman. 
In the adjoining county of Brisbane, there is one church 
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and one clergyman ! No more ! After that, I shall pass 
through three entire counties in which there is neither 
minister nor ordinance of religion ; and the fire counties 
included in this enumeration, contain a fourth part of the 
area of New South Wales, and from a sixteenth to an 
eighteenth of the entire population. Going along, with- 
out even the attendance of a clergyman (for indeed I 
cannot spare one to accompany me), it cannot be ex* 
pected that I can practically do much for the benefit and 
instruction of the scattered inhabitants: but it may 
afford them proof that they are not overlooked or for- 
gotten ; and it is of great importance to keep alive 
among them a feeling of attachment to the ordinances of 
the church, until the time shall arrive for their enjoyment 
of some better provision which the mercy of God may 
have in store for them. 

" Believe me, that I feel very deeply and sensibly the 
expressions of satisfaction with my humble efforts in the 
cause of the Gospel, which you convey to me on behalf 
of the Society. There is no day of my life in which I 
do not dwell upon the benefits conferred by it upon this 
extensive and far distant member of the church of 
Christ ; and I earnestly pray that the spirit which has 
made those benefits co-extensive with the limits, not of 
this single diocese, but almost of the world itself, may 
not be checked by a decay of zeal or liberality on the 
part of .those whom God has blessed wjtb means and 
resources for contributing to so excellent a work." 

It is time, however, to turn from the distresses of 
the Colony, and to point to the cheering prospects 
which are now once more opening upon her path* 

'* Adversity which, like the snake, iig]j and venomous, 
Hath yet a precious jewel in its head." 
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The jewel is prudence,— an invaluable acquisition, 
and likely to be productive of the best effects. The 
losses which New South Wales has entailed upon the 
merchants in this country have also icbjiressed a flb 
less salutary lesson upon them, and occasioned a u&orfe 
restricted supply— one better adapted to the actual 
wants of the Colony. Commerce will thus be better 
regulated, and a healthy reciprocity of trade will sue* 
ceed a reckless feverish glut on the colonial market, 
and cannot fail to effect a material improvement, and 
to raise prices not to an exorbitant height, but suffi- 
ciently to return a fair profit. 

Conjointly with this improved state of commercial 
relations has commenced a brighter era for the flock 
master. It is no longer a perplexing question what 
he is to do with his surplus stock— that has been 
solved, and a new market happily opened whereby 
the settler may always cotnmand a certain price for 
his flocks. This consists in boiling the sheep down 
for the fat which it has been satisfactorily ascertained 
will, at the present price of tallow, yield, though a 
low, yet a remunerating price. The plan, from the 
certainty of the resource which it affords, cannot be 
too highly appreciated — its result will be the sure 
advancement of the Colony, and the gradual occupa- 
tion of further vast tracts of Australia yet unvisited 
by our enterprising countrymen. 

The wool covers the whole annual expense of the 
flock, where the management is at all vigilant and 
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judicious,* and therefore if the sheep be bought at a 
certain price, and it can be guaranteed that they will 
continue to command no less a sum by the never-fail- 
ing demand for tallow, it is clear that their whole 
increase, averaging yearly from 60 to 100 per cent, 
according to the run upon which they are bred, and 
the degree of care bestowed upon them, must be profit, 
■the amount of which may be calculated to almost 
a nicety. 

By letters from Port Phillip, dated 5th February 
and 11th April, 1844, 1 learn that the settlers have 
begun to apply their cattle, the next great article con- 
stituting the wealth of the Colony, to the same pro- 
cess of boiling down, and that the value of the tallow 
thus obtained will repay the grazier. In the city arti- 
cle of the Times of the 28th November, 1844, it is 
stated that papers had been received from the settle- 
ment up to the 20th of July ; that the increased manu- 
facture of tallow had enhanced the value of stock; 
and that late boilings showed a large profit to the ac- 
count of the parties embarking in the trade. The fol- 
lowing is "an account. of the proceeds of thirteen head 
of bullocks, sent to one of the melting-down establish- 
ments : — 



* Recent sales of Australian wools have commanded such improved 
prices, that if they are maintained it will be more profitable to keep 
the sheep for its wooL It is satisfactory, however, to know that, 
should the value of wool fall, the surplus stock may.be boiled down 
without involving a loss. 
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By sale of beef . . 
By sale of 13 hides, at 9s. 
By 13 tongues at 2s. 
By 1831 lbs. tallow at 3A 



£ *. 
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16 14 





4 17 





1 6 


'o 


22 19 


9 


£45 16 


9 



" To expenses, including casks, cooperage, salting, 
Sec, £7. 6*., leaving a clear balance of 372. lis. 9d. 
The average weight of each bullock was 762 lbs., the 
average produce of tallow per head was 140 lbs. 13 ozs., 
and the average price 21. 17 s. 9|d" Moreover, it is 
expected, by recent experiments, that gelatine may 
be prepared from the fluids which remain after the 
tallow has been extracted. This would considerably 
enhance the value of the cattle. 

Besides the process of boiling down, another mar* 
ket has been opened for cattle, in salting beef for ex- 
portation. It is true that many of the specimens 
which have been sent to this country have not turned 
out so well as it was hoped they would, and have not 
therefore met with a ready sale ; but this is not to be 
attributed to inferiority in the meat, or to any other 
inherent disadvantage shutting out the graziers of 
New South Wales from all hope of successfully pro- 
secuting the plan ; it is owing to the inferior manner 
in which the meat has been cut and salted, and to the 
badness of the casks in which it has been subsequently 
packed for shipment. Experience will remove these 
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causes of deterioration, and there is little doubt that 
•alt beef will become a very large item amongst the 
exports of the Colony. 

It is much to be regretted that the merchants in 
this country connected with New South Wales, and 
the other numerous friends of the Colony, have done 
nothing collectively to promote her prosperity, or to 
relieve her under her present embarrassment A 
company, for the purpose of salting beef in the Co- 
lony for exportation, might surely be established here 
without difficulty, and being backed by merchants, 
shipowners, and the colonists themselves, would be 
the means of great benefit to all parties. Might not 
also a society be advantageously formed to promote 
exclusively the interests of New South Wales ? Ja- 
maica, Canada, and some other colonies, have their re- 
cognised paid agents in this country; and why should 
not New South Wales, now that she has an elective 
Legislative Council, follow their example? At all 
events, the merchants and gentlemen resident here, and 
interested in the Colony, might form a committee to 
promote her interests. Should such vital questions as 
the creation of Port Phillip into an independent settle- 
ment — the squatters' tenure of waste Crown lands — the 
emigration of free assisted labourers from the United 
Kingdom — the introduction of Coolies from India — 
should questions such as these be left unrepresented 
here, should the views and wishes of the colonists 
have no other medium of enforcement or explanation 
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than a petition to Parliament ; who does hot know 
the little value of a naked petition to a Legislature, so 
pressed by business of an important character, both at 
borne and from all parts of the world, as the British 
Parliament ? 

Many of the graziers who are within reach of a 
market for butter, make their dairy contribute largely 
to the annual expense of their establishment. Unless 
the station is near the market, the butter is sent in at 
long intervals, and muBt of course, therefore, be salted. 
On the 1 1th April, 1844, a friend sold at Melbourne, 
600 lbs. of salt butter at lOd. per pound cash, a 
price " which paid him well." 

Should sheep and cattle be, by the means referred 
to, always capable of commanding a certain sum, which 
there is no reason to doubt, the steady, if not rapid, 
advance of the Colony cannot fail to be insured. The 
wool, tallow, and beef, which her present vast unoc- 
cupied tracts can supply, in addition to the quantity 
arising from the large extent of country already set- 
tled, will in themselves be amply sufficient to establish 
a high degree of prosperity, and it might perhaps be 
only weakening the case which is thus presented in 
her favour to insist upon the several other resources 
which she undoubtedly possesses, and from which, 
sooner or later, she will extract much additional 
wealth and power. It is, moreover, beside the pur- 
pose of this little volume to embrace all subjects con- 
nected with New South Wales, or to attempt a descrip* 
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tion of that distant settlement, as though no previous 
work upon it had been published* No improvement, 
however, in the Colony can be steadily maintained if 
the present system of remitting the whole proceeds of 
the land sales to this country be persevered in. With 
returning prosperity would recur a renewed demand 
for land ; and then if she parted with her gold and 
silver in payment, she would again experience the 
like disastrous effects to those from which she is now 
beginning to emerge. No doubt it is absolutely 
essential to her prosperity that accession of labour 
should keep pace with the development of her re- 
sources, but other means should be had recourse to 
than draining the Colony of her money. It has been 
suggested, that under a judicious system of land sales, 
sufficient sums might be obtained in England alone 
to supply an adequate amount of labour ; or, in other 
words, that sales to persons in England of the Crown 
lands in New South Wales should be encouraged, 
-and that the money thus realized here should be 
employed in sending out free emigrants ; but consi- 
derable doubt may be reasonably entertained whether, 
•even under the most favourable circumstances, such a 
supply would be adequate to the necessities of the 
Colony. Other means, however, might be adopted 
to make up the deficiency, — for instance, by the 
system before recommended for training the children 
-of the aborigines, many useful hands would in the 
-course of a few years be annually furnished from the 
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schools. A large source might also be derived from 
the transportation of convicts, if the Government 
would again constitute New South Wales a penal 
settlement, confining the labour of the convicts to the 
roads and public works.* 

The money realized in the Colony itself by the sale 
of Crown land should be expended there upon objects 
calculated to promote general improvement, such as 
forming new, or improving the existing roads, opening 
new ports, rendering rivers navigable, assisting, if re- 
quired, the expense of the aboriginal schools, &c. &c. 
The roads generally in New South Wales require no 
large outlay to render them sufficiently good to answer 
all the present purposes of the Colony. Sir George 
Gipps, in a despatch dated 28th September, 1840, 
referring to the road from Sydney to Melbourne (550 
miles), says, " Indeed it may be mentioned as a proof 
of the open and accessible character of the country 
generally, that this road, or at least the portion of it 
which lies between Yass and Melbourne, about 380 
miles in extent, has been at no cost whatsoever 
to the Government, and very little to individuals, 
and that it is not only practicable, but easy 
throughout its whole length for carriages of any 
description/ 9 There are few obstacles to road-making 
on any of the lines of country at present settled, cut- 

• A petition to this effect wis sometime since sent home from the 
Colony. A return to the old system of assignment of convicts to pri • 
rite individuals is much to be deprecated. 
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tiog through a small but steep hill here, and throwing 
a wooden bridge over a stream there, would, in the 
generality of cases, be all that is necessary, as the 
soil itself requires but little to be done to it. 

At present, to surmount the former obstacle, a 
settler has sometimes to send with bis dray three, 
four, or five times the number of bullocks he other- 
wise would — thereby increasing his liabilities to loss 
and delay, as, if not carefully looked after, the cattle 
frequently stray, when feeding at night, during a 
journey. 

The reader's attention is now invited to the consi- 
deration of the Legislative Council, which has recently 
been granted by the Imperial Parliament, and which, 
it is much to be hoped, will also contribute to rescue 
the Colony. from its present depressed state. 

The act. constituting the Assembly is the 5th and 
6th Victoria, cap. 76, and was passed on the 30th 
July. 1842. It is intituled "An Act for the Go- 
vernment of New South Wales and Van Diemen's 
Land/' 

It enacts that there shall be a Legislative Council, 
to consist of thirty-six members, twelve to be nomi- 
nated by her Majesty, and twenty-four to be elected 
by the inhabitants, but that not more than six of her 
Majesty's nominees shall hold any office of emolument 
under the Crown. 

That the Council shall have power to increase 
their number, the relative number . of her Majesty's 
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nominees to the elected members being main- 
tained. 

That an estate of freehold in possession of 200/. 
clear value, or the occupation of a house of clear 
annual value of 20/. shall qualify a voter. 

That a beneficial estate of freehold of the yearly 
value of 103/. or of the clear value of 2000/., shall be 
the qualification for a member of the Council. 

That not more than twelve months shall intervene 
between any two sittings, and that the Council shall 
continue for five years, unless earlier prorogued or 
dissolved by the Government. 

That the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Council, shall have authority to make laws for 
the peace, welfare, and good government of the Colony; 
provided that no such law shall be repugnant to the 
law of England, or interfere in any manner with, the 
sale, or other appropriation of the lands belonging to 
the Crown, or with the revenue thence arising. 

That all taxes, duties, rates, and imposts, levied 
within the Colony, except as aforesaid, shall be 
appropriated there, but shall be primarily liable to. 
the following charges. 

The Governor £5,000 

The Superintendent of Port Phillip . 1,500 
The Chief-Justice .... 2,000 
The three Puisne Judges • . • 4,500 
The salaries of the Attorney and Solicitor 
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General, Crown Solicitors, and contin- 
gent and miscellaneous expenses of 
Administration of Justice throughout 

the Colony, £20,000 

The Colonial Secretary, and his depart- ( 

ment 7,000 

Do. Treasurer, and do. 5,000 

Auditor-general, and do. 3,000 

Salary of Clerk, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses of Executive Council . 600 

Pensions • 3,000 

Public worship 30,000 

It is undoubtedly a great defect* in this Act, that 
it leaves entirely unrepresented the real wealth and 
mainstay of the. Colony, the squatting graziers and 
sheep farmers, who, in the majority of cases, are men 
of superior birth, education, and intelligence to the 
townspeople, and who, without exception, have a 
far greater stake in the Colony than the occupation of 
a house of the yearly value of 20/., or the possession of 
a freehold estate of the value of 200/. Sir George 
Gipps, in a despatch dated December, 1840, says, 
" Among the squatters of New South Wales, are the 
wealthiest of the land, occupying, with permission 
of the Government, thousands and ten thousands 
of acres : young men of good family and connections 
in England, officers of the army and navy, graduates 

* This defect is, I perceive, one of the subject! of complsint in 
the squatters' petition to Parliament, see p. 117. 
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of Oxford and Cambridge, are also no small numbers 
amongst them." Under the Act, however, the towns 
almost exclusively engross the elective franchise, as it 
is rare to 6nd a freeholder, or 20/. householder, be- 
yond their immediate neighbourhood. 

The nomination of one-third of the members will 
give the Governor a great influence in the council ; 
but the proportion is not perhaps too high for the 
first step towards the establishment of a free and in- 
dependent legislature. Power is easily relinquished, 
but extremely difficult to be resumed. 

It remains to be seen what amount of success will 
attend the measure. That it must be a great im- 
provement upon the old legislative council, which was 
worse than imbecile, cannot be doubted; but it would 
be rash to assert, with any positive confidence, that 
the new one will proceed honestly and soberly to the 
enactment of beneficial laws, and by cautious and 
well-timed steps effect all the good of which the 
colony is susceptible. Subserviency to the Govern- 
ment amongst some, the love of popularity in others, 
the novelty of political power, and the jealousy 
which the districts of New South Wales entertain 
towards each other, will in some measure, it is to be 
feared, retard the public benefit to be derived from 
the council ; but we cannot hope for unmixed good 
in this world, and therefore wisdom will content 
herself with what is less perfect, and be grateful to 
receive it though alloyed with evil. The council will 

K 
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certainly have a wide field in which to labour, and a 
noble task before it ; and I trust the main results of 
its deliberations and acts will be to diffuse and 
cherish the knowledge of Christianity, and to extend 
the ordinances of religion amongst all classes, as well 
natives as Europeans ; to raise the commercial cha- 
racter of the colony by comprehensive debtor and 
creditor laws ; to effect improvement in the social 
condition of the Aborigines ; to found a system of 
education for the poor ; and to watch over and 
foster the various resources of the colony, calling 
new ones into being, and infusing fresh vigour into 
the old. 

I will now only add my opinion in respect to the 
eligibility of New South Wales as a colony to which 
to emigrate in preference to the other Australasian 
colonies, and then conclude by offering some very 
humble advice upon the subject to different classes 
of emigrants. 

So far as I have been enabled to form an opinion 
from my own personal experience and reading, and 
the testimony of many gentlemen in whose company 
I have been thrown, who have visited the Austral- 
asian Colonies, I decidedly give the preference to 
New South Wales ; and I would, without doubt, 
return there were I again to emigrate.* 

The climate, on the whole, is more salubrious and 
agreeable than those of South and Western Australia, 
and its dryness and elasticity, which are alike con- 
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ducive to health and spirits, admit of greater freedom 
being taken with it than those of New Zealand and 
Van Diemen's Land ; which, though more temperate, 
are yet, from their humidity, productive of greater 
illness, and necessarily require more restraint and 
caution. 

An undoubted advantage which New South Wales 
possesses, is its combination of youth and age. It 
has been longer settled, and is much more advanced, 
than any other of the Australasian colonies, and yet 
its interior is like a new country, so that the emi- 
grant has far greater choice there than elsewhere as 
to the amount of ease, and comfort, and civilization, 
and society, on the one hand, or of retirement, and 
privation, and rough and primitive living on the 
other, just as his pecuniary means, or his plans or 
inclination, may render necessary or lead him to 
desire. 

The emigrant who seeks the society and the ad- 
vantages of a wealthy and considerable town should 
go to Sydney ; whilst he who would wish to locate in 
one not so populous or wealthy, but possessing all 
the advantages of a well-established settlement, where 
his locus standi in society might be relatively higher, 
and his expenses less, should select Melbourne. The 
emigrant who desires to lead a pastoral life, but 
shrinks from the idea of settling in the far interior 
"bush," and from the trouble and difficulties of 
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forming a new station, can always procure land or a 
run within easy distance of either Sydney or Mel- 
bourne, or some other town in the colony ; whilst for 
him who, from economical motives or an enterprising 
or lonely spirit, may prefer the solitude of the waste, 
boundless tracts are yet open, or "runs" already 
occupied under squatter's licence can always be 
obtained. 

The age of the Colony may be referred to as a 
guarantee, independently of its beiug known as a 
fact, that her roads and internal and coasting com- 
munications are better than those of the other Aus- 
tralasian colonies. Its resources in general are more 
known ; and an emigrant, whatever may be his in- 
tended pursuit, may with greater accuracy estimate 
the extent of his success, as well as the amount of 
the outlay which he must be prepared to incur. The 
cost of living, moreover, is on the whole less in New 
South Wales; whilst at the same time, in case of 
failure or misfortune, it presents a wider scope for 
the employment of talents and industry. 

Then, again, New South Wales has far more inter- 
course with England and the rest of the world than 
any of the other colonies referred to ; which, amongst 
other advantages, ensures a more extensive and 
varied supply of provisions and goods, and greater 
steadiness of price. Her situation for trade is indeed 
admirable, and the great command of coal which she 
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possesses on her coast offers facilities for the appli- 
cation of steam, which the other colonies cannot 
attempt to rival. 

There is one advantage peculiar to New South 
Wales ; the conduct of her affairs is not distracted 
by an imperium in imperio, such as that which exists 
in the other members of the Australasian groups. 
The several companies connected with those colonies, 
possessing, as they do, immense tracts of land and 
other advantages, are enabled to exercise considerable 
influence within them ; and by more immediately 
advancing the interest of their shareholders, and by 
occasional changes in their management, they ma- 
terially affect the position of the colonists, sometimes, 
it may be, beneficially, but more often injuriously 
Moreover, the bodies referred to possess a power 
insignificant perhaps in this country, but which, 
being brought to bear upon a distant and newly 
formed settlement, is too extensive and commanding 
to be advantageously placed in any other hands than 
those of the Government. Admitting freely, there- 
fore, the fact that certain advantages have been 
gained by New Zealand and South and Western 
Australia by means of these companies, yet it may be 
affirmed that the interests of the independent emi- 
grants settled there have, on the whole, suffered from 
the existence of those bodies, whilst the legitimate 
power of the Government has been interfered with, 
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its measures defeated, and its attention to the wel- 
fare of the colonists distracted.* 

Van Diemen'8 Land continues to be a penal 
settlement, and great numbers of convicts are an- 
nually sent there. New South Wales, on the contrary, 
has ceased to be so for some years, and the convicts 
formerly transported there, and remaining to work 
out their sentence, are rapidly diminishing, whilst to 
supply the constant demand for labour, free emi- 
grants are being sent out by the Government at the 
expense of the fund produced by the sale of the 
;Y< Crown lands within the colony. It is fair, however, 

to state that many persons consider the possession of 

convict labour of great advantage to Van Diemen's 

Land, and would gladly see it restored to New South 

Wales. In any comparison between the latter colony 

and New Zealand, it should not be forgotten that if 

the Aborigines of Australia be at present useless, yet 

they are not that bold, powerful, turbulent, and 

dissatisfied people which the natives of New Zealand 

have shown themselves to be. 

/£- Lastly, it may be said that New South Wales 

/ possesses great facility for an emigrant, at once enter- 

/ ing upon the objects of his emigration. Every thi/ig 

* A Committee of the House of Commons was appointed last 
session to inquire into the affairs of the New Zealand Company; 
and the report of the Committee, extending over 1000 folio pages, 
and innumerable appendices, has just been published. Dec. 1844. 
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v there is ready for him, and he has nought to do but 

, act upon his intentions. This is not the case ia 

* New Zealand, where the lot of land for which he has 

v . paid very dearly in this country cannot perhaps be 

ascertained ; it is somewhere in the colony, no doubt, 

^' but he must wait until probably his small capital be 

1 entirely expended, before the Government or the New 

; Zealand Company are in a position to point it out 

to him, or he finds it at a remote distance, buried in 

impenetrable wood, and without any communication 

with either town or port. Few have had the means 

. or courage to clear such land, even where it held out, 

which is rarely the case, a fair prospect of its ulti- 

I mately affording a remuneration ; but the greater 

I number of these unfortunate emigrants have either 

returned home completely ruined, or remained in the 

1 colony, gambling and jobbing in the town sections, 

I speculating in some petty trade, or reduced to mere 

■ labourers. 

For these reasons, New South Wales is generally to 
be recommended in preference to any other of the 
Australasian colonies; but it must not be inferred 
from the foregoing comparative remarks, that those 
colonies are to be looked upon as unsuccessful ; on 
the contrary, it is believed that nothing can now 
defeat their ultimate and general prosperity. Un- 
doubtedly, many individuals in going to New Zealand 
have been disappointed and ruined, and many more 
will probably yet have to suffer; but the colony will, 
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sooner or later, rise above her present numerous 
difficulties, and become a rich and powerful country. 
No one member of the Australasian group should be 
jealous of the others — they are all, more or less, 
bound up together, and the advancement of one must 
produce improvement in all. It is not intended, 
therefore, to condemn the other colonies, or the 
resources which they all undeniably possess, but 
simply to offer an opinion that at the present time it 
would be a much safer speculation, and more desire- 
able in other respects, to emigrate to New South 
Wales, rather than to New Zealand, or South or 
Western Australia. There is no doubt of the present 
period being most favourable to such a step, on 
account of the temporarily depressed state of the 
colony, and the very low price at which every thing 
may be purchased. An opinion has already been 
expressed that there will be no greater depression, 
but that time, and those improved resources of the 
colony whiaji have recently been developed in regard 
to the profitable disposal of its surplus stock, will 
gradually raise prices again to a sound and remu- 
nerating standard. 

To the emigrant going out as a sheep farmer or 
grazier, a capital of 1000/. to 20002. will now be 
ample, and will command both comfort and inde- 
pendence. Out of the latter sum he should not 
invest more than 1200Z. in stock, as he will require 
the remaining 800/., not merely to defray the out- 
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goings of the first year or two, during which it would 
be disadvantageous to sell any portion of his herds 
or flocks, but in order to retain a convenient floating 
sum to be available in case of unforeseen losses or 
expenses. The ordinary items of expense to which 
he would be put during the first year would be prin- 
cipally furniture, horses, a dray and working bullocks, 
harness, tools and implements, stores for master and 
men, and servants' wages; in addition to which, 
should the emigrant settle at a new station, he 
would have to pay the* cost of building huts and 
storehouses, and making sheds and yards. 

A capital of 1000/. would buy 1500 good sheep, 
and leave 400/. or 500/. for other expenses; but it 
is too small a sum for a married man to emigrate 
upon with any confident hope of successful indepen- 
dence, if he and his wife should have been born and 
bred in affluence, or superior ease and comfort, or 
should not be in the possession of strong health, 
undaunted spirits, and that ready tact which turns 
small means to great account. The resource for 
small capitalists is to take charge of a station on the 
system of "thirds," which is common throughout 
New South Wales, and allows the person who under- 
takes the trust to appropriate to his own benefit one- 
third of the whole increase of the stock, in considera- 
tion of his bearing the expense and trouble of manage- 
ment. 

With regard to the outfit for a sheep or cattle 
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farmer, he is recommended not to burden himself 
with any furniture or farming implements, and the 
only tools he should take are two or three axes, broad 
and thin, adzes, hand and cross cut saws, a set of 
screw augurs, and a few chisels and gimlets; but 
these should all be of the best quality, as plenty of 
inferior articles can be purchased in the colony. He 
should have a good supply of strong easy fitting 
clothes, adapted more for wet and cold weather than 
for hot. What with rain, and hard and rough work, 
and a great deal of riding, the Australian farmers 
will find that strong garments of all sorts are essen- 
tial for economy, as well as for health and comfort. 
Boots and shoes for out-door wear should have caps 
at the toe, as the grass soon works a hole in the 
upper leather; they should also be studded with 
nails to prevent a fall, the turf being slippery in 
summer, but, there being neither stones nor gravel, 
single soles are sufficient. Light fishermen's boots, 
coming well up the thigh, are very useful. The 
outfit should also include plenty of woollen socks 
or stockings, for use all the year round — in sum- 
mer as a protection against the hardness of the 
ground, and in winter for warmth and dryness ; cloth 
and strong canvass and duck trousers ; warm cloth 
waistcoats, buttoning to the throat; a round cloth 
jacket for winter, and one or two of some light ma- 
terial for summer; both stout and light calico shirts, 
and plenty of flannel waistcoats; caps and straw 
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hats of any sort, but do beaver hats ; long gaiters or 
leggings ; and lastly, a first rate great coat, neither 
too long nor too heavy, but waterproof and warm. 

He is also advised to take one or two light saddles I 
made for the colony, t. e., thickly padded, with the j 
tree in particular well covered, and straps attached 
for a great coat, Etc Also strong snaffle bridles — no 
double ones — and extra girths and stirrup leathers. 

He should also have a well supplied medicine 
chest, with all the uses and doses of the medicines 
legibly labelled upon the bottles, and one or two 
good medical books to accompany it; also a dozen 
spoons or so, and a large tea-pot, all of British plate ; 
a dozen knives and forks, and two or three table-cloths ; 
a good cot, with hair mattress, and four blankets. 

Then, if he be well off, he should provide himself 
with a double-barrelled gun, and a single rifle with 
small bore ; but if he be of straitened circumstances 
he must content himself with a single-barrelled gun 
to carry either ball or shot Both rifle and gui 
should be as light as possible. Excellent second- 
band fowling-pieces, of the ordinary description, may 
be purchased at a very cheap rate in the colony, and 
therefore none such should be bought here for the 
purpose of being taken out. 

These recommendations principally refer to single 
men; but married folks will have no difficulty in 
adding such articles as marriage, and their own 
peculiar circumstances, may render advisable. Books 
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4 

and some other things have been early in this work 
recommended to every emigrapt to take, and there* 
fore the repetition here may be spared. 

Crockery is an article which is generally dear in 
the colony, and therefore the emigrant should take 
out such of his old stock as he may think he will 
require. It will go safely in a crate, if packed by a 
practised "packer," from any of the china shops, 
and who can be hired at such a trifling expense, 
that not to engage his services would be very bad 
economy. 

Almost everything which will not be wanted on 
the voyage should be put into cases lined with tin or 
zinc, except the crockery and coarser articles of iron- 
mongery. Clothes, books, saddles, and other leather 
goods and cutlery, if not packed in tin or zinc, sel- 
dom escape more or less injury from mildew, moth, 
cockroach, rust, or some other enemy no less in- 
sinuating and insatiable. Great care should be taken 
that everything, when placed in the case, is free from 
moth, and perfectly dry. Steel should be wrapped 
up in coarse brown paper, which has been just pre- 
viously dried by a fire. Lime and mutton-suet are 
sometimes recommended, but their efficacy I have 
not proved like the simple preservative of brown 
paper. No case should be so large as not to admit, 
when full, of being carried with tolerable ease by 
two men. Many persons imagine that sea-chests 
and packing cases cannot be too capacious ; but the 
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difficulty of moving them, and the trouble of diving 
for their contents, soon proves this to be an error. 
On opening a case the best way to avoid tearing the 
tin, which is almost certain to be again required, 
often much sooner than at first anticipated, is to pass 
over the solder a hot iron, or the blade of an old 
knife heated. 

With regard to the capital with which professional 
men, emigrating to New South Wales with the in- 
tention of following their professions, should be pro- 
vided, it is manifestly impossible to specify any par- 
ticular sum, as the amount they will require entirely 
depends upon the extent of their practice, and the 
period of obtaining it. A barrister, attorney, or me- 
dical man may land at Sydney or Melbourne with 
only 50Z. in his pocket, and may succeed without ex- 
periencing any difficulty, or feeling the want of a 
capital, while another may command 1000/. or 2000/., 
and yet, by want of early success, may be exposed to 
difficulty and privation. A solicitor with whom I 
became acquainted at Melbourne obtained extensive 
employment there immediately on landing, and others 
no doubt have done the same. Good abilities and 
professional knowledge, backed by a sound character 
and strong recommendations, will always ensure a 
certain amount of practice to any gentleman ; and a 
single man, whose prospects in this country were 
bad, or whose health rendered necessary a permanent 
residence abroad on crippled means, could not, in 
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my opinion^ do better than emigrate to New South 
Wales, even if his capital were of very limited 
amount. He, however, who would wish to be above 
the chances of a professional struggle should not 
emigrate to Melbourne with less than 2500/. or 3000/., 
or to Sydney with less than 3000/. or 4000/., which, 
if judiciously invested on mortgage in the colony, 
will yield him a safe income, sufficient in amount to 
maintain himself, even as a married man, in respecta- 
bility, without incurring debt, or depending upon any 
professional income.* Economy and good manage- 
ment must, however, reign throughout his very 
limited establishment, and not an atom of extrava- 
gance be allowed to creep in. Thus above the world, 
and steadily pursuing his profession, it will not be 
long before business seeks him out and multi- 
plies upon him, and he will have the great satisfac- 
tion of perceiving that he can afford to accumulate 
the whole or a considerable portion of whatever in- 
come he may derive from his profession, and thus be 
enabled to return to this country with the acquisition 
of a well-earned moderate independent fortune at a 
period of life when, if the fire of youth has passed 
away, yet the intellectual vigour and the more ra- 
tional and substantial enjoyments of middle age 
remain. 



* The rate of interest is now falling in the colony, and therefore 
the amount of the sums here stated should be somewhat raised. 
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But little advice can be tendered to clergymen of 
the established church on the subject of emigration 
to New South Wales. The chaplaincies in the 
colony are* poor, but sufficient to maintain a wife and 
family, though they are not adequate to any expen- 
sive education of the latter. A curate wishing to 
marry, who yet has no other income than his salary, 
and possesses no prospect of preferment in the church 
at home, or another who has a small capital, which 
he finds he is compelled to draw upon in aid of his 
insufficient income, would do well to accept a chap- 
laincy, as the former would be enabled to marry, and 
the latter not only to save his capital, but to add to 
it by the accumulation of the interest at a high 
rate. 

To the merchant and shopkeeper nothing need be 
said ; the speculation of their emigration in pursuit 
of business, and the course of proceeding they must 
adopt being too well known to require comment. To 
the humbler classes, however, the clerk, the domestic 
servant, and the labourer, a few words may with ad- 
vantage be addressed. Previous to leaving Port 
Phillip, I made inquiries for a situation in some soli- 
citor's office for a young man. who had acted as my 
clerk in England, and had accompanied me to Mel- 
bourne, and I was informed that, notwithstanding the 
main articles of food might be purchased at the low 
prices formerly mentioned, yet the salaries of .copying 
clerks then varied from 120Z. to 150/. a year. 
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Domestic servants would not generally improve 
their circumstances by emigration at the present 
time to New South Wales. Situations may be ob- 
tained without much difficulty, by cooks, nurses, 
housemaids, and maids of all work, at higher wages 
than are generally given in the United Kingdom ; 
but the service I should imagine to be less comfort- 
able and agreeable, and from the frequent change of 
masters does not lead to a pension or assistance in old 
age, which is so often given in this country as a reward 
for long and faithful service. The separation, too, 
from relations and friends is amongst this class of 
much longer duration, and more complete than 
amongst persons of higher station. If not for life, it 
is nearly so ; and from the inability of themselves or 
their friends to write, or the loss of each other's ad- 
dress, by a change of service or other accident, all 
communication is frequently # at an end. It is not 
long, however, since domestic servants even of very 
bad character could command almost any wages, 
and should these times occur again, a prudent and 
temperate servant may soon acquire such an inde- 
pendence as a life of continual saving at home 
could alone accomplish. 

The labouring man can emigrate to much greater 
advantage. He is sure of employment, and whilst 
he is provided at the expense of his master with a 
hut, and as much meat as he can eat, and liberal 
rations of flour, tea, sugar, &c., his wages are from 
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202. to 30Z. a year, out of which he has nothing else 
to purchase than a few clothes. A prudent labourer 
may, undoubtedly, in New South Wales, very soon 
lay by a little fortune, and in the mean time live 
extremely well, daily enjoying as much meat as he 
desires ; but who will deny that in England, to say 
nothing of poor Ireland, the pocket of the la- 
bourer is ever empty, whilst he scarcely knows what 
it is to have a full and satisfying meal ; or, if he 
can occasionally command one, such extraordinary 
times serve only to mark more painfully the de- 
ficiency on other days. 

In conclusion, I would earnestly caution every one 
against emigrating from the mere love of change. A 
certain good here should never be relinquished for an 
uncertain advantage in the colonies. Before you 
decide upon the step, weigh well your present cir- 
cumstances and future prospects in this country. 
" Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest " all the 
information you can possibly obtain in reference to 
the country to which you propose to emigrate ; ex- 
amine closely your own character, temper, dispo- 
sition, habits, and mental and manual abilities ; be 
satisfied that you have strength of mind and body 
sufficient to enable you to go through with what 
you purpose ; • do not magnify present evils, and 
imagine that others would not spring up with any 
change of circumstances ; dismiss all bias from your 
mind, and let your judgment be ultimately formed on 
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a dispassionate and 'comprehensive view. Bat when 
once you have decided upon emigration, follow up 
your resolution steadily and fearlessly, though cau- 
tiously ; a wavering and divided mind is an unhappy 
one, and cannot prosecute emigration to advantage. 
Satisfied that you have acted without rashness, and 
from no improper motive, leave the result to that 
Almighty Being in whose hands are the issues of 
life and death. If He should think fit to prosper 
your ways forget Him not, nor imagine you are in- 
debted to yourself only for success. But if mis- 
fortune should fall upon you, and the clouds of 
adversity gather round you, be not dismayed, — " Are 
not even the very hairs of your head all numbered ?" 
It is human nature to mourn, but it is Christianity to 
accept the invitation, " Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest !" 

" One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, one only, — an assured belief, 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
| All accidents, converting them to good." 
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The Route Home from New South Wales via 
India, Egypt, &c. 

In the event of this book meeting with any sale in 
New South Wales, it may be well to mention, in a 
summary manner, the route by which 1 returned to 
England, and the expense which it entailed, in order 
that the homeward bound may be assisted in making 
their choice between the direct sea voyage to England 
and the extended and interesting course open to them 
by way of India, &c. 

I sailed from Sydney to Singapore in the Isabella, 
a. barque of nearly 600 tons, paying fiOZ. for one of 
the side poop cabins, a price not ordinarily exacted. 
The voyage was of longer duration than usual, 
occupying nine weeks. The course the ship made 
was through Torres Straits, by the outer passage ; 
then south of Timor, through the Straits of Alias, 
south of the Islands of Kangelang and Urk, and a 
succession of others ; through the channel between 
Galion and Pondy Islands, into the Java Sea by 
Madura to Batavia, where the ship remained at 
anchor in the roads four days ; then by numberless 
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islands, "the South Watcher," "the 1000 Islands," 
&c, through the Straits of Banca and Rhio, to Singa- 
pore. 

The Isabella encountered during the voyage such 
imminent danger on many occasions, that had she 
met the average fate of other vessels, she would 
assuredly have been wrecked, her escape from the 
perilous situations in which she was repeatedly placed 
appearing almost miraculous. The passage through 
Torres Straits is considered so dangerous that vessels 
generally sail in company, in order that assistance 
may be within reach in the event of any misfortune 
arising. Three started with the Isabella, namely, 
the Clifford, the Somersetshire, and a French barque, 
the Gypsey. The Clifford, a beautiful ship of 600 
tons, out on her second voyage only, and most com- 
pletely stored and equipped, was wrecked on a patch 
of coral within a cable's length of the Isabella. The 
Gypsey having been under the necessity of slipping 
all her anchors in succession, the attempt to get 
them up being always frustrated by the firm hold 
which the coral rocks had of them, and the effort 
only tearing away her capstan and everything else 
in the barque capable of being heaved upon, was 
obliged to make sail for the Mauritius, instead of 
prosecuting her intended voyage to Pondicherry. 
The Isabella lost two anchors, forty-five fathoms of 
chain, a boat, and a variety of tackle of minor 
importance, whilst the Somersetshire also did not 
escape without suffering almost equal damage. 

These losses all occurred within the Straits, and 
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the wrecks of other vessels* which we saw during 
our passage showed that our misfortunes were not 
peculiar. It should be borne in mind that we sailed 
by what is called " the outer passage/' and that ''the 
inner passage" is considered to be much less hazard- 
ous, though of longer duration. The principal dan- 
gers arise from sand-banks and coral rocks of various 
depths below the surface of the water, and from the 
tide and numerous currents ; but the risk they in- 
volve may be greatly reduced by the use of certain 
well known precautions — such as keeping to the 
ordinary track and anchorages — never sailing when 
the sun is down, or so low that the banks and rocks 
may not be clearly discerned by the difference in 
the colour of the water upon them — keeping a good 
look out, chart in hand, from the fore-topmast cross 
trees — having all hands ready at a moment's notice 
to take in or trim sail, square yards, let go anchor, 
&c. If these precautions are neglected for a few 
minutes only, the ship stands no remote chance of 
being lost. 

At Sydney, all endeavours to find a ship by which 
a passage could be engaged the whole way to India 
were unsuccessful. Many were sailing in that direc- 

* I subsequently met at Singapore, a lady who was on board the 
Two Sisters, one of the wrecks to which allusion is made, at the 
time that that ship was lost, and who had been confined only the day 
before the calamity happened. The vessel struck on a sharp rock 
and sunk to her topmast within three minutes and a half! The day 
was beautiful, and the shook came without the slightest preparation 
or expectation, but another ship being in company, all on board were 
fortunately rescued. 
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tion, but were "seeking freight;" and as they were 
expecting to procure it in the Island of Java, or at 
Singapore, a passage beyond those places could not 
be taken. I was also at the time very averse to 
touching at Batavia, on account of the character it 
had long suffered under of being extremely unhealthy, 
but the information which I obtained on the spot, 
convinced me that the extreme alarm felt by many 
on visiting the place is not justified by the real 
amount of risk they incur. Batavia and its road- 
stead are certainly very dangerous at night, owing to 
the exhalations from the marshy plain in which the 
town is unfortunately situate, at the junction of two 
small rivers, and from the canals intersecting it — 
exhalations which, after infecting Batavia itself, are 
carried over the roadstead by the land wind which 
blows at night, alternately with a breeze from the sea 
during the day. All persons, therefore, who have it 
in their power take care to sleep some few miles in 
the interior of the country. Merchants' clerks, with 
sixty pounds a year only, contriving to keep a chaise 
and pony for the purpose of retreating from the town 
at night. Strangers, indeed, are obliged to go into the 
country, there not being a single hotel in Batavia, or 
within three miles of it. Such is the well known 
danger of passing the night there. 

The interior of Java is' far from unhealthy, whilst 
its scenery is generally very beautiful and its soil is 
of the richest character, yielding the most lavish 
crops of a tropical climate. Excellent roads traverse 
the whole island from one extremity to the other, the 
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posting upon which, under the management of the go- 
vernment, cannot be too highly praised. I took a 
carriage and four ponies, with some friends, and 
posted to Buitenzorg, the Governor's residence, about 
thirty-nine miles from Batavia, performing the journey 
in three hours and a half! We changed ponies 
every six miles and a half. They scarcely stood 
eleven hands high, but were strong and in good 
condition. A Malay drove, and two others stood on 
a foot-board behind the carriage, jumping down and 
running with wonderful alacrity by the side of the 
ponies whenever we had to pass or meet any 
object in the road, or to- turn either left or right, our 
pace being severe, and the " Jehu" not having suffi- 
cient control over his team. With every fresh set of 
ponies, we had new runners in charge of them. 
There are no horses in the island. I greatly regret 
that my visit to Java was of so short a duration, and 
I would strongly recommend a traveller, instead of 
seeking to avoid the island, expressly to take a 
passage to it, and remain there some time, the 
sojourn will afford him much gratification, whilst at 
Batavia there is every facility for prosecuting his 
voyage to India whenever so disposed. 

At Singapore, three weeks elapsed before any eligi- 
ble opportunity occurred for proceeding to Bombay, 
a piece of bad luck which does not often occur. 
Singapore is a British settlement, under the govern- 
ment of the Madras Presidency, and has of late 
increased rapidly in importance. At anchor in its 
fine roads may be ordinarily seen thirty or forty 
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merchant ships, and a great variety of small craft. 
Every vessel sailing between India and China stops 
for a longer or shorter time at Singapore, whilst many 
visit it from all parts in quest of freight, aud if 
unsuccessful in obtaining it, proceed, as their agent 
may advise, to some other of the numberless places 
with which our ships are in the habit of trading in 
the East 

From Singapore I sailed to Bombay, in a ship of 
about 570 tons, and having the euphonious name of 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, which had been given her after 
the worthy Parsee knight of Bombay. She was 
returning from China laden with silk, cassia, aniseed, 
and, of course, cockroaches and rats. For a poop 
cabin the charge was 351. Our course was through 
the Straits of Malacca, nearing very close to Penang, 
then within three or four miles off the Nicobar 
Islands, and scarcely more off Ceylon to Cape Comorin, 
the extreme southern point of Hindostan, whence we 
stood off and on the coast until Bombay was reached. 
The voyage occupied exactly six weeks, which was 
not long when compared with the duration of similar 
passages effected at the same season (October and 
November) by other vessels of an ordinary class. 

The Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy was what is called " a 
country trader," t. e. f a ship trading between India 
and the neighbouring countries, and never coming to 
Europe. She was officered by Englishmen, but had 
a Lascar crew, than whom a more wretched, unseam an- 
like motley set could not have been drawn together. 
Hindoos, Mussulmen, Chinese, Indo - Portuguese, 
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Malays, Africans, and others of "all people, nations, 
and languages" composed the ill-assorted lot. The 
system of duty in such ships is totally different from 
that on board those manned by European sailors. 
The number of hands in the former is fully double 
the amount in the latter, notwithstanding which, 
instead of half being on watch at one time, whilst 
the other half repose, as is the custom with our tars, 
the Lascars remain on duty the whole voyage, every 
man being stationed to a certain sail, rope, or mast, 
and never leaving it day or night. All sleep at their 
posts on deck without any protection from the wea- 
ther, and so repeatedly were the miserable crew on 
board the J amsetjee Jeejeebhoy drenched, and at one 
part of the voyage such little rest did the frequent 
squalls allow them, that many were at last knocked 
up, whilst it was surprising that men in such wretched 
condition did not altogether sink under the hard work 
and severe weather to which they were exposed. 
The deck of a ship manned by Lascars presents a 
rather amusing spectacle at the time of their meals, 
the crew dividing into several groups according to 
their country, sect, or caste, and each group squatting 
on their haunches round a large dish of their only 
food, hot-boiled rice, to which all, except the more 
civilized Chinese, help themselves with their fingers* 
Their drink is water, but on special occasions they 
get a taste of grog. 

The condition of these Lascar crews on board the 
country ships is well deserving some remedial mea- 
sures on the part of the authorities, either home or 
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Indian. Contrary to law, wholesale flogging is still 
carried on in many of them ; and I have myself seen 
a dozen men at a time tied up and flogged, for what 
cause no one knew. The crew are hired by a superior 
amongst them, called a " Seraag," who is invariably 
a great rogue and most heartless rascal. He receives 
the pay for all the men, and wherever be can retain 
it (his opportunities for doing which are very great), 
he takes good care to do so. Thus the poor working 
Lascar is cruelly cheated by the Serang, and beaten 
by the captain, and his redress is in practice found to 
be as unsubstantial as moonshine!* An apology 
may be necessary for alluding at such length to the 
subject ; but any one who had witnessed the scenes 
which took place on board the Jamaetjee Jeejeebkoy, 
would, I am sure, be no less desirous than myself to 
record his opinion 'that the system which permits, or 
does not prevent such disgraceful proceedings, is bad. 
Country ships are said to make shorter passages on 
the whole than English vessels, in consequence of the 
officers who command the former being necessarily, 
from experience, more acquainted with the navigation, 
and also on account of the numbers composing, and 
the continual watch kept by the whole of a Lascar 
crew, whereby a sufficient amount of hands is ready 
at all times to trim the sails simultaneously, according 
to the least shift of the wind, — an important means 
towards effecting a quick passage. Again, it is said 

* It must be admitted that very many of the Lasoars are idle, 
worthless fellows ; but a better set of men can scarcely be expected to 
enter the service when such is the treatment to which they are subject. 
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that tbe living is generally superior on board the 
former, the Oriental style being better understood. 
But notwithstanding these advantages, an English 
ship with an English crew is to be preferred; the 
comparatively quiet order which prevails amongst our 
own sailors, and their bold spirit, and strong and 
ready hands, so valuable in periods of danger or 
difficulty, outweigh, in my mind, any other superiority 
of which the country trader can boast. The English 
traveller is therefore recommended, whenever he has 
the choice, to take his passage in a ship manned by a 
few of his own countrymen, rather than in one 
crowded by a miserable, ill-conditioned multitude, 
only to be distinguished from slaves by the less regard 
which is often paid to their lives. 

The island of Penang seems to be a favourite place 
with every one who has visited this British possession, 
and loud are the praises sung of its beauty and 
salubrity. Several ships touch there on their way 
from Singapore, &c. to India ; and I regret I did not 
arrange to sail in one that was to do so, more particu- 
larly as our captain disappointed us in not putting into 
Point de Galle, in Ceylon, and one or two other 
places of which he had held out expectation.* 

At Bombay, the best hotel for an idle traveller is 
the " Hope Hall ;" but as that is at some distance 
out of the town, a man of business would find the 

* Understand that the " Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company" hare contracted with her Majesty's Government to 
establish a monthly communication between Ceylon and Hong Kong, 
touching at Penang and Singapore. This will greatly facilitate the 
passage home from New South Wales. 

L 2 
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" Victoria" the more convenient The prices of both 
are fully as high as those of a first rate hotel in 
England. Having been invited to stay with a friend 
at Bombay* I passed only one night at the " Hope 
Hall/' occupying a couple of very neat double tents, 
pitched with many others in the form of an extensive 
quadrangle, at the back of the house* No one in 
India can well dispense with a personal servant, even 
for a short time only, and therefore I immediately 
engaged a Parsee in the capacity of valet. He spoke 
a few words of English, and though his duties were 
extremely light, yet his wages of fifteen rupees, or 
about thirty shillings a month, considered high at 
Bombay, were by no means thrown away on his quiet, 
respectful, and attentive service: he boarded himself, 
and slept on the floor in any nook or corner. 

From the Presidency I went into the interior, to 
visit some relations at different stations. The journeys 
were very expensive, though not difficult to accom- 
plish, as friends directed me in what was proper to be 
done. A stranger who has but little time to spare, 
must travel dak, which on an average, costs him 
about two shillings a mile. The first journey I took, 
in a palanquin, was from Poonah to Ahmednuggur, 
both fine and important stations of the Bombay 
Army, about seventy miles apart. At Poonah, the 
Postmaster, whose duty generally comprises the 
superintendence of dak travelling, had been requested 
to make the necessary arrangements for my convey- 
ance from the one place to the other, and accordingly 
at the appointed time, about 4 p.m., on the day 
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named (travelling in India during the heatof the raid- 
day sun, is always avoided where possible), twelve 
bearers presented themselves at a friend's house, 
where I was in readiness with a palanquin, which a 
gentleman had kindly lent me. The men divided 
themselves into two parties of six, no more than that 
number carrying their burthen at any one time, three 
in front and three behind ; each party relieved the 
other about every two minutes ; and at distances of 
twelve to fifteen miles, the whole set, including a 
thirteenth man, carrying a torch, were exchanged for 
another, whom T invariably found posted in the road, 
awaiting my arrival. In this way, without being able 
to utter a single intelligible syllable to the bearers, I 
was carried to my journey's end in about twenty-two 
hours. Slow work indeed ! I had sent the Parsee 
off a day or two before in charge of my portmanteau, 
&c, to carry which and himself, he had hired two 
ponies. Strangers who can afford to pass a long 
time in India would prefer perhaps the more econo- 
mical mode of travelling on horseback, which is 
generally adopted by the English officers, but which 
becomes very tedious where the distance is great, as 
more than fifteen or twenty miles a day can rarely 
be accomplished. 

From Bombay I was a passenger in one of the 
East. India Company's regular monthly steam-boats 
to Suez, paying 300 rupees (about 30/.) to the Com- 
pany for a deck passage, and 200 rupees to the 
Captain for chief cabin fare, it being usual in these 
steamers for the commander to find the provisions. 
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Id the Atalanta, the table was liberally supplied, but 
a greater number of passengers having been taken on 
board than could be seated together in the cuddy, a 
few were obliged to dine on deck. All the cabins 
had numerous tenants, and the cuddy also had its 
full allowance of inmates at night. I had been 
recommended to take a deck passage, being assured 
that it would be more pleasant to sleep in the open 
air than in the cabins, which were stated to be very 
close and disagreeable. There were at least twenty 
other chief deck passengers, consisting almost entirely 
of gentlemen in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. About ten o'clook every night, we used to 
unroll our mattresses on the poop, and make the best 
beds we could, and before the sun was again visible, 
we were obliged to be up and stirring, under penalty 
of having all our bedding well soaked during the 
operation of washing decks. There was one serious 
objection, however, to a deck passage, — viz., the 
disgraceful want of accommodation in every thing 
connected with the toilet. On the first morning, 
when the deck passengers inquired where they could 
dress, they were told that there was a cupboard or 
slice off one of the paddle-boxes, which if they liked, 
they might appropriate by turns for the purpose. It 
was a dirty, uncomfortable hole, but there being no 
choice, the whole party were obliged to avail them* 
selves of it, though, as not more than two could turn 
in it at a time, many had to wait for hours before they 
could undergo those ablutions which in such a climate, 
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and amidst clouds of soot and coal-dust, are as 
necessary to health as they are conducive to comfort* 
The Atalanta reached Aden on the morning of the 
tenth day, and having remained there twelve hours 
to take in coal, proceeded to Suez, where she arrived 
at the close of the eighteenth day, from Bombay. 
The mails and baggage were all landed in the course 
of the night, and immediately despatched on camels 
to Cairo. The passengers were also disembarked in 
the night, and the next morning were en route across 
the desert, the greater number in canvass-covered 
carts on two high wheels, drawn by four horses, and 
a few on donkeys, or in donkey litters. When there 
are many passengers, and it is seldom that there are 
not, they are forwarded in two parties, one being 
detained for three or four hours after the other has 
started, in order that at the second and subsequent 
stages, the horses which the first take may have time 
to bait before they are required to go again another 
stage with the second party. The passengers who first 
leave Suez, generally reach Cairo, under this arrange- 
ment, about twelve hours before those who follow 
them, as the jaded horses take much longer time to 

* I understand that a memorial presented by the passengers of the 
Company's steamer Victoria, after a recent voyage from Suez to 
Bombay, has at last induced the Indian Government to pass a resolu- 
tion that hereafter not more than forty passengers shall be permitted to 
embark in any of the Company's packets now existing. They bare 
frequently carried sixty to eighty, and sometimes one hundred ! The 
future traveller will be glad to hear that the Company are building 
some steam-boats for this particular service, on a larger and more 
powerful scale than those at present in use. 
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run their second stage than they do the first, and,' in 
fact, are often knocked up altogether by the renewed 
call upon their exertion. The first party have many 
advantages; they not only travel, as already men- 
tioned, with greater speed and ease, but are relieved 
from the distressing anxiety to which many of the 
second party are exposed, of not arriving at Alexan- 
dria in time for the steam boat " First come, first 
served," too, is an old saying, and is as true in the 
desert as elsewhere ; and consequently those who 
arrive last sometimes find that the appetites of the 
first party have run the provisions short. The question 
generally asked by the second party immediately on 
arrival at the first station for refreshment is " What 
have you got?" but the answer invariably attributes 
any deficiency of supply to the voracity of party 
No. 1, and therefore the question subsequently 
asked at the other stations is — " What is there lefip* 
Then, again, the twelve hours gained in the transit are 
well spent at Cairo in seeing some of the lions of that 
interesting place, and in the indulgence of an Egyp- 
tian bath. It is important, therefore, for any one who 
is anxious to proceed direct to England, to engage 
for the transit across the Desert as early as possible, 
before leaving India, passengers being forwarded 
from Suez according to the order of their application. 
I unfortunately was amongst the second batch, and 
was thirty-two hours in crossing the 80 miles of the 
Desert, arriving at Cairo in time only to proceed at 
once by the steam-boat on the Nile to Atfeh.* 

• Such at tbat time was the want of horses in the transport of 
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The distance from Cairo to Atfeh is 120 miles, and 
is run in twelve or fourteen hours ; but the steam- 
boats are necessarily very small, a,nd as they have 
only sleeping accommodation for a few ladies, and 
the passage is frequently made at night, the other 
passengers must be content to roost as best they may. 
With us, the party was variously distributed ; some 
reclined on the narrow bench running round the cabin, 
a far greater number upon the floor, a few laid in 
couples upon the small narrow tables, whilst others 
were imprudent enough to brave the severe cold and 
heavy dew on deck. At Atfeh the Nile is left, and 
the passengers are obliged to walk a few hundred 
yards to the Mahmoodeeh Canal, by which they 
proceed in barges towed by a steam-tug to Alexan- 
dria, a distance of only fifty miles, but to accomplish 
which occupies scarcely less time than the run from 
Cairo to Atfeh. 

We arrived at Alexandria about ten o' clock p. m., 
and found all the beds engaged at Hill's and other 
Hotels, so for the fourth night I could neither take 
off my clothes nor obtain any sleep. The attempt to 
sleep was indeed hopeless, upon a sofa shared by two 
or three others, in a room crowded by passengers 
equally restless with myself, and a great deal more 
talkative and noisy. At day-break on the next morn- 
ing I joyfully retreated from the disputed ground of 
the sofa, and rode forth upon a donkey to pay homage 

passengers across the Desert, that two of the carts were drawn the 
whole distance by the sa^e unhappy teams ! an unavoidable cruelty 
which it could hardly be hoped they would survive. 

l6 
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to Pompey's Pillar, Cleopatra** needle, &c After- 
wards followed breakfast, and then embarkation on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company's boat, the Ghreat Liverpool, which sailed 
about noon. In her size, power, cleanliness, and ge- 
neral acoramodations, she made a most favourable 
impression after the miserable Atolanta, and it is but 
justice to say that all the Peninsular Company's boats 
contrast no less advantageously with those employed 
by the East India Company in the conveyance of 
passengers between Bombay and Suez. The mono* 
poly of the latter Company in steam- boat traffic, is 
fortunately limited to Bombay, the Peninsular Com* 
pany being allowed to run their boats to Ceylon, 
Madras, and Calcutta. 

1 left the Great Liverpool at Malta, and. with seve- 
ral fellow passengers went into quarantine for twenty- 
one days. The route which I subsequently took was in 
a steam-boat, by Syracuse and Messina, in Sicily, 
passing within sight of Mount Etna, then through 
the straits of Messina, and by the classic Scylla and 
Charybdis to Naples — afterwards to Civita Vecchia 
(whence by post to Ruine), then to Leghorn (and by 
carriage to Pisa), and on to Genoa and Marseilles.* 

* The steam-boats which touch at these several places leave Malta 
every tenth day : they start about 8 o'clock p. m., arrive early the next 
morning at Syracuse, where they remain 12 hours, then during the 
night proceed to Messina where they stop 24 hours j on the third 
morning tbey again set out and proceed to Naples, which they reach in 
about 24 hours, and where they remain three days ; then during three 
successive nights they continue their course to Civita Vecchia, Leghorn, 
and Genoa, remaining at those places during the day ; they leave Genoa 
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From Marseilles I proceeded to Avignon, Lyons, 
Chalons* Paris, Rouen, and Havre, thence crossing 
to Southampton. 

Having thus summarily mentioned the whole route 
by which I returned from New South Wales to 
England, I will now briefly remark upon the re- 
lative advantages and disadvantages attending these 
travels when compared with a direct voyage to 
England. 

The advantages consist not merely in avoiding a 
long voyage, which, to those who have gone out to 
Australia direct from this country, has no novelty to 
beguile the time it occupies, and which is frequently 
attended by bitterly cold weather, severe storms, and 
heavy seas, off Cape Horn in particular; but in, the 
substitution for these trials of a route full of interest and 
excitement from first to last, a route which may be so 
timed as to carry favourable winds almost the whole 
way, and which is so little exposed to open sea or 
heavy gales of long continuance, that mountainous 
waves like those raised by a gale off either Cape, or 
the long rolling swell, such as that of the Atlantic 
Ocean, dipping yard arms in, are never experienced, 
a route in which much of the world, and many of its 
moat important and interesting portions are seen, and 
during which no one can fail to derive both informa- 

at the approach of uight and reach Marseilles in the course of the next 
day. Passengers who engage to proceed the whole way from Malta to 
Marseilles are permitted to remain at any of the intermediate places, 
and to proceed by the next or a subsequent boat of the same Company, 
an accommodation of which I availed myself by protracted visits to 
Naples and Rome. 
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tion* and amusement, and, lastly, a route which, 
by means of the multitudes of vessels trading in the 
East, can be extended, if not continued, at pleasure. 
The disadvantages of what may be termed the 
Overland route from New South Wales are threefold, 
viz., the greater expense it occasions, the longer time 
it occupies, and the dangerous diseases to which it 
exposes an incautious traveller. Where the two former 
are of no particular moment, a single man should 
not allow the last to deter him from the undertaking. 
If prudent, the risk he will run will be small, but 
he should never forget the vast difference between 
the climate of Australia and that of India, nor ima- 
gine that in the latter he may use the same freedom 
in regard to diet, clothing, exercise, and exposure 
to the sun, which the former permits with impunity. 
The necessity of caution cannot, indeed, be suffi- 
ciently enforced, the colonists being too apt to suppose 
that because they have resided iti a warm country for 
some time they must necessarily be seasoned for 
India, and can practise there the same habits to which 
they have been accustomed in Australia. I repeat 
that where time and money can be afforded, an Aus- 
tralian colonist who is about to return home, cannot, 
in my opinion, employ them to greater advantage, 
than in the route which, has been pointed out. 
The recommendation, however, is confined to single 

* A colonist intending to retain to Australia might obtain much 
practical knowledge, capable of being subsequently turned to valuable 
account, such as the modes of cultivation of various tropical plants, 
the system of irrigation, &c. 
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men in health, and is not extended to married 
couples or invalids, though, under certain favourable 
circumstances, of which every body in list be his own 
judge, some of these might find the route more agree- 
able and less trying to health than the direct sea 
voyage. It can scarcely be necessary to add that 
children should always be taken by the latter. 

The traveller is advised to set out upon the tour in 
May or June, and to pass a year in performing it. 
He would then have favourable winds for the passage 
through Torres Straits, could afford to pass a mode- 
rate time at Java, and at Singapore and Penang, or 
any other places of interest en route to Jndia, where 
he would arrive at the commencement of the cool 
season, and might remain three or four months or 
even longer, and yet reach Egypt before its delightful 
period of winter had expired ; he would leave Egypt 
in March, and would still have two or three very 
agreeable months before him for travelling thence to 
his native shores, which he would finally reach in the 
summer. 

Instead of hurrying on through Egypt with the 
current of impatient passengers from India, the tra- 
veller should halt at Cairo to see the pyramids and 
other objects of interest. By so doing, he would also 
avoid the fatigue and anxiety of the scrambling chase 
which is undergone by those who wish to arrive at 
Alexandria in time for the English steam-boat, which 
there awaits the arrival of the Indian Mail. No diffi- 
culty will be experienced in quitting Egypt whenever 
desired, for besides the Peninsular Company's steam- 
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era, a French boat leaves Alexandria for Malta every 
ten days, and there are other opportunities frequently 
occurring for proceeding as well to Malta as other 
places. If it should be desired to visit the cataracts 
of the Nile, Thebes, &c, the steam-boats from India 
will call off Kossayr,* and a traveller might land 
there, proceeding thence to the Nile, but in that case 
he should leave India a month or two earlier, and 
take care to write in time to an agent, at Alexandria 
to forward proper servants and a boat, provisions, and 
all other necessary articles, to be ready against the 
arrival of the steam-boat off Kossayr. 

From Alexandria several continental routes to Eng- 
land are open — all occupying about the same time, 
and costing nearly the same money, provided each 
place of importance on the route is visited for a short 
period according to its relative interest. If all should 
be alike new to him, the traveller is recommended 
to proceed by a French steam-boat to Malta, where 
quarantine is performed with greater comfort than 
at any other place, and thence by a steam-boat to 
Syracuse, Messina, and Naples, then through.. Italy 
and over the Alps into Switzerland ,+ and thence by 
the Rhine to Cologne, and through Belgium home. 
The expense of such a tour, if conducted with mode- 
rate economy, would scarcely exceed the sum charged 

* Sir G. Wilkinson thai writes the wort, better known perhaps 
as Cornier. 

t This presume* that he follows the advice before given him of 
leaving Egypt about March, in which case be would arrive at the 
Alps about the beginning of Jane, the best month for travelling in 
Switzerland, the waterfalls being then full. 
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by the Peninsular and Oriental Company for a passage 
in their steam-boats direct from Alexandria to South- 
ampton. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company. 
General rates of passage-money (including transit through 
Egypt) 

To Southampton monthly from 
Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon. 
A Berth in the general^ 

Cabin throughout for a V £143 £133 £128 

gentleman. J 

Ditto for a lady 153 143 138 

For a gentleman and his ) ^3 333 32a 

wife in the same cabin J 
European servants 60 55 50 

Native do. 40 35 30 

From Calcutta to Suez the passage money is for 1 -,«. 
• a lady or gentleman J 

,, Madras to Suez 92 

„ Ceylon to do. 87 

The Company have also boats from Alexandria to 
Southampton in communication with the East India 
Company's monthly steamer from Bombay to Suez. 
The passage-money from Alexandria to Southampton 
is £46 10s. for a berth in the general cabins for a lady 
or gentleman. 

These rates are proportionately increased according 
to the class of accommodation required. They include 
stewards' fees, table and wines, &c. also bedding, 
linen, and all requisite cabin furniture. In the tran- 
sit through Egypt, hotel expenses and extra baggage 
are paid for separately. 
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Half the amount of passage money is required to 
be paid on securing a passage, and the balance a fort- 
night before embarkation. Passengers not proceeding, 
after engaging a passage, to forfeit the deposit. 

Rules for the engagement of Passages and accommoda- 
tion of Passengers in the Government Steam Packets, 
between Bombay and Suez* 

Application for passage is to be made at the office of 
the Master Attendant in Bombay, and at other ports to 
the Commander. 

Every passenger of the 1st class, whether lady or gentle- 
man, shall pay 200 rupees, as Table Money, for the 
voyage from Bombay to Suez, except in July and August, 
when the sum of 300 rupees shall be paid. 

In addition to the Table Money, the following sums will 
be charged for the accommodation engaged by first class 
passengers, viz. : — 

A treble cabin Rupees 1 ,000 

A double cabin ,, 800 

A single cabin „ 500 

A saloon berth „ 350 

A deck passage „ 300 

For each European servant 50 rupees must be paid as 
subsistence money, and 50 rupees as passage money ; for a 
Native servant the charge will be one half the rate for an 
European ; but none are to be considered and taken as 
servants unless they actually accompany their masters or 
mistresses. 

Three lists for each month's steamer will be kept at the 
Master Attendant's office, viz. one for cabin, one for saloon, 

* Such portion only of the rules as is considered applicable to the 
traveller from Australia is here inserted. 
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and one for deck passengers. A statement of the number 
of each class which each packet is calculated to accom- 
modate, will be open at the same place to the inspection 
of the public. 

Every applicant may register his name in whichever of 
the lists he pleases, but the name of the packet will not be 
declared until ten days prior to the appointed day of sail- 
ing, when choice of accommodation will be given, accord- 
ing to priority of standing on the lists. Ladies having the 
preference for the first three cabins. 

In the event of a greater number of names having been 
registered than the steamer, when declared, is calculated 
to accommodate, the supernumerary names on the cabin 
lists may be transferred to that of the saloon or the deck, 
and those of saloon lists to that of the deck, or they may 
be withdrawn and the deposit repaid, at the option of the 
parties. In the case of a transfer under. this rule, the name 
will be placed in the same position in which it would have 
stood by date of registry, had the original application been 
for a saloon or a deck passage instead of for a cabin, or 
for a deck instead of for a saloon. Should any of the 
cabin or saloon berths remain open, after the vessel has 
left the harbour, the saloon or deck passengers may be 
allowed to take them on paying into the hands of the 
Commander the regulated difference of price. . 

Ladies and children can take passages in cabins only, 
and female servants cannot be accommodated other- 
wise than in the cabins engaged for the family they accom- 
pany. 

A passenger who has engaged a cabin may make what 
arrangement he likes for its occupation, he may either 
keep it entirely to himself, or admit to share it with any 
one that he pleases, provided only that the name of the 
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person so admitted (if an adult) moat have been previously 
on one of the lists, and subject to the following restrictions, 
viz: — 

A treble cabin cannot be appropriated to the accommo- 
dation of more than, 

Four Ladies. 

Three Gentlemen. 

Six Children. 

One Lady and four Children. 

Two Ladies and three Children. 

Three Ladies and two Children. 

One Gentleman and three Children. 

Two Gentlemen and two Children. 

A Lady and her Husband with two Children. 
A double cabin cannot be appropriated to more than, 

Three Ladies. 

Two Gentlemen. 

Four Children. 

A Lady and three Children. 

Two Ladies and two Children. 

A Gentleman with two Children. 
„ A Lady and ber Husband with one Child. 
A Single cabin cannot be appropriated to more than, 

Two Ladies. 

One Gentleman. 

Three Children. 

One Lady and two Children. 

Children under five years of age may be taken extra to 
the complement of a cabin on payment of 50 Rupees for 
each, additional. 

Passages for intermediate places can be engaged only 
when there is accommodation not taken up for the entire 
voyage, unless the parties are willing to pay the price of 
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the whole voyage, in which case they may register their 
names in the same manner as all other passengers. — The 
vacant accommodation will be declared three days before 
the sailing of the vessel. The passage between Aden and 
Mocha, and Bombay and Suez respectively will be counted 
as one half of the whole passage between Bombay and 
Suez : — between Judda and Suez, will be counted as one- 
third, and between Judda and Bombay as two-thirds ; 
Cossier and Suez are considered to be alike. 

The engagement of a passage will not be considered va- 
lid unless a deposit of the following sums be made at the 
time of application, viz. 

For a Cabin passage Rs. 300 

For a Saloon. •• ,, 150 

ForaDeck „ 125 

Ten days prior to the appointed day of sailing, each 
passenger must pay to the Master Attendant the remaining 
portion of the passage money, in default of which the de- 
posit will be considered forfeited, and any claim to passage 
invalid. When the cabins are finally allotted, an adjust- 
ment will be made with the party or parties to whom they 
are appropriated, the difference between the value of the 
place occupied by each individual and the deposit made 
under the above article being paid up or returned, as the 
case may be. 

Persons who, from non-arrival at Bombay, may have 
omitted to pay the balance of the passage money may be 
readmitted as passengers, if before the period of departure 
the balance is paid. They, however, will be placed at the 
bottom of the list of the class of passengers in which they 
are registered. 

No transfer of accommodation in the steamers by an in- 
dividual who has taken a passage to one who has not taken 
his passage will be permitted, but after the list has been 
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filled up, any person wishing to stand the chance of suc- 
ceeding to a vacancy caused by a lapse of any kind may do 
so, by registering his name and paying the required sum 
which will be refunded to him should no vacancy occur. 

Passengers on a Steamer that may from accident or 
other cause, be obliged to return to port, will be entitled to 
the refund of the amount that has been paid, deducting 
therefrom a sum for the Table Allowance of the Comman- 
der, according to the number of days that the vessel may 
have been at sea, calculating the average time occupied in 
a voyage to or from Suez to be eighteen days and Aden 
ten day 8. 

A surgeon is carried on board every vessel belong- 
ing either to the East India Company or the Penin- 
sular Company. 

The charge by the Egyptian Transit Company for \£j5 
the conveyance of passengers through Egypt is f 

But to this must be added, to cover hotel expen- \ * 
ses at Suez, Cairo, and Alexandria, about J 

Summary of expenses of the Overland route from 
New South Wales to England. 

For a Gentleman. 

Passage from Sydney to Singapore £50 

Do. from Singapore to Calcutta or Bombay 35 

Do. from Calcutta to Alexandria 102 

Do. from Alexandria by sea to Southampton, 

or by any one of the continental routes, including 

the expense of stopping a few days at some of the 1 

principal towns -* 
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If Bombay should be visited in preference to 
Calcutta, the amount will be reduced by the difference 
in the rates of passage money between Calcutta 
and Suez, and Bombay and Suez, the charge of the 
Egyptian Transit Company being, however, first 
added. 

From 10$. to 155. a day should be added for hotel 
and other expenses during the whole time the traveller 
may be on land, exclusive of the three or four weeks 
already allowed for in any continental route from Alex- 
andria. I should say that 300 guineas would cover 
every reasonable expense of the year's travels, unless 
any great extent of country be gone over in India dak. 
The voyage up the Nile to Thebes, &c. &c>, is not 
included in this estimate. 
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Now publishing in Quarterly Volumes, 

THE WOBKS OF G. P. E. JAMES, ESQ. 

Price 81. doth, 
Handsomely printed in medium 8vo., and Illustrated. 

This new and attractive series of Mr. James's works commenced on 
the 1st of July with the " Gipsy," and was followed, on the 1st of 
October, by '* Mary of Burgundy." The future volumes will he pub- 
lished Quarterly, each containing a complete work. The whole of this 
edition has been carefully revised by the author, and " is got up in that 
superior style and agreeable size of type which renders it fit for every 
age and for every library." 

Vol. 3, containing the " Huguenot," a Tale of the French Protestants, 
will be published on the 1st of January, 1845, and will contain, in 
addition to the usual Illustration, a new and highly-finished Portrait of 
the Author, to be inserted as the plate promised in the first volume, to 
form a frontispiece to the series. 



" Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., of Cornhfll, have just published the first volume of a 
New Edition of the Works of this gentleman, which has the advantage of the latest re- 
visions and corrections of the author, The writings of James are so well known to the 
readers of fiction, that it is unnecessary to call their attention to them, or to say anything 
as to their merits or defects, which previous criticism may have left unsaid. The present 
edition is well got up, there are few errata, the type is clear, sharp, and legible, and the 
size of the volume convenient for the reader and appropriate, for the shelves of a book- 
case. The frontispiece of the first volume illustrates that scene in the novel of the Gipsey, 
in which Lord Dewry is astounded in the prosecution of his villainous plot to destroy 
Pharhold, by the unexpected appearance of the person who passes under the name of 
Sir William Ryder. The book, as it is, will form a pleasing addition to the collections of 
readers .of modern literature, of the class to which it belongs." — Times, Aug. 17, 1844. 

" We are glad to see our prognostication respecting the New Edition of Mr. James' 
Works, more than fulfilled by the rapid absorption of a very large first edition, and a 
second in the course of speedy disappearance. This is as it should be, with a writer 
whose vraisemblance is always so perfect; and even what he invents so like truth, that 
we can never fancy we are reading fiction, nor, indeed, are we, in the historical portions of 
his publications, — and these form the far greater division, — whichare all drawn from dili- 
gent research, deep study, and elaborate comparison." — Literary Gazkttk, Aug. 8, 1844. 

"Mr. James is a pure and pleasing writer, and we are glad to see that bis Works are now 
to be thrown into a handy, handsome, and accessible shape." — Scotsman, July 13, 1844. 

" This is a most admirable edition of the Works of this popular author, convenient in 
size, and handsome in appearance. It, moreover, possesses the advantage of being re- 
vised and corrected by the author,— no small recommendations, since, the generality of 
Mr. James* Works being connected with history, a careful perusal of bis productions 
increases their value, and renders them a source of amusement, through the medium of 
instruction."— Atlas, Oct. 20, 1844. 

" We are glad to perceive that such volumes are being published at a price which will 
place them within the reach of the middle classes, and we shall find, as the result of this 
movement, that tradesmen and others will furnish their book-shelves with good and select 
works, instead of subscribing to circulating libraries. 

" We learn it is the publishers' intention to continue the volumes until all the author's 
works are republished in this style." — Plymouth Herald. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

In post 8vo., price 10s. 6<L, handiomely bound in a new kind of doth, silver gilt, or 

9s. boards. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY; 

Or, SELECTIONS from the ENGLISH POETS, illustrative of those First Requisites 
of their Art; with Markings of the best Passages, Critical Notices of the Writers, and an 
Essay in Answer to the Question, " What is Poetry ?". 

By LEIGH HUNT. 

" This rohime is handsomely printed, and beautifully bound in a new style of exquisite 
delicacy and richness. To institute a comparison with the contents of the Annuals would 
be absurd, at any degree of distance, — there is no more relation between tbem than 
between a street lamp and a fixed star ; but in external beauty < Imagination and Fancy ' 
eqaals any gift-books that have appeared ; and it will form a more enduring memorial 
than any other volume that might be selected as a gift for the coming season." — 
Spectator. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED by the EDITOR, with " INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS," 

In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 24s., cloth. 

A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

Containing Critical Essays, and Biographical Sketches of Literary and other Eminent 

Characters of the Present Time. 

EDITED BY R. H. HORNE, Esq. 
Author of "Orion," " Gregory the Seventh," &c .dec. 

The volumes are illustrated with engravings on steel, from new and original porlra its 
of DICKENS, TENNYSON, CARLYLE, WORDSWORTH, TALFOURD, BROWNING, 
SOUTHWOOD SMITH, and MISS MARTINEAU. 

"In the biographical sketches the Editor has carefully excluded all disagreeable per- 
sonalities and all unwarrantable anecdotes. The criticisms are entirely upon abstract 
grounds. He may be often wrong, but it is with a clear conscience." — Editor* 8 Preface. 

"We have two volumes of clever and subtle dissertation on the merits of almost every 
living writer of any pretension, written in a very animated and pleasant style. The 
author will at least gain the praise of versatility of talent, and of a quick and generous 
appreciation of contemporary merit, as well as (what his publisher will think quite as 
much to the purpose) have the satisfaction of having produced a book that people will be 
inclined, as the phrase is, Mo tun after.' " — Morning Herald, March 25, 1844. 

" As we have said before, Mr. l(orne's admirations appear to us to be well placed and 
his sympathies generous and noble. ' — Morning Chronicle. 
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In 2 volumes post 8vo. illustrated with numerous Engravings on Steel, from new and 

original Portraits. 

OUR ACTEESSES; 

OR, 

GLANCES AT STAGE FAVORITES, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

By Mrs. C. BARON -WILSON, 
Author of the " Life of the Duchess of St. Albans," " Memoirs of Monk Lewis," &c. &c. 

" Handsome volumes, adorned with several portraits, and the biographies are full of 
amusing anecdotes." — Atlas. 

"So attractive are the stage and its denizens that considerable amusement will be 
derived from the perusal of these pages.'* — Literary Gazette. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 
In Two Thick Volumes, Demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, price 34s. doth. 

THE MODEBN HISTOBY AND CONDITION OF EGYPT: 

ITS CLIMATE, DISEASES, AND CAPABILITIES; 

Exhibited in a Personal Narrative of Travels in that Country, with an Account of the 
Proceedings of Mahommed Ali Pascha, from 1801 to 1843, interspersed with Illustra- 
tions of Scripture History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and the Progress of Civilization 
in the East. 

By W. HOLT YATES, M.D., &c. &c. 
" He fulfils his historic vocation by an ample resume of the more prominent incidents 
which have distinguished the fortunes of the Pascha, upon whose policy of general mono- 
poly his strictures are severe enough, and acquits himself creditably from his spirited and 
highly coloured sketches of the abundant objects to which he draws attention." 

Morning Herald. 
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In demy 12mo., price 6s. cloth, pp. 340. 

THE CONVICT SHIP. 

A Narrative of the results of Scriptural Instruction and Moral Discipline, as these ap- 
peared on board the Earl Grey, during the Voyage to Tasmania : with J>rief notices 
of individual Prisoners. 

By COLIN ARROTT BROWNING, M.D. 

Surgeon, Royal Navy ; Author of " England's Exiles,' 
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In demy 8vo*, price 12s., cloth. 

A DISSEETATION ON THE TEUE AGE OF THE EAETH, 

AS ASCERTAINED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Containing a review of the Opinions of Ancient and Modern Chronologers, including 
Usbcr, Hales, Clinton and Cuninghame; and a Chronological Table of the Principal 
Epochs and Events in Sacred and Profane History, from the Creation to the present Time. 

By PROFESSOR WALLACE. 

" It is learned and laborious.'* — Britannia. 

Sixth Edition, in 3 vols. fcap. Svo. beautifully illustrated, price 7s. 6d. each, in a handsome 

and uniform cloth binding, or 10s. 6d. morocco. 

PICTUEES OF PEIVATE LIFE. 

By MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of the " Women of England," &c &c. &c. 

Contents: Vol. I. " Observations on Fictitious Narrative," " The Hall and the Cottage," 
I "Ellen Eskdale," "The Curate's Widow," and "Marriage as it May Be." 

Vol. II. " Misanthropy," and " The Pains of Pleasing." 
Vol. HI. " Pretension ; or, the Fallacies of Female Education." 
Each Volume is complete in itself, and may be purchased separately. 
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Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. boards. 

EXPEBIMENTAL BESEAECHES, CHEMICAL AM) 

AGEICULTUEAL. 

Part I. contains, Carbon a Compound Body made by Plants, in quantities varying with the 
circumstances under which they are placed. Part II. Decomposition of Carbon during the 
Putrefactive Fermentation. 

By ROBERT RIGG, F.R.S. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION, Price 12s. demy cloth. 

MODEBN PAINTEES : 

Their Superiority in the ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING to all the Ancient Masters, 
proved by examples of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intellectual, from the Works of 
Modern Artists, especially from those of J. M. Turner, Esq., R.A. 

By a GRADUATE of OXFORD. 

" This is the production of a highly gifted mind, one who has evidently bestowed time 
and labour to obtain a practical knowledge of the fine arts, and who writes eloquently, 
feelingly, and fearlessly. — Polytechnic Review. 

" It has seldom been our lot to take up a work more admirably conceived and written 
than this beautiful and elaborate essay." — Atlas. 



In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo., Price 32s., cloth. 
With a Large Map by Arrowsmith, and Illustrated with Plates. 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS AND MALTA, 

WITH 80MB REMARKS ON 

CONSTANTINOPLE AND TURKEY ; 

And on the system of Quarantine, as at present conducted. 

By JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R.S8. L. & E., Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, L.R. 

" Dr. Davy's work deserves to be bought as well as perused, so carefully, completely 
and expensively has it been got up. We hope that the consciousness of having discharged 
such an important duty will not be the only result of his long labour, but that the work 
will prove as remunerative as it ought to be." — Westminster Review. 

" There probably is not another work in our language in which so ample and substan- 
tially useful an account is given of the Ionian Islands as is here to be found. There can 
be little doubt that to these volumes will be assigned an honourable place amongst the 
recognized master-works of the class to which they belong." — Morning Herald. 
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Second Edition, 1 Vol. post 8vo., with an entirely New Map, Price 12s. cloth. 

HAND-BOOK FOE INDIA AND EGYPT; 

Comprising Travels from Calcutta, through India, to the Himalaya Mountains, and a 
Voyage down the Sutledge and Indus Rivers; a Visit to the City of Hyderabad, in 
Scinde; and the Journey to England by the Red Sea and Mediterranean: with Descrip- 
tions of the Three Presidencies of India ; and the fullest details for parties proceeding to 
any part of India, either by the Overland Route, or by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

By GEORGE PARBURY, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

*/ The press, both of Great Britain and India, have combined in eulogizing the value 
of this work, but it may only here be needful to quote the following remarks from the 
editorial columns of the Standard of the 10th of April, 1843. " We have elsewhere 
copied from Mr. Parbury's Hand-Book to India and Egypt, an interesting account of the 
City of Hyderabad. Let us, in acknowledgement of the means afforded to us to inform 
and gratify our readers, say of Mr. Parbury's work, as we may with truth, that it is Ibc 
best Topographical Guide to the countries to which it refers we have ever seen, a most 
interesting book, independently of its topographical utility, and an almost indispensable 
key to the late transactions in Central Asia." 

Price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

CEOSBY PLACE, 

Described in a Lecture on its Antiquities and Reminiscences delivered in the Great Hall 

on the evening of Friday, August 5th, 1842. 

By the Ret. CHARLES MACKENZIE, A.M., 

Vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 

St. Olave's, Southwark. 
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In Two Urge Volume*, 8yo., Illustrated with Plates, Price 1/. 6s. doth. 

A COMPREHENSIVE HISTOET OF THE WOOLLEN TRADE 

From the earliest Records to the present Period, comprising the Woollen and Worsted 
Manufactures, and the Natural and Commercial History of Sheep, with the various Breeds, 
and Modes of Management in different Countries. 

By JAMES BISCHOFF, Esq. 

44 Mr. BischofTs work will be found valuable to all persons interested in the subject." 

Athk&jeum. 
* "Mr.Bischoff has in these volumes collected a vast mass of curious and valuable infor- 
mation, acceptable to readers of varied tastes, even though quite unconnected with manu- 
factures and trade. We recommend every reader to peruse attentively this meritorious 
compilation. — We finally recommend these volumes of Mr. BischofTs to the careful con- 
sideration of all those interested in the subjects of which they treat." — Times. 
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In One Volume Demy 8vo. Price 15s. cloth. 

A COMPBEHENSIVE HISTOBY OF THE IRON TEADE, 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 

From the earliest Records to the present Time. With an Appendix, containing Official 

Tables, and other public Documents. 

By HABRY SCRIVENOR, Esq., Blaenavon. 

" Mr. Scrivener's History is written with elaborate research and anxious care, and goes 
into and exhausts the entire subject; it contains numerous facts full of interest to common 
readers."— Tait'b Magazine. 

In Post 8vo. Price 5s. bound. 
NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE ON 

THE MOSQUITO SHOEE, 

During the Years 1839, 1840, and 1841 ; 

Describing the Native Tribes, Climate, Natural Productions, &c &c &c ; with some 
account of the British Settlement at Black River; the Islands of Bonacca, and Boatan, the 
Port of Truiilio; and of the Trade with the Central Americans. 

By THOMAS YOUNG, Esq. 

Illustrated by Engravings. 

"This volume may be considered as conveying the best and latest information. The 
author appears throughout the Narrative to speak with truth and candour." — Lit. Gaz. 

"Everything is told with the freshness of an ardent temperament delighted with the 
novelty of the position in which he is thrown, and the beauties of nature which surround 
him."— Weekly Chronicle. 
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Royal 8vo., Price 1/. 11*. 6d. cloth. 

TEE BBECISH MERCHANT'S ASSISTANT. 

Containing 
PART I.— Tables of Simple Interest at 3, 3$, 4, 4§, and 5 per cent. 

PART IL— Tables showing the Interest on Exchequer Bills at 1J</., 1 jrf., %d., 8J«f., 2J</., 

3cf., 3$£, and 3§tf. per cent, per diem. 
PART 111. — Tables for Ascertaining the Value of every description of English and Foreign 

Stock. — Also the Amount of Brokerage, Commission, Freight, Marine, and 

other Insurance, at every rate per cent., &c. &c &c 

By G. GREEN. 
Each of the above Three Parts is sold separately. 

- — — ~ -fi 
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la Post 8vo., Price 7s. cloth. 
A FAMILIAR EXPLANATION OF 

THE NATURE, ADVANTAGES, AND IMPORTANCE OF 

ASSUBANCES UPON LIVES, 

And the various Purposes to which they may be usefully Applied : Including also a par- 
ticular Account of the routine required for Effecting a Policy; and of the different systems 
of Life Assurance now in use, the Principles, Terms, and Tables of Seventy London 
Assurance Offices, &c. 

By LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. 

" There are no technicalities in Mr. Pocock's work to prevent its being useful to all ; 
and those, therefore, who are likely to have recourse to Life Insurance will do wisely in 
consulting this familiar explanation of its nature and advantages."— Globs. 

New Edition, demy 8vo., price lis. cloth, Revised throughout, with many additions and 
corrections, by the Author, and illustrated with Plates. 

THE NATUBE AND PBOPEBTIES OF THE SUGAR CANE; 

With Practical Directions for the Improvement of its Culture, 
and the Manufacture of its Products. 

To which is added an additional Chapter on the Manufacture of Sugar from Beet-root. 

By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER, F.R.S., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 

By the same Author, 
In Demy 8vo^ with 45 Botanical Plates, Price 21s. cloth. 

THE TROPICAL AGBICULTUEIST : 

A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and Management of various Productions suited to 
Tropical Climates, and capable of advantageous production in our Colonies, &c 

"These two valuable volumes open to colonial residents such a mine of hitherto concealed 
wealth, that every proprietor, emigrant, or person interested in the success of an emigrant 
friend, ought to procure a copy as their surest guide to fortune." — Scotsman. 
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Price 6s. bound in cloth. 

CLEMENT'S CUSTOMS GUIDE. 

Revised and Corrected up to the time of the closing of the last Session of Parliament. 

Also, price 2s. cloth. 

CLEMENTS CUSTOMS POCKET MANUAL. 

Made up to the same period. 
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On an Extended Scale of Forty-three by Nineteen Inches. 
Price, India Proofs, 2/. 2j., Plain Prints, 15*., beautifully coloured as Drawings, 21s. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF 

THE FALLS OF NIAGABA. 

Etched in the best manner, on Copper, 

By F. C. LEWIS, Esq., Engraver to the Queen. 

From a Drawing made on the spot, 

By CAPTAIN JAMES GRAHAM, 

H.M. 70th Regiment. 
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Just published, demy 8vo. price iOt. Qd. cloth. 

THE BUDGET. 

Commercial and Colonial Policy, with an Introduction, in which the deductive method 
as presented in Mr. Mill's system of Logic is applied to the solution of some controverted 
questions on Political Economy. 

By R. TORRENS, Esq., F.R.S. 
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MADEIRA, LISBON, &c. 
In 1 Vol., fcp. 8vo., Price 4s. cloth gilt, 

THE INVALID'S GUIDE TO MADEUtA; 

With a Description of Teneriffe, Lisbon, Cintra, and Mafra, and a Vocabulary of the 

Portuguese and English Languages. 

By WILLIAM WHITE COOPER, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Hon. Artillery Company. 
"There has recently been published a small work by Mr. Cooper, which may be con- 
sulted with advantage." — Sir James Clark on Climate. 
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In demy 8vo., Price 7s* 

SUGGESTIONS FOE THE IMPEOVEMENT OF OUB TOWNS 

AND HOUSES. 

By T. J. MASLEN, Esq. 

"Every landed proprietor, architect, house-builder, and landlord, ought to possess a 
copy of this excellent work, and to study its valuable contents before planning tbe structure 
of a new building, however small or extensive." — London Review. 
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Post 8vo., Price 6s., cloth. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE 

CAUSES AND MODES OF THE WEALTH OF INDIVIDUALS ; 

OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF TRADE AND SPECULATION 

EXPLAINED, 

By THOMAS CORBET, Esq. 

" Mr. Corbet deserves our best thanks for laying down so clearly and methodically his 
ideas on a subject of such vast importance." — New Monthly Magazine. 
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In Royal 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

OUTLINES OF NAVAL EOUTLNE; 

Being a Concise and Complete Manual in Fitting, Re-fitting, Quartering, Stationing, 
making and shortening Sail, Heaving down, Rigging Shears, and, in short, performing all 
the ordinary duties of a Man-of-War, according to the best practice. 

By Lieutenant ALEXANDER D. FORDYCE, R.N. 
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Third Edition, in 1 Vol. fcp. 8vo., Price 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS : 

An Historical Narrative, illustrating some of the Public Events and Domestic and 
Ecclesiastical Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 

" This is a work that must make its way into a permanent place in our literature. The 
quaintness of its language, the touching simplicity of its descriptions and dialogues, and 
the reverential spirit of love which breathes through it, will insure it a welcome reception 
amongst all readers of refined taste and discernment."-- Atlas. 
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Small 8vo., with highly-finished Plates, 7s. in embossed cloth. 

INVESTIGATION; 

OR, TRAVELS IN THE BOUDOIR. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of "The Life of Margaret Beaufort," &c. &c. 

This is an elegantly-written and highly-instructive work for young people, in which a 
general knowledge of various interesting topics, connected with every-daylife, is presented 
to the youthful mind in an attractive and amusing form. 



Mrxs@x]is&ARr2S@w& works. 

GRESHAM PRIZE ESSAYS. 

In 8vo., Price 3s. 6d. in cloth, gilt leaves. 
ESSAY ON THE 

LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS OF OFFA, KING OF MEECIA, 

A.D. 705—704. 

By the Ret. HENRY MACKENZIE, MA. 

"A very scholarly composition, displaying much research and information respecting 
the Anglo-Saxon institutions." — Spectator. 

In 1 Volume Post 8vo., Price 5s., neatly bound in cloth. I 

Prize Essay, 1840. j 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF LITEBATUEE I 

TO THE 

MOTHEES OF ENGLAND. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. 

"The object of the writer has been to show the services rendered by the mothers of 
England to religion and the state, and to science and learning generally ; and the examples 
adduced display considerable knowledge and research, and are always happily selected and 
placed in the most attractive point of Yiew." — Britannia. 

In 1 Tol. Demy 8vo., with a Portrait, Price 12s. 

THE LIFE OF MABGAEET BEAUFOET, 

COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY, 

AMD MOTHER OF KING HENRY THE SEVENTH, 

Foundress of Christ's and of St. John's College, Oxford; 

Being the Historical Memoir for which the Honorary Premium was awarded by the 
Directors of the Gresham Commemoration, Crosby Hall. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED, Author of "Investigation," &c. % 

"This work cannot fail of success. The subject is deeply interesting, and has been 
hitherto almost unexplored. The style is chaste and correct, and it has high claims to 
popularity wide and permanent. On many topics the authoress has accumulated some 
valuable historical details from sources which have not hitherto been consulted, and has 
thus compiled a work which, if not entitled to rank amongst the * curiosities of literature,' 
is at least one of the most interesting and instructive books of the season." — Atlas. 
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III imaB 8to., beautifully illustrated, Price 7s. in fancy cloth. 

THE PBOGBESS OF CBEATION, 

CONSIDERED WITH REVERENCE TO THB 

PBESENT CONDITION OF THE EARTH. 

An interesting and useful work for young People. 

By MART ROBERTS, Author of "Annals of My Village," Ac &c 

"We have seldom met with a work, in which instruction and entertainment are more 
happily blended."— Times. 

"This beautiful volume forms an instructive collection of striking facts, interspersed 
with amiable reflections."— Spectator. 

Foolscap 8vo., Price 5s. cloth. 

MEDICAL GUIDE FOB MOTHEBS, 

In Pregnancy, Accouchement, Suckling, Weaning, &c, and in most of the important 

Diseases of Children. 

Second Edition, enlarged. 
By J. R. HANCORN, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ac 

An Abridged Edition, just published, Price Is. 
Price 21s., Elegantly Bound, forming a splendid Ornament for the Drawing-Room Table. 

THE BYBON GALLEBY: 

A series of 36 Historical Embellishments, illustrating the Poetical Works of Lord Byron; 
beautifully engraved from original Drawings and Paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.RJL, H. Howard, R.A., A. E. Cbalon, RJL, J. Stothard, RJL, R. Westall, RA^ and 
other eminent Artists; adapted by their size and excellence to bind up with and embellish 
every edition published in England of Loin Byron's Works, and also the various sizes 
and editions published in France, Germany, and America. 

"Adequately to describe the delicate beauty of these splendid plates does not appear to 
lie within the power of language. There is not an admirer of the works of the departed 
noble poet who can feel satisfied that he has a perfect edition of them, unless the * Byron 
Gallery ' be attached to it. There is no instance in which excellence in poetry and the 
arts are so admirably combined." — Imperial Magazine. 
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sBtfcttfttife, Is Vermtftton, to Ret Atafefffa 

Price 2/. 2s. Elegantly Bound in large Fofio. 

THE OBIENTAL P0BTF0LI0: 

A Series of splendid Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, 
Costumes, &c. of the East. From original Sketches in the collections of Lord William 
Bentinck, K.C.B., Captain R. M. Grindlay, Lady Wilmot Horton, Sir Henry Willock, 
K.L.S., Thomas Bacon, Esq., James Baillie Fraser, Esq., and ether travellers. The 
Lite rary departm ent of the work by Horace H. Wilson, Esq., M.A. F.R.S. &c. &c 

The object of this undertaking is to supply what has long been felt to be a desideratum ; 
namely, Graphic Illustrations of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architecture, Manners, Cos- 
tumes, &c. of the East, which, as the theatre of so many brilliant military achievements, 
and such extensive commercial enterprise, is daily increasing in interest with the 
British Public 

The Drawings for the Work are made by the first Artists in the Kingdom, from the 
original sketches, taken on the spot. The series is now completed, comprising eleven 
beautifully finished Plates, tinted in'hnitation of Drawings. 
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%* In order to secure to science the full advantage of Discoveries in Natural 
History, the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury have been pleased to 
make a liberal grant of money towards defraying part of the expenses of the foU 
lowing important publications. They have, in consequence, been undertaken 
on a scale worthy of the high patronage thus received, and are offered to the public 
at a much lower price than would otherwise have been possible. 

ii. 

By the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Now Publishing in Royal Quarto Parts, Price 10s. each, with beautifully Coloured 

Plates* 

THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H. M. S. SULPHUB, 

Under the Command of 
CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, R.N., C.B., F.R.G.S., 6c. 

Edited and Superintended by RICHARD BRINSLEY HINDS, Esq., 
Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. 

The extensive and protracted Voyage of Her Majesty's Ship " Sulphur," having been produc- 
tive of many new and valuable additions to Natural History, a number of which are of con- 
siderable scientific interest, it has been determined to publish them in a collected form, with 
illustrations of sueh as are hitherto new or unfigured. The collection has been assembled 
from a variety of countries, embraced within the limits of a voyage prosecuted along the 
shores of North and South America, among the Islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
and in the circumnavigation of the globe. In many of these, no doubt, the industry 
and research of previous navigators may have left no very prominent objects unobserved, 
yet in others there will for some time remain abundant scope for the Naturalist. Among 
the countries visited by the " Sulphur," and which in the present state of science are 
invested with more particular interest, may be mentioned the Californias, Columbia River, 
the Northwest coast of America, the Feejee Group (a portion of the Friendly Islands,) 
New Zealand, New Ireland, New Guinea, China, and Madagascar. 

Animated by a devotion to science, the following gentlemen have liberally engaged to 
undertake those departments with which each respectively is best acquainted. The 
Mammalia will thus be described by Mr. J. E. Gray ; Birds, by Mr. Gould; Fish, by Dr. 
Richardson ; Crustacea, by Mr. Bell; Shells, by Mr. Hinds; Radiata, by Mr. J. E. Gray. 

PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

I. The work will extend to about Twelve Parts, one of which will appear on the 1st 
of every third month, 

II. The Parts will be published at the uniform price of Ten Shillings, and it is in- 
tended that each department shall, as far as possible, be complete in itself. 

V Seven Parts of this Work are now published, Parts 1 and 2 containing Mammalia, by 
Mr. J. E. Gray; Parts 3 and 4, Birds, by Mr. Gould; Part 5, Ichlhiology, by 
Dr. Richardson; and Parts 6 and 7, containing Shells, by R.B. Hinds, Esq.; and 
on the 1st of January will be published Part 8, containing the completion of Shells. 

2. 

In Royal 4lo. Parts, Price 10s. and lis. each, contaiBing on an average Ten beautifully 

Coloured Engravings, with descriptive Letterpress, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFBICA: 

Comprising Figures of all the new species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, 
obtained during the Expedition filled out by " The Cape of Good Hope Association for 
exploring Central Africa, in the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, with Letterpress Descrip- 
tions, and a Summary of African Zoology. 

By ANDREW SMITH, M.D., Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Expedition. 

V The whole of the Plates are engraved in the highest style of Art, from the Origina 
Drawings taken expressly for this work, and beautifully coloured after Nature. 

21 Parts are now published. 
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Untymrm with the pr ec edin g. 

THE ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE, 

UNDER THE COMMAND OF CAPTAIN FITZROY, R.N. 
DURING THE YEARS 1831 to 1836. 

Edited and superintended by CHARLES DARWIN, Esq, MA. F.R.S. See. G.S. 

Naturalist to the Expedition. 

Comprising highly-finished representations of the most novel and interesting objects in 
Natural History, collected during the voyage of the Beagle, with descriptive Letterpress, 
and a general Sketch of the Zoology of the Southern Part of South America. 

Figures are given of many species of animals hitherto unknown or but imperfectly 
described, together with an account of their habits, ranges, and places of habitation. 

The collections were chiefly made in the provinces bordering on the Rio Plata, in 
Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fuego, Chili, and the Galapagos Archipelago 
in the Pacific 

THIS WORK IS NOW COMPLETE, 

And may be had in sewed Parts, Price 8/. 15*., or in half russia or doth binding, at a small 

addition to the price. 



No*. 1, 7, 8, and 13. 
FOSSIL MAMMALIA. 

By Richard Owen, Esq., F.R.S., 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology to 

the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

With a Geological Introduction, 

By Charles Darwin, Esq., MA., F.R.S. 

This Division of the Work complete, 

Price 1/. 10s. in sewed Parts, or 1/. lis. 

in cloth lettered. 



Nos. 3, 6, 9, 11, and 15. 

BIRDS. 

By John Gould, Esq., FX.S. 

With a Notice of their Habits & Ranges, 

By Charles Darwin, Esq., MA^ F.R.S. 

This Division of the Work complete, 

Price 2/. 15s. in sewed Parts, or 3/. in 

cloth lettered. 
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Nos. 2, i, 5, and 10. 

MAMMALIA. 

By George R. Waterhouse, Esq., 

Curator of the Zoological Society of 

London, &c 

This Division of the Work complete, 

Price 1/. 18s. in sewed Parts, or 2/. 2s. 

in cloth lettered. 



Nos. 12, 14, 16, and 17. 

FISH. 
By the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, MA., F.R.S. 

This Division of the Work complete, 

Price 1/. lis. in sewed Parts, or 1/. 18s. 

in cloth lettered. 
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Nos. 18, 19. 

REPTILES. 

By Thomas Bell, Esq., F.R.S.,F.L.S.,&c. 

This Division of the Work complete, 
Price 18s. in sewed Parts, or 1/. 2s. in 
cloth lettered. 
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4. 

Uniform with the preceding, 

THE BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. SULPHUB, 

Under the Command of 
CAPTAIN! SIR EDWARD BELCHER, R.N., C.B., F.R.G.S.,&c, 

During the Years 1836-42. 

Published under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Edited and Superintended by RICHARD BRINSLET HINDS, Esq., 
Surgeon, R.N., attached to the Expedition. \ \ 

The Botanical Descriptions by GEORGE BENTHAM, Esq. 

Parts I., II., ID. and IV. are now ready, price 10s. each, and Part V. will be Published 

on the 1st of January. 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 

THE LIFE AND COLLECTED 

WOBKS OF SIB HUMPHBY DAVY, BAET. 

FORBIOX AfSOClATX OP THB IH8TITUTB OF FKAXGX, &C. 

Edited by his Brother, JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. 
Now complete, in 9 Vols, post 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. each, in cloth binding. 

Content* of tje Volumes;— soft separately 

VOL. I. 

THE LIFE OF SIR H. DAVY, WITH A PORTRAIT. 

"This biography is admirably written — correct details, full of instruction, and amusing 
throughout"— Londoh RjzvuiW. 

vol. II. 
THE WHOLE OF Sift H. DAVY'S EARLY MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 

FaoM 1799 to 1805; 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, AND OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON 

CHEMISTRY DELIVERED IN 1802 AND 1804. 

VOL. III. 

RESEARCHES ON NITROUS OXIDE, 
AND THE COMBINATION OP OXYGEN AND AZOTE; AND ON THE .RESPI- 
RATION OF NITROUS OXIDE AND OTHER OASES. 

VOL. IV. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

WITH TWILTB PLATES OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
VOLS. V. AND VI. 

BAKERIAN LECTURES, 

AND OTHER PAPERS IN PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, AND JOURNAL 

OF THB ROYAL INSTITUTION. With xumbbovs Engbatmgs. 

VOLS. Vtl. AND VIII. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

DISCOURSES DELIVERED BEFORE THE ROYAL SOCIETY, MISCELLANEOUS 

LECTURES, AND EXTRACTS FROM LECTURES. With hahy Platbs. 

VOL. IX. 

SALMONIA, AND CONSOLATION IN TRAVEL. 

%• This new and uniform edition of the Writings of Sir Humphry Davy embraces the 
whole of his Works, during the space of thirty years (1799 to 1829), a period memo- 
rable in the History of Chemistry, and made so, in no small degree, by his own Discoveries. 
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In 2 Vols. 8vo., Price 30s. bound in cloth. 

BESEABCHES, PHTSIOLOaiCAL AND ANATOMICAL. 

By JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R.SS. L. & B., &c 

Illustrated by nomerons Engravings. 

The principal subjects fretted of are Animal Electricity;— Animal Heat; — the Tem- 
perature of different Animals; — Pneumothorax in connexion with the Absorption of 
Gases by Serous and Mucous Membranes; — the Properties of the Blood in Health and 
Disease ; — the Properties of different Animal Textures; — the Putrefactive Process; — the 
Preservation of Anatomical Preparations ; — the Effects of the Poison of certain Serpents; 
—the Structure of the Heart of Batrachian Animals, &c. &c. 

"The subjects treated by the author are extremely nomerons and interesting; several 
new facts in the physiology of animals are brought forward, and some curious and in- 
structive experiments are explained and illustrated with remarkable felicity." 

Monthly Chronicle. 

"This work is written with a clearness and simplicity which renders its scientific 
details readily comprehensible." — Herald. 
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WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF HER 

MAJESTY'S TREASURY. 

GEOLOGICAL 0BSEBVATI0NS 

MADE DURING THE VOYAGE OF HER MAJESTY'S SHIP BEAGLE, 

Under the Command of Captain FitxRoy, R.N. 

Just Published. 

Pa*t I.— ON CORAL FORMATIONS. 

By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Sec. G.S., &c. 

Demy 8vo., Illustrated with Plates and Wood-cuts, Price 15s. bound in cloth. 

Part II.— ON THE VOLCANIC ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC AND 

PACIFIC OCEANS, 

Together with a brief Notice of the Geology of the Cape of Good Hope and of part of 

Australia. 

Price 10s. 6d. demy 8vo. cloth, with map. 

Preparing for Publication. 
"Demy 8vo., Illustrated with Map, Price 10s. €d. cloth. 
Part III.— ON THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



In one volume, royal 4to. illustrated with 59 beautifully coloured plates, Price 63a. cloih. 

ILLUSTBATIONS OF THE BECENT C0NCH0L0GY OF 
GREAT BBITAIN AND IRELAND ; 

With the Description and Localities of all the Species, — Marine, Land, and Fresh Water. 

Drawn and Coloured from Nature, 

By CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN, F.L.S., M.W.S., MXS. 

Member of the Manchester Geological Society. 

__ '0 
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In 1 Volume, demy 8ro., with a New Map by Arrowsmith, Plans of the Harbour, and 

numerous Engravings, Price lit. 

A HISTOBY OF UPPEB AND LOWEB CALIFOBNIA, 

From their first Discovery to the Present Time ; comprising an Account of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, Commerce, dec. ; a full View of the Missionary 
Establishments, and condition of the Free and Domesticated Indians. 

By ALEXANDER FORBES, Esq. 

With an Appendix relating to Steam Navigation in the Pacific 

" This is a very interesting and important work, and will make the public well ac- 
quainted with an extensive country known to Europe nearly three hundred years, yet its 
history, till the appearance of this volume, has been nearly a blank." — Sunday Times. 
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In 1 Vol. 8vo., Price 14s. doth. 
A HISTORY OF THE 

BUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1814 IN FBANCE. 

Translated from the Original of A. Mikhailofsk-Danilbfsky, Aide-de-Camp and 

Private Secretary of the late Emperor Alexander. 

Illustrated by Plans of the Operations of the Army, and of the Seat of War. 

"A work of Jhis description, which contributes new data for the Military History of the 
age, cannot fail of proving acceptable to the public. It is written by a well-known 
Russian General; and the details, we feel sure, are as correct as they are interesting." 

United Service Gazette. 

"Although the military operations of the invasion of France have been before nar- 
rated by numerous eye-witnesses, still there is much new and interesting matter in the 
present history."— Natal and Military Gazette. 
In 2 Vols., Post 8vo., with a New Map of the Chinese Empire, Price 1/. is. cloth boards. 
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CHINA OPENED, 

Or, a Display of the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &c. of the Chinese Empire. 

By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF. Revised by the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. 

"We obtain from these volumes more information of a practical kind than from any 
other publication; a closer view of the Domestic life of the Chinese — of the public 
institutions — the manufactures — natural resources — and literature. The work in fact is 
full of information, gathered with diligence, and fairly leaves the English reader without 
any excuse for ignorance on the subject." — Atlas. 

" This is by far the most interesting, complete, and valuable account of the Chinese 
Empire that has yet been published." — Son. 

Also by the same Author, 
In 2 Vols., demy 8vo. bds., Price 28s. 
A HISTORY OF 

THE CHINESE EMPIEE, ANCIENT AND MODEEN. 

Comprising a Retrospect of the Foreign Intercourse and Trade with China. 
Illustrated by a New and Corrected Map of the Empire. 

"We cordially recommend this exceedingly interesting account of this very interesting 
country." — London Review. 

"Mr. Gutzlaff has evidently combined industry wKh talent in producing this work, 
which far exceeds in mfamatioa, research, and apparent veracity, any thing we have 
before seen concerning this curious and singular nation." — London News. 
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Post 8vo., Price 8s. doth, wiUi Haps and Plates. 

NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, AND NEW SOUTH 

WALES: 

A Record of recent Travels In these Colonies, with especial reference to Emigration, and 

the advantageous employment of Labour and Capital. 

By R. G. JAMESON, Esq. 

"Mr. Jameson is an intelligent and unprejudiced observer, and has made good use of 
his (acuities."— Spectator. 
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In Demy 8vo., with a Hap and Plates. Fifth Edition. Price 3s. doth 

AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE SETTLEMENTS OF THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, 

From Personal Observations during a residence there. 

By the Hon. HENRY WILLIAM PETRE. 

" This is a valuable contribution to our sources of information respecting New Zealand, 
and the best proof of the Author's very favourable opinion of the country, is his making 
immediate arrangements to return there as a Colonist." 



In 6 neatly bound Vols., Price 3s. 6d. each. 

A T ALU ABLE AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 

THE PARENT'S CABINET OF AMUSEMENT AND 

INSTBUCTION. 

Each volume of this useful and instructive little work comprises a variety of information 
on different subjects — Natural History, Biography, Travels, 6kc; Tales, original and 
selected ; and animated Conversations on the objects that daily surround young people. 

The various tales and subjects are illustrated with Woodcuts. Each volume is complete 
in itself, and may be purchased separately. 

" Every parent at all interested in his children must have felt the difficulty of providing 
suitable reading for them in their hours of amusement. This little work presents these 
advantages in a considerable degree, as it contains just that description of reading which 
will be beneficial to young children."— Quarterly Journal of Education. 

By the same Author, 
Royal 18mo., Price 2s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 

LITTLE STOBIES FROM THE PABLOUB PRINTING-PRESS. 

"A very nice little book for children. The author has evidently been familiar with 
children, and brought himself to understand their feelings. No child's book that we have 
ever seen has been so admirably levelled at their capacities as this admirably written little 
book."— Weekly Chronicle. 
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Foolscap 8vo., Price 6s. neatly bound in cloth. 

THE JUVENILE MISCELLANY OF AMUSEMENT AND 

INSTRUCTION. 

Illustrated by numerous Plates and Wood Cuts. 
"Filled with amusement and instruction as its tide indicates."— Court Journal. 

» . B 
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Twelfth Edition, enlarged, with an illustrative Plate, Price 6s. neatly bound In cloth; 

or 9s. elegantly bound in morocco. 

THE BECTOBY OF VALEHEAD; 

Or THE EDIFICE OF A HOLY HOME, 

By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D., 

Vicar of Heversham. 

"Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe no 
person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching lessons. It 
is a page taken from the book of life, and eloquent with all the instruction of an excellent 
pattern : it is a commentary on the affectionate warning, 'Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth.' We have not for some time seen a work we could so deservedly 
praise, or so conscientiously recommend." — Literary Gazette. 
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The Second Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., Price 6s. cloth. 

THE BELIGIOUS HISTOBY OF MAN, 

In which Religion and Superstition are traced from their source. 

By D. MORISON. 

How much the contents of this volume call for the careful investigation of every one 
n search of Truth, will appear from the following opinions selected from many. 

"The intention of this book is not less admirable than the manner in which it is 
written. It is most instructive, and the tone of its contents is in the highest degree pious, 
without the least tinge of puritanism. The information it gives on the most difficult points 
of biblical reading render it a valuable book U> all who desire true knowledge." — Age. 

" Curious, industrious, and learned, and well worthy the attention of the public" 

Literary Gazette. 

"The plan of this book was both extensive and important — embracing an inquiry into 
the nature of Revelation, and its influence on the opinions and customs of mankind ;" 
but "the writer uses Scripture as an interpreter," and "sticks to the literal text of the 
six days."— Spectator. 
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Just published, fcap. 8vo. with an Illustration, price 4s; 6d. cloth. 

SCHISM AND BEPENTANCE ; 

A SUBJECT IN SEASON. 
By JOSEPH FEARN, 

Author of "Belief and Unbelief, a tale for the Sceptical." 
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Demy 8vo., Price 7s. cloth. 

PULPIT RECOLLECTIONS. 

Miscellaneous Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 

By the Rev. Sin WILLIAM DUNBAR, Bart., S.CX. 

Late Curate of the above Parish. 

" The writer shows us what are the credentials of a Christian Ministry, by such zealous 
and single-minded efforts as these, to save souls from death, far more convincingly than 
he would have done by the most elaborate efforts to demonstrate an apostolical succession. 
The sermons are practical as well as experimental in their tendencies, and extremely 
edifying."— Watchman. 
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Id 1 Vol., post fro., Price 8s. doth. 

THE CHRISTIAN'S SUNDAY COMPANION; 

Being Reflections in Prose and Verse on the Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and Proper 
Lessons for each Sunday; with a view to their immediate connection. 

By Mas. J. A. SARGANT. 

"We cordially recommend this volume as an acceptable present to be made to the 
heads of families, and also an admirable school book to be read on Sunday morning to 
scholars before proceeding to the Temple of God."— Church and State Gazette. 

"The whole production is eminently fitted to elevate the tone of religious feeling, to 
strengthen in the minds not only of the rising generation, but also of the older friends to 
our venerable ecclesiastical institution, sentiments of firm and fervent attachment to the 
pure faith and reformed worship established in this Protestant country, and for these 
reasons especially we recommend it to the perusal of our readers." — Norfolk Chrox. 
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Sixth Edition, Royal 18mo., Price 2s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth. 

LETTEBS FEOM A MOTHEB TO HEE DAUGHTEE, 

AT, OR GOING TO SCHOOL. 

Pointing oat the duties towards her Maker, her Governess, her schoolfellows, and 

herself. 

By Mrs. J. A. SARGANT. 
In 1 Volume Post 8vo., Price 8s. 6d., neatly bound In doth. 

A HISTOBY OF THE CHTJECH OF CHBIST, 

IN A COURSE OF LECTURES. 

By the Rev. CHARLES MACKENZIE, A.M., 

Vicar of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, and Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 

St. Olave's, Southwark. 

"Although the author is able and earnest, he is not bigoted or intolerant." — Lit. GaZ. 

"It is but an octavo, yet within its conveniently compendious pages it contains a re- 
view carefully taken of the progress of the Church of Christ, through all the perils of 
persecution, dissent, and heresy, by which H has been tried as in a furnace, up to its con- 
firmed establishment in this country at the epoch of 1688."— Herald. 

In One Vol. 8vc, Price 7s. neatly Bound. 

THE LIFE-BOOK OF A LABOUBEB. 

PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE. 

. By a WORKING CLERGYMAN. 
Author of the " Bishop's Daughter," &e. Ac. 

"We never m all our experience met with a more interesting work, and one breathing 
more fully and firmly the very essence of Christian philanthropy and national patriotism, 
and that too in the most simple and unambitious language, as if the writer were not aware 
of his power of influencing all the better feelings of the human heart." — Litebary 
Chronicle. 

"This volume reminds us forcibly of that most delightful of all biographies, 'The 
Doctor/ to which indeed it is little if at all inferior."— Britannia. 

M It is the pious offering of one who may be deemed a proper follower in the footsteps 
of that good man, Legh Richmond." — Argus. 
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A BOOK FOB THE BEREAVED, AND CONSOLATION FOR THE 

MOURNER. 
In one thick vol. 8vo., price 15s. bound. 

MOBTAL LIFE ; 

AND THE STATE OF THE SOUL AFTER DEATH j 

CONFORMABLE TO DIVINE REVELATION. 

By ALEXANDER COPLAND, Esq. 

Author of " The Existence of Other Worlds," &c. 

" The work will afford in perusal, to all sorrowing relations, the consolation and diver- 
sion of mind of the most congenial kind. It neither leads the thoughts to dwell painfully 
on one idea — that of loss — nor does it altogether withdraw the mind from its contempla- 
tion : an effort still more painful. The study of a work like this, on the contrary, while it 
gradually weans grief from its melancholy occupation, supplies it with the sweetest and 
most cheerful of all balm — the happy certainty of re-union, not after the lapse of vast ages 
of time, but of the instant term of mortal existence." — Theological Review. 
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THE CHAPEL, THE CHURCH, AND THE MEETING-HOUSE. 
Recently published in Foolscap 8vo., Price 6s. Bound. 

THE CHURCH AND DISSENT, 

Considered in their practical influence on Individuals, Society, the Nation, and Religion* 

By EDWARD OSLER, Esq. 
"It would be impossible to find, in the whole range of our literature, a work so admira- 
bly suited to the present times as this invaluable little volume. The searching test to 
which the respective systems have been submitted is so complete and convincing, that the 
work ought to be studied by every Dissenter and Churchman in the Kingdom, particularly 
at the present religious crisis."— Christian Review. 

By the same Author, 
In 1 Vol. Royal 8vo., Price 4s. cloth boards. 

CHUBCH AND KING. 

COMPRISING 

I. THE CHURCH AND DISSENT, CONSIDERED IN THEIR PRACTICAL INFLU- 

ENCE, shewing the Connexion of Constitutional Monarchy with the Church; and 
the Identity of the Voluntary Principle With Democracy. 

II. THE CHURCH ESTABLISHED ON THE BIBLE; or, the Doctrines and Discipline 

of the Church shewn in the Order and Connexion of the Yearly Services appointed 
from the Scriptures. 

III. THE CATECHISM EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. In Connexion with these 

appointed Services. 

IV. PSALMS AND HYMNS ON THE SERVICES AND RITES OF THE CHURCH. 
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Just published, price 4s., the Sixth Edition of 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DISSENTING MINISTER. 

" Our own observation has shown us the truth of the statement pat forth in this well- 
written exposure of the tyranny to which the greater portion of Dissenting Ministers are 
compelled to submit, and the evils which the destruction of the Established Church would 
bring upon religion."— Court Journal. 

" We warmly recommend this most excellent work to public notice." — British Mag. 

" This volume is one which strikes us as being likely to make a considerable stir in the 
religions, high-church, and dissenting world." — Literary Gazettk. 

" Their mode of education at the Dissenting- Colleges, as they are pompously styled, is 
admirably shown up." — Edinburgh Evening Post. 
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Just Published, Third Edition, Price lis., 8vo. doth. 

PHILOSOPHY AND BELIGION, 

CONSIDERED IN THEIR MUTUAL BEARINGS. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BROWN GALLOWAY, MJL 

Also recently Published. By the same Author, 
In leap. 8vo., Price 5s. cloth. 

THE VOW OF THE GILEADITE: 

A LYRIC NARRATIVE. 
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In 1 thick Vol., Demy 8vo., Price 10s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, 

SCEIPTUBAL STUDIES: 

x COMPRISING 

THE CREATION — THE CHRISTIAN SCHEME — THE INNER SENSE. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HILL TUCKER, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

" This is not a work for ordinary readers. The author thinks for himself; and so writes 
that his readers must think too, or they will not be able to understand him. — To the 
sacred volume, as a revelation from God, he pays uniform and entire deference — and the 
thoughtful and prayerful reader will soon find that be has not the thinkings of a common- 
place mind before him." — Methodist Magazine. 
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Second Edition, in 1 Vol. 12mo., Price is. 6d. cloth. 
SIX MONTHS OF 

A NEWFOUNDLAND fflSSIONABY'S JOUENAL. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon WIX. 

"This is one of the most interesting and affecting volumes we have ever read." 

Christian Remembrancer. 

"We most earnestly recommend this Journal to general notice; it is full of interest." 

British Magazine. 



SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIB EEMEDY: 

A SERIES OF NARRATIVES. 
By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, MJL 

The First Number, entitled "THE MECHANIC/' was pronounced to be "One of the 
most useful and interesting publications that had issued from the press." 

The following are the Contents of the different Numbers, Price \s. 6d. each. 



VI. LIVE AND LET LIVE; OR, THE 
MANCHESTER WEAVERS. 

VII. THE SOLDIER. 

VIII. THE LEASIDE FARM. 



II. THE LADY AND THE LADY'S MAID. 

III. THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS. 

IV. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFE. 

V. THE COUNTRY TOWN. 

Every two consecutive Numbers form a Volume, which may be procured, neatly bound, 

Price is. each. 

"The design of Mr. Tayler is praiseworthy ; his object being to counteract, by a series 
of tales illustrative of the power and necessity of religion in the daily and hourly concerns 
of life, 'the confusion of error with truth in Miss Martineau's Entertaining 
Stories/ " — Christian Remembrancer. I 

f 
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51©orlta tg tQe Web. Cljatle* 13. Cagler, itt.fl. 
Author of " Mat you Like it/' &c. &c. 



1. 

BECOBDS OF A GOOD MAN'S LIFE. 

Seventh Edition, in 1 Volume small 8vo., Price 7s. neatly bound in cloth. 

"We most earnestly recommend this work to the perusal of all those who desire 
instruction blended with amusement. A spirit of true piety breathes through every page ; 
and whilst the innocent recreation of the reader*is amply consulted, his motives to virtue 
and morality receive an additional stimulus."— Monthly Review. 



2. 

MONTAGUE ; OB, IS THIS BELIGION? 

A PAGE FROM .THE BOOK OF THE WORLD. 

New Edition, in Foolscap 8vo., Illustrated, Price 6s. cloth, and 9s. morocco extra. 

" To christian parents we recommend the work, as admirably adapted to remind them 
of their important duties, and their awful responsibility ; and to our young readers, as 
affording them much excellent advice and example, and displaying in the most lively 
colours the high rewards of filial obedience."— Christian Monitor. 

4. 

A VOLUME OF SEBMONS, 

ON THE DOCTRINES AND DUTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Second Edition, Demy 12mo., Price 5s. boards. 

" Well meriting a high rank among the pious labours of the ministry, is this simple 
but admirable volume ; directed to instruct and improve even the most ignorant; while it 
reflects lustre on the Christian motives of its amiable author, it at the same time does 
honour to his talents." — Literary Gazette. 

5. 

LEGENDS AND BECOBDS, CHIEFLY HISTOBICAL. . 

Contents: Lucy — Lorenzo; or, a Vision of Conscience — The Lady Lisle — Ful- 

gentius and Mela — Anne of Cleves ; or, Katharine Howard — George the Third — The Lady 
Russell — Guyon of Marseilles — The Earl of Strafford — Donna Francesca — Joan of Kent — 
The Lady Anne Carr — The Son and Heir — Leonora. 

In post 8vo., beautifully Illustrated, Price 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

6. 

THE CHILD OF THE CHUBCH OF ENGLAND. 

Price 2s. neatly half-bound. 

" These are truly Christian Parents' Books, and happy would it be for the rising gene- 
ration if their instructors and tutors would put these admirable works of Mr. Tayler into 
the hands of the young, while their tender minds are yet open to receive the good im- 
pressions which they are so calculated to convey." — Christian Monitor. 
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BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLIND, 

Printed with a very distinct Raised Roma* Letter, adapted to their touch. 
THE HOLY BIBLE, in 15 vols. 4to. Bound £8 

%* Any Volume separately : — 
*. d. 



Vol. 1, Genesis 10 

— 2, Exodus and Leviticus .... 13 

— 3, Numbers 9 

— 4, Deuteronomy 7 6 

5, Joshua, Judges, and Rulh 10 

6, Samuel 11 

7, Kings 11 

8, Chronicles 110 



Vol. 9, Job, Ezra, and Nebemiah . . 9 

— 10, Psalms 13 

— 11, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 

of Solomon, and Esther . . 8 6 

— 12, Isaiah 10 6 

— 13, Jeremiah and Lamentations .110 

— 14, Ezekiel 10 

— 15, Daniel, to the end 11 



THE FOUR GOSPELS— Matthew and Luke, 5s. 6d. each; John 4s. 6d.; Mark 4s. 
separately. 

TOE CHURCH of ENGLAND CATECHISM 10 

CHURCH of SCOTLAND SHORTER CATECHISM 2 6 

SELECTIONS from EMINENT AUTHORS 16 

SELECTIONS of SACRED POETRY, with Tunes 2 

ARITHMETICAL BOARDS 10 6 

MAP of ENGLAND and WALES 2 

RUTH and JAMES 2 6 

REPORT and STATEMENT of EDUCATION 2 

SPECIMENS of PRINTING TYPE 026 

FIRST BOOK of LESSONS O 1 

SECOND BOOK of LESSONS 2 

A SELECTION of AESOP'S FABLES, with Woodcuts O 2 

LESSONS on RELIGION and PRAYER 16 

LESSONS on NATURAL RELIGION 2 

THE ACTS of the APOSTLES 5 6 

THE EPISTLES to the EPHESIANS and GALATIANS 3 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, complete, 4 vols, bound 2 

THE PSALMS and PARAPHRASES, 2 vols 16 

THE MORNING and EVENING SERVICES 2 C 

THE HISTORY of the BIBLE 2 

MUSICAL CATECHISM, with Tunes 3 6 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR 5 

TOD'S LECTURES, vols. 1 and 2, each 2 6 

DESCRIPTION of LONDON by CHAMBERS.... 3 

MEDITATIONS on the SACRAMENT 4 

The Blind may now be taught to read at School, or even by their own friends at home. 
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12mo., Price Is. 6d. bound. 

A NEW 

SPELLING-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

CONTAINING 

All the Monosyllables ; a copious selection of Polysyllables, carefully arranged and accented ; 
Progressive Lessons, chiefly from the Holy Scripture ; a list of words of various Meanings; 
a short Bible Catechism ; Questions on Scripture History ; and School Prayers. 
By J. S. MOORE, Master of the Brewers' Company's School. 
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A BOOK FOR THE COUNTING-HOUSE AND PRIVATE DESK. 
Recently published in demy 12mo., Price 5s. bound in cloth. 

ARITHMETIC UNVEILED: 

Being a Series of Tables and Rules, whereby most of the calculations in business may 
be either mentally performed, or so abridged as to save half the time usually employed. 
To which are annexed a Multiplication Table extended to 200 times 200, and Tables of 
Interest on an improved plan. The whole adapted to the use of both the first merchant 
and the most humble trader. 

By JAMES McDOWALL, Accountant. 






Second Edition, post 8vo., Price 10s. 6<L boards. 

THE ENGLISH MASTEE ; 

OR, STUDENT'S GUIDE TO REASONING AJf D COMPOSITION : 

Exhibiting an Analytical View of the English Language, of the Human Hind, and of the 

Principles of fine Writing. 

By WILLIAM BANKS, Private Teacher of Composition, Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 

" We have examined with care and pleasure this valuable treatise of Mr. Banks, and 
strenuously recommend the volume as one of all others most fit to put into the hands of 
every English student" — Weekly Review. 
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Second Edition, demy 12mo., Price 3s. bound. 

A SYSTEM OF AEITHMETIC, 

With the Principles of Logarithms. Compiled for Merchant Taylors' School. 

By RICHARD FREDERICK CLARKE, Teacher. 

"The great object attained in this excellent work is a most judicious abridgment of the 
labour of teaching and learning every branch of Arithmetic, by rendering the Rules and 
Explanations so very simple and intelligible, that the study becomes a pleasure, instead of 
a task, to the youthful pupil.*' 
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24mo. 2s. cloth boards. 

THE GEAMMAEIAN; 

OR, THE ENGLISH WRITER AND SPEAKER'S ASSISTANT: 

COMPRISING 



Made easy to Foreigners, with instances of their Misuse on the part of the Natives of England. 

ALSO 
SCOTTICISMS, 

Designed to correct Improprieties of Speech and Writing. 
By JAMES BEATTIE, LL.D. 



Just Published, in 1 Vol., demy 8vo. with Illustrations, price 12s. cloth. 

HISTORICAL RECORD OF 

The Honourable East India Company's 

ITBST MADBAS EUBOPEAN BEGIMENT; 

Containing an Account of the Establishment of Independent Companies in 1645, 
their formation into a Regiment in 1748, and its subsequent Services to 1842. 

By A STAFF OFFICER. 



In 1 Vol., Post 8vo., Price 9s. cloth lettered. 

THE MANNEBS AND CUSTOMS OF SOCIETY IN INDIA ; 

Including Scenes at the Hofussil Stations, interspersed with Characteristic Tales and 

Anecdotes: to which is added 

A GUIDE TO CADETS 

And other Young Gentlemen, during their first Years' Residence in India. 

By Mrs. Major CLEMONS. 

"We need not recommend this book; the space we have given to it is an ample proof 
of the pleasure we have enjoyed in its perusal. We earnestly advise every person inter- 
ested in India to read U."-*-Atlas. 

— ~ £* 
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IP® B WIRT. 
Just published, royal 18mo., price 4s., cloth gilt. 

GBISELDA; 

A Dramatic Poem, 
Translated from the German of Frederick Halm. 

By Q. E. D. 
" An elegant translation of an elegant German poem." — Athbnaum. 

"In conclusion we would strongly recommend "Grisclda" to oar readers; assuring 
them that, in onr opinion, they will not easily meet with anything so deserving of 
popularity, either from the purity of the style, the interest of the story, the fidelity of the 
translation, the easy flow of the rhyme, or the elegance of the language." — Foreign 
and Colonial Quarterly Rbyibw. 

Just Published, in Demy 8ro., Price 10s., handsomely bound in cloth. 

THE COLUMBIAN 

Comprising geographical sketches and a narrative of nautical adventures in the Eastern 
Seas, including the perils of a storm, and providential escape from shipwreck ; — with 
meditations on a future state. 

By ARCHIBALD TUCKER RITCHIE, Esq. 
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In Demy 8vo., price 6s. bound. 

DATS IN THE EAST. 

A Poem in Two Cantos. 

Descriptive of Scenery in India, the departure from Home, the Voyage and subsequent 
Career of an Officer in the East India Company's Army. 

By JAMES HENRY BURKE, Esq., of Marble Hill; 
Lieutenant Bombay Engineers; Member of the Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society. 

"The Stanzas of Mr. Burke bespeak at once high feeling, a vigorous cultivated intelli- 
gence, and a delicate poetic taste." — Morning Herald. 

"The execution is even, finished, and good." — Weekly Chronicle. 



In post, 8vo., sewed in wrapper. 

THE ANGLO-INDIAN AND COLONIAL ALMANACK, 

AND 

CIVIL, MILITARY, AND COMMERCIAL 

DIBECTOEY 

For 1845. 

The HOME DEPARTMENT of the Almanack will comprise— I. Civil and Eccle- 
siastical ; including the Government offices and the India House ; together with lb* 
forms of procedure, and educational studies, requisite for obtaining civil appointment**! 
and all matters connected with those appointments, from the commencing salary to the 
retiring allowance. II. Military and Marine; including information of a similar kind] 
respecting these services, and the Home Establishment of the East India Company,! 
III. Commercial ; containing Lists of Merchants, Agents, Associations, &c, throughout^ 
the United Kingdom; likewise, the trades connected with India and the Colonies; and 
tariff of Indian and Colonial produce. 

The EAST INDIAN AND COLONIAL DEPARTMENT will embrace— I. Civil: 
The Government lists of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Australia, New 
Zealand, Mauritius, and the Cape of Good Hope; lists of Civil Servants and their appoint* 
ments, and of Judicial Establishments, with a detailed account of the Benefit Funds. 
II. Military : Staff and Field Officers ; distribution of the Army, including the Royal 
troops; Ecclesiastical Establishment ; and all Benefit Funds. HI. Commercial: List 
of Mercantile Firms, Banks, Insurance Companies, Public Institutions, &c, in India and 
the Colonies ; with the respective Tariffs, and Tables of Money, Weights, Measures, &&j 
and other miscellaneous information. 



London: Printed by Stswart & Muhray, Old Bailey. 
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